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PREFACE 

I 

“France and America are sister republics and 
sister democracies.” On the 4th of July and on the 
14th, this venerable phrase is as full of unspeakable 
comfort as the blessed word Mesopotamia. In the 
sober remainder of the year it may sound a trifle 
. . . democratic. For democracy is Proteus. Napo- 
leon, we are told in good earnest, was the archangel 
of democracy. Jefferson was a democrat. Lincoln 
was democracy incarnate. The unreconstructed 
South is obstinately democratic. Tammany is a 
stronghold of democracy. Woodrow Wilson would 
make the world safe for democracy. George Clemen- 
ceau was a radical democrat before Woodrow Wilson 
was born. But Wilsonian democracy had better not 
go for a ride on the Tiger — Princeton, Tammany, or 
Clemenceau. And our heads begin to whirl. 

We embark, with our eyes open, upon the fool- 
hardy enterprise of defining democraey. We know 
we are bound to fail. We have the following story 
from the smiling lips of Chief Justiee Taft. A friend 
of his was fond of giving a sermon with the alluring 
title: “Why God did not kill the Devil.” After he 
had delivered it in a theological school, a delegation 
of the students came to wait on him. “Sir,” said 
the spokesman, “my comrades and I want to thank 
you for your splendid message. It was illuminating. 
It was uplifting. There is only one question which 
is not quite clear in their minds, and upon which they 
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would like to have your opinion.”^ “What is it? I 
shall answer to the best of my ability.” “Wi)y did 
not God kill the Devil?” 

It is a favorite trick for comic-supplement fathers 
to wonder: “What 1 Have they not found the great- 
est common divisor and the least common multiple 
yet? They were already looking for them when I 
was your age.” There is no single, unchangeable, 
and mystic number that is Democracy; there may 
be a method which, with ever-changing factors, en- 
ables us to reach a, rough and provisional approxi- 
mation of democracy. With that we shall have to 
be satisfied. 

We may not even reach quite so far. But why be 
dismayed? There are many valuable by-products in 
apparent failure. A very orthodox historian sug- 
gested, in extenuation of the undemable and tragic 
fiasco of the Crusades, that at least they had purged 
Europe of many crusaders, who were an element of 
turbulence. Even the unending task of the Danaids 
may not have been quite fruitless: the exercise was 
good for their bodies and the discipline for their 
souls. If we start with such unconquerable optimism, 
there may be some justification for this little book. 

Shirk the problem of democracy we cannot. We 
are on our way, and we cannot help wondering 
where we are going. America and France profess to 
be heading toward the same distant goal, Port De- 
mocracy, Both seem uncertain at times in what 
direction and how far ahead Democracy lies. To 
the casual observer their courses seem widely diver- 
gent; perhaps they are only tacking against adverse 
winds; perhaps they will make the same port after 
all-— there be such a port. 
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In order to measure the distance to an inaccessible 
point, the standard method, I am told, is to sight it 
from two other points as far apart as practicable. 
Such a process of “triangulation” will be found in 
these pages. Or, to vary our scientific metaphors, 
we hope to bring democracy into clearer relief by 
looking at it through a stereoscope, in which our 
left eye is Latin, our right eye Anglo-Saxon. France 
and America are ideally suitable for such compari- 
sons. They are near enough to be intelligible to 
each other, far enough to be mutually interesting. 
We can show France what democracy is able to do, 
unshackled by the national, social, and religious 
hatreds of the Old World. France can show us how 
the enormous burden of tradition may be borne 
smilingly, gracefully, without crushing the utmost 
fearlessness of thought. 

This is in no sense a book about France: it is a 
book about democracy. France is used merely as 
a vantage-point. An illustration from a foreign 
source has a distinct advantage over a direct refer- 
ence to home conditions: it has more piquancy — 
and yet is less stinging. The ideal of the teacher, 
the preacher, and the scalp specialist is to stimulate 
without irritating. To detect the mote in our neigh- 
bor’s eye is a valuable step toward getting aware of 
the beam in our own. When a budding, theologian 
was asked by a board of examiners whether he would 
be willing to be damned for the glory of God, he 
offered this compromise: “No: but I would willingly 
see this whole board damned for the glory of God I” 
In the same way, we have been telling France for 
five years that she should not press her enormous 
financial claims upon Germany and Russia; and we 
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should feel that righteousness has won a great vic- 
tory if France were to evacuate Syria whilst we re- 
main in the Philippines. Condemning^ a sister na- 
tion is the cheapest way of serving the ideal.^ I have 
taken advantage of this universal tendency in order 
to secure a verdict on general grounds; then I can 
turn to the judge himself and tell him; “Thou art 
the man!” I am sure Messrs. Millerand, Poincare, 
Bferard, Doumergue will excuse me if I have used 
their honored names a little too freely for such a 
worthy purpose. 

During the war I was frequently reminded of this 
apologue: a sober-looking individual, in a lunatic 
asylum, was warning the visitors: “Do not listen to 
that fellow! He is crazy. He claims to be Jesus 
Christ; and I, who am God the Father, do not know 
him.” The Germans thought they had a divinely 
appointed mission to rule the world: “Sheer mad- 
ness!” said the Britishers. “Such a mission was 
given to ourselves.” Quid rides? Mutato nomine, 
de te Fabula narratur. 

II 

It does not require much study to come to the 
conclusion that no particular device is, in itself, 
democracy — least of all the clumsy makeshift called 
universal suffrage and majority rule. Democracy 
h^ too often been degraded to the level of a mecha- 
nism and indeed of a machine: it is an ideal. 

For this ideal, for this religion, I should have liked 
to ^ adopt the most beautiful of all words — love. 
A'lichelet, the great democratic historian, apoca- 
IjTptic and tender like John the Evangelist himself, 
claimed as the secret of all his achievements: “Others 
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,may have been more learned: but I have loved.” 
And he defined the Nation in terms of love — ‘'the 
Great Amity.” But “one word is too often profaned 
for me to profane it.” Love has almost become a 
term of ill-repute. Not only because, more literally 
than any other, it covers a multitude of sins; but 
because it sounds so weakly sentimental, and — why 
balk at the term? — so mushy. Even Christian min- 
isters are chary of preaching the pure gospel of love. 
They want something with more blood and iron in 
its system: a vigorous, ' rigorous theology; fire and 
brimstone if blood alone is not found horrific enough. 
We all feel a lurking admiration for the grand old 
thunderer who, in a flabby generation, pours forth 
such doctrine as total depravity, predestination, in- 
fant damnation, the small number of the elect, the 
angry God that spurns His creature like a loath- 
some insect: at least there is no “sentimental non- 
sense” about him. 

No: love will not do. 

Shall we use brotherhood instead? When we 
think of Abel and Cain, Atreus and Thyestes, Ete- 
ocles and Polynices, we know that brotherhood may 
be free from any trace of mawkishness. But brother- 
hood also has been overdone. We cannot help re- 
membering the grim addition to the Revolutionary 
motto: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — or Death. 
And we feel inclined to agree with Metternich: “I 
have heard so much about Fraternity that, if I had 
a brother of my own I should prefer to call him 
cousin.” 

That is why we felt obliged to use a roundabout, 
purely negative phrase. Love loathes to be prated 
about or preached: let the “unlearning of hatred” 
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suffice. Democracy is the spirit which will not suf- 
fer hatred to live. 

With this sentiment, and with its formula, I was 
familiar in the distant daj^ of ray French boyhood. 
The Dreyfus case had let loose a whirlwind of hatred 
over the land of wine and song. Ferdinand Buisson, 
noblest of the Radicals, freest of the Protestants, had 
entitled one of his addresses: “Pour desapprendre la 
haine!” and the words were quoted with approval 
by the gentlest of Catholics and Royalists, Baron 
Denys Cochin. Paul D§rouIede himself, the eternal 
quixotic advocate of a war not of revenge but of 
justice, had prophesied that, on the morrow of the 
supreme ordeal, we should “unteach hatred.” 

“Et nous desapprendrons la haine a nos enfants !” 

— a line which I should like to have graven over the 
doors of ah the schools in the French Republic. But 
it was Doctor David Starr Jordan who crystallized 
the thought in my mind, and made me believe in 
America, the pioneer of democracy, as essentially 
“the land where hate dies away.” And so Doctor 
Jordan may be called the grandfather of this book, 

III 

It is not my purpose to pay a tribute to Doctor 
Jordan.^ His massive achievements in the fields of 
pure science, education, and international good-will 
may bereft to speak for themselves. His autobiog- 
raphy, The Days of a Man,” should become an 
American classic. It is our condemnation, not a 
book, that I should feel bound to 
add m an abridged edition. The breathless business 
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of money-making and money-spending leaves us 
little time for the things that are really worth our 
while. And what could be of greater worth than 
getting intimately acquainted with the personality 
reflected in that book: big and firm, untiring and un- 
hurried, wise from the beginning, sweetest at three- 
score and ten? 

Doctor Jordan calls himself a “Minor Prophet of 
Democracy”: he is above the tricks of mock-mod- 
esty, and we shall not quarrel about the adjective, 
if he will have it so. But he is something more 
precious, perhaps, than a prophet: an example. I 
know of no better pattern of plain, rugged, kindly, 
and sensible American democracy than this great 
farm-boy of the Western World. He has in abun- 
dance the virtue without which all other virtues 
sicken — courage. Physical courage, which is common 
in his sturdy breed; moral courage, which is all too 
rare even among the descendants of the Pilgrims. I 
happened to disagree with him at the time of the 
war. But who could help admiring the man who 
staked his all — the popularity so richly earned by 
forty years of service, the quietude of his old age, 
his life, if need be — in order to bear his testimony 
against what he thought a great wrong? His daring 
to follow his inner light, at a time when masses were 
stampeded they knew not whither, the leaders rush- 
ing blindly before the herd, would remain a splendid 
exhibition of the finest Americanism, even if his 
judgment had been entirely at fault. Eight years 
have gone by: are we so sure now that he was ut- 
terly wrong? 

Such courage I had seen in France, at the time of 
the Dreyfus case, and in England, at the time of the 
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Boer War. I had seen Picquartj Zola, Clemenceau, 
even David Lloyd George (quantum mutatus ab 
illo 1) dare to be “the enemies of the people.” I had 
seen courage wearing irony through the fiercest bat- 
tle, like a flower in its buttonhole. One thing I had 
not met: courage tempered and enhanced by kindly 
cheerfulness, a prophet bubbling with homely fun. 
I came to this country a very sombre young man; 
embittered, I am afraid, by the tragic memories and 
the tragic experiences whieh are the secret back- 
ground of Parisian life; and repeating like Jonah of 
old: I do well to be angry even unto death. It was 
Doctor Jordan who taught me that an earnest man 
could smile, and smile without the withering irony 
that we detect under the courtly wit of Voltaire, the 
ecclesiastical blandness of Renan, the verbal witch- 
ery of Anatole France. Doctor Jordan revealed to 
most lovable trait of the American spirit: its 
invincible cheerfulness, its buoyancy, its boyishness. 
Mental tests have “proved” that the majority of 
our adults were fourteen years old: a blessed truth! 
and may we never grow a day older I Doctor Jordan’s 
IS a free and joyous spirit: pedantry and bigotry re- 
cede before his burly frame, and most of all before 
the twmHe in his eyes. For this greatest of ichthy- 
ologists has not grown into the semblance of his sub- 

a scientist. “Eric’s 
Book of Beasts is not the least of his achievements; 


1 Winkle, twinkle, David Starr! 

is It Prof., or jmgle-niaker, 

Ur simply nature-faker?” 
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Doctor Jordan’s sense of fun is not an odd streak, 
without relation with the rest of his life. It is a qual- 
ity which pervades even his scientific work. There 
are moments when rollicking nonsense is the high- 
est form of sense; and the delicious mock-seriousness 
of his “Science and Sciosophy,” given as a presi- 
dential address before the Pacific division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, found its legitimate place in the austere journal 
Science* As some of our science, much of our phi- 
losophy, and most of our theology can only be de- 
scribed as solemn fooling, it is indispensable, if we 
want to save the rest, to cultivate a kindly but fear- 
less sense of humor. A good laugh is the cheapest 
and most efficient form of revolution. Had the Ger- 
mans learned in time to laugh at their Kaiser, he 
would still be peaceably on the throne for the harm- 
less entertainment of mankind. Most of our ills 
come from taking tragically things that do not de- 
serve to be taken seriously. Fun, the broadest, cheap- 
est form of fun, the fun indulged in by Shakespeare, 
Moliere, and Charlie Chaplin, is the truest democ- 
racy of all. 

That is why, if I can make my point clearer by 
quoting the Upanishads, or the story about the Irish- 
man and the Jew, I shall not hesitate in either case. 
I want to reach both Irving Babbitt and his cousin 
George F. Beneath our scholarly dignity, forsooth ! 
Doctor Jordan does not think so. Jokes, if they be 
old enough, achieve classic dignity; and the latest 
ones in Life are hoarier than their authors know. 
The profound symbol of the man falling from a sky- 
scraper, who found time to remark on the way: “All 
* For June 27, 1924. 
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right so fail” is found in Merim^e, who had it from 
Voltaire. And a genuine scholar could probably 
trace it to the tower of Babel, or to ancient India, 
whence ah folk-lore motives originated. The basic 
Ford jokes were cracked at least six thousand years 
ago, when the first camels were domesticated. 

IV 

Doctor Jordan, therefore, made me a free present 
of that fine phrase; “This is the land where hate 
dies away.” I made it mine by the usual process of 
misquoting, and it became: “The Land Where Hatred 
Expires.” He got even with me by selling it to Inter- 
national Condliation for fifty dollars; but I collected 
the proceeds. To that extent am I among the profi- 
teers of peace. 

Thereby hang a few tales, which are of some sym- 
bolical value. When this little commencement ad- 
dress, given in the early summer of 1915, reached 
the editorial committee, a very conservative, very 
influential member requested that two paragraphs 
be deleted: one in which, by means of a powerful 
erythroscope, some faint traces of pink might be de- 
tected; and one in which, with reckless ra&calism, I 
advocated woman suffrage. Where are the fears of 
yesteryear? And where the hopes? Suffrage has 
come: the gentleman in question, I am sure, has lost 
none of his income thereby. Neither chaos nor the 
millennium is appreciably nearer. 

This little piece of earnest rhetoric reached a wider 
varied public than any of ray more serious 
^ meant for very young people; but 

the Nestor of American education, President Charles 
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W. Eliot, expressed his appreciation of its spirit in 
simple and gracious words. Testimonies came to me 
from all parts of the country, from all walks in life, 
and from all ages; for the president of the Cente- 
narians’ Club -wrote me a touching letter. This 
hearty response confirmed me in my belief that 
Doctor Jordan was right. It was indeed our ideal 
to make this “the land where hatred expires.” 

There was but one discordant note; but it was 
shrill enough. It came from a fine scholar and a man 
of sterling worth; one, moreover, who belonged to a 
race which has suffered throughout the ages from 
the undying hatred of the rabble. This is the vial of 
math which he poured on my guilty head: 

“No, no, a thousand times no ! I hate, and never 
want my hate to cease. I had German friends once: 
I am bitterly ashamed of it. I have none now, I 
shall never have any. The time will come to root 
out hatred only when the accursed race has been 
exterminated. Fortunately you are better than 
your doctrines, and I am still able to take your 
hand.” 

Thus spake the son of the ancient Hebrew proph- 
ets. Dare I, without offense, wish peace to his soul? 

“The Land Where Hatred Expires !” Alas! Ten 
years ago I thought of that title only as a well-sound- 
ing truism. What is it to-day? A will-of-the-wisp? 
biting sarcasm? the substance of things hoped for? 
Yea, and the evidence of things not seen. 

Was the America I sought and descried in 1906 
only a lovely mirage? Doctrines of pride and vio- 
lence are asserted anew, in the name of Americanism; 
and in the name of the gentle Christ theologians are 
preaching the same unrelenting spirit as my learned 
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Jewish colleague: “No, no, a thousand times no! 
Hatred shall never cease, -and Hell must remain 
ablaze everlastingly !” 

Strangely enough, these ten years have not sad- 
dened me. I spent them in what seems to be “the 
land where hatred is kept alive,” the South of the 
Fiery Crosses. And in that section, in which are 
manifested such blind prejudices and such fiendish 
cruelty, I have found such genuine humanity, such 
universal gentleness, that my faith in human nature 
was not shattered, but enhanced. I could not hate 
the haters: indeed, I have never come across more 
lovable people. No, man is not “totally depraved.” 
He wants to do right; he :vouId love to love. It is 
not so much the wicked that are troubling: it is the 
misgmded virtuous. And this is a sure foundation 
for our hopes. For, if the leopard cannot change his 
spots, the well-meaning fanatic can recognize the 
error of his ways. 

Los ANGEtES, 

March 20 , 1925. 
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BEYOND HATRED 

THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN FRANCE 
AND AMERICA 



THE RETURN OF THE ARGONAUTS 

A SONG OF THE A. E. F. 

I 

1906 

Through the strangely gleaming seas, 
Westrvard rve plough; 

Lashed by the sit, health-giving breeze. 
Thronging the bow. 

With hopes indomitable a-buming. 

Eyes a-straining, hearts a-yeanung, 

We, thy foreign-bom sons, hail Thee, 
Long-dreamt-of haven of the Free, 
Unknown Mother beyond the sea, 
America! 

II 

1918 

We are coming to aid thee now, 

Europe, war-haunted! 

Through the treacherous flood we plough. 
Eastward, undaunted. 

We, the Knights of liberty’s quest. 

From the illimitable West, 

Rushing headlong, joyous and strong. 
Shall sweep the thrones of ancient wrong. 
Hear us shout as v/c throng: 

America! 



PROLOGUE 

THE LAND WHERE HATRED EXPIRES 

TO THE YOUNG-HEARTED OF ALL AGES 

Never shall I forget a stormy autumn crossing 
on the old French liner La Touraine, nearly nineteen 
years ago. It was my first vojmge to America. A 
magnetic influence drew me to the forward part of 
the ship, as far as we were allowed to go; and there, 
lashed by the sharp salt wind, I would spend long 
hours, alone, peering into the cold and pale horizon, 
toward the mysterious western land which was to 
become my country. Twenty feet below, on the 
main deck, there swarmed and seethed a crowd of 
steerage passengers, unkempt, sordid, cheerful withal: 
they too were straining their eyes, although they 
knew that naught was to be seen for several days, 
toward the lure of the setting sun. A full shipload of 
human freight — reeking, ignorant, worse perhaps — 
but all illumined by an unconquerable hope; Amer- 
ica 1 America, the land of promise, the land of free- 
dom, the land of opportunity; America I a new heaven 
and a new earth. Each throb of the mighty engine 
brought us nearer to that land of our dreams, across 
that wilderness of heaving and tossing waters, now 
sombre, noW strangely pale under the leaden sky. 
The infinite anguish and the secret exhilaration of 
that lonely crossing will never fade in my memory. 

You, my readers, may never have gone through 
the same experience. At least, not in the flesh. But 
the soul of your roving ancestors lives in you. The 
incurable urge of Pilgrim and Argonaut will not let 

3 
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you settle down, like old men in an old land. You 
may be prosperous, sensible, middle-aged; still you 
stand to-day as we stood then on the Touraine, peer- 
ing with eager eyes into the same horizon — the ever- 
new promise of American life. Your journey has 
been smoother than ours, over sunlit seas and nnth 
merry companions. But, because they are coming 
to you as a matter of course, may you never forget 
the promise, and the wonder, and the responsibiliti^ 
of that call to American citizenship! Perhaps we, 
who have known other conditions, may help you 
realize your blessings and your duties. I hope you 
will not resent the paradoxical form of the statement: 
but I firmly believe that it is we, the newcomers, the 
immigrants, who are at heart the true Americans. 
Others may happen to be born between the Great 
Lakes and the Rio Grande: we came because w'e 
heard the distant call of the American spirit, and 
because it struck a deep note of response in our own 
hearts. We who left the old home of our own accord, 
not without a wrench, in order to seek a freer life — 
we are the true descendants of the discoverers and 
pioneers of old, adventurers and missionaries, Span- 
ish Conquistadores, French Jesuits or Coureurs des 
Bois, Pilgrim Fathers or Quakers. We were not born 
in America: that was a mistake perhaps; but we were 
bom Americans, and we came home as soon as we 
knew where to find our home. And this is why a 
man who spent a quarter of a century on the other 
side is so bold as to address you to-day, and to in- 
terpret before you the spirit of America. 

A motley crowd w’ere we, cabin passengers and 
steerage alike, on the good slup La Touraine : stolid 
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and stocky folk from central Europe, swarthy men 
and women from the southlands, Jews from Poland 
and Rumania. And by this time we are Americans, 
one and all. We have given up our native speech for 
the wonderful tongue of Shakespeare, W. J. Bryan, 
and George Ade; the picturesque garb of ancient vil- 
lages has been discarded for the plain and sensible 
uniform of American civilization; titles and dynastic 
allegiances have been left, as undesirable, at the 
gateway of Ellis Island; and our very habits of 
thought have undergone a radical change. But do 
you believe that we have dropped like a burden all 
the immemorial traditions of our homelands? We 
have not, and it would be a thousand pities if- we 
had. For the primal glory of the American spirit is 
that it is a blend of all that Europe has to offer. A 
blend, not a mosaic. I recognize no subnationalities 
under the Stars and Stripes. I hate the look and the 
sound of such words as French-American, English- 
American, German- American. Local prejudices ought 
not to be imported from over the water. But I 
have no respect and no sympathy for the man who 
turns in anger and in derision against the land of his 
birth. It is only good Frenchmen, good Germans, 
good Russians that will make good Americans. The 
wonderful range of America is due to the very fact 
that, from the most varied corners of Europe, strong 
men and women have come, each with his or her 
potentialities. It would be suicidal for America to 
ignore that fact, which ought to be her pride. We 
are a composite nation, and our duty, as we become 
more and more American, is >not to forget our own 
ancestors, not to limit our traditions to the 140 
years of national life, but to trace all the roots 
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of tKe mighty American tree to the various trans- 
atlantic soils where it first grew. Let us — if you 
will forgive the familiarity of the expression — let us 
pool Our anc^tors — let us all be heirs to all! The 
^eatest privilege of American citizenship is just 
that blending of traditions. I feel now as if my two 
gra^fathers had bravely fought against each other 
w I know it was partly for me that 

Washington displayed his quiet heroism and his se- 
rene wisdom. But that is not all. I feel as though 
the whole glorious past of England were mine, as it 
IS yours— England, dear old England, that has given 
us her speech, the unrivalled treasure of her literature, 
er indomrtable spirit of adventure, her passionate 
desire for fpedom and fair play, her sound practical 
sense, and her deep-seated belief m our responsibility 
before a Power not of this world. Your English heri- 
tage IS now mme, and that of all my fellow passen- 
gers on the rouraine— a priceless possession. But I 
an you to remember that all Americans are French 
de^ee. Was it not the ideas of eighteenth- 
old 5®^'^^.P^°sophy, grafted on the sturdy 
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Paris alive, for, even before the war, Americans were 
by far the most popular foreigners in the French 
capital, and the United States is the only country 
where a Frenchman feels immediately at home. 

And I do not want you to forget that we Ameri- 
cans are all the sons of Germany too, even those of 
us in whose veins there flows not one drop of Teu- 
tonic blood. Our 10,000,000 fellow citizens of Ger- 
man extraction have colored the whole American 
soul. They have brought with them the old German 
qualities of steady labor, cleanliness, thrift, the love 
of home, and the fear of God. We are all the bene- 
ficiaries of the German Reformation, yea, even the 
Roman Catholics among us, for without Martin 
Luther the church would not have reformed herself 
at Trent. We are all beholden to the great philos- 
ophers, poets, scientists, and musicians of the Ger- 
man past, to Goethe and Schiller, to Kant and Hegel, 
to Beethoven and Wagner. Those names mean in- 
finitely more to us than those of many of our most 
prominent compatriots. Whatever folly or crime 
our kinsfolk may have committed, and under what- ' 
ever flag, it is our privilege and it is our mission, as 
Americans, to cherish and preserve, more truly per- 
haps than they themselves, the treasures of their 
splendid cultural tradition. 

And I want you to love and respect Italy too, 
Italy twice the mistress or leader of the world, at the 
time of the Roman Empire and at the time of the 
Renaissance; Italy, laden with such a burden of his- 
torical glory that it seems as though any nation 
would sink under it; and yet she lives and grows, 
energetic, self-confident, joyous, conscious of her 
past greatness, but not awed, and thus proving her- 

i 
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self worthy of a still greater future; Italy, oldest and 
youngest of great nations, still as of old the breeding- 
ground and the Mecca of innumerable artists; Italy, 
well to the fore in science, and making giant strides 
in good government. I want you to remember and 
love the chivalrous and mystic spirit of old Spain, 
gloomy and ferocious at times, but which wrote for 
us the grandest epic of discovery and conquest. I 
want you to seek and love the vast, vague, and 
mighty spirit of Holy Russia, the land of sorrow, 
whence came such words of peace and tenderness, 
through the lips of Tolstoy, as the world had not 
heard for many hundred years. I want you to know 
and love the ant-like industry, the artistic witchery, 
the smiling heroism of the Japanese. America is heir 
to all the world. Do not cut off any part of what is 
rightfully yours. Do not fear lest this Pantheon of 
many national ideals should turn into a Pandemo- 
nium: for the American spirit is large enough to 
harmonize them all. 

For this is indeed the Land where Hatred Expires, 
the land of universal reconciliation. This is the land 
where all are given a fair chance, and where English- 
men, Frenchmen, Austrians, Russians, Germans, can 
meet on a common ground of democracy, justice, and 
good-fellowship; where they have at last a chance of 
becoming acquainted Mth one another, and, know- 
ing one another, to appreciate and to love. For 
hatred is but the child of ignorance: all education 
consists in the unlearning of hatred. One of my very 
good friends on the faculty of the Rice Institute was 
a hery young Prussian. In Europe we should have 
hurled at ^ch other bombs, shrapnel, hand-gre- 
nades, asphyxiating gases, and other inventions of 
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the Father of Wars: here we did not even hurl epi- 
thets at each other’s heads, but met socially and even 
discussed with tolerable coolness the philosophy of 
the great conflict. There is something in the Ameri- 
can atmosphere that is deadly to hatred. Just like 
the veterans of Gettysburg, those of Gravelotte and 
Mars-Ia-Tour remember naught but the heroism, 
and forget the bitter animosity, of their old quar- 
rels. Only perhaps under the Stars and Stripes will 
men who have fought on opposite sides at Liege, 
Charleroi, the Marne, or Tannenberg, be able to 
shake hands as men and brothers. For generations 
France has been the Erbfeind, the hereditary foe, of 
Germany; for nearly half a century France has . 
nursed a fierce desire for revenge; Germany is sing- 
ing to-day: “We shall never forego our hate. We 
have one foe and one alone, England!” And even 
Christian ministers greet each other with the sinis- 
ter wish: God punish England ! Oh 1 What a bless- 
ing it is to live in this land which bears malice to 
none, this land which recognizes no hereditary foes 
but sin, ignorance, and disease, this land where 
hatred expires 1 

And what is the reason for this wonderful priv- 
ilege of America? Is there something in our soil, in 
our climate, in the air we breathe, that is physically 
uncongenial to the dark flower of hatred, which 
blooms so rankly in the blood-sodden fields of Eu- 
rope? Evidently not. The men who are so fiercely 
fighting in the old countries are our kinsmen; our 
climate is not milder than theirs, nor is our soil more 
fruitful; their culture is fully abreast of ours. What 
then is the key to this strange contrast? 

The reason for America’s sanity as a nation, the 
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unique power which enables her to welcome men 
from all parts of the world and to turn them into 
loyal citizens, is that America is a country that 
looks forward instead of backward — in other terms, ^ 
a country whose ideals are principles instead of tra- 
ditions. Allow a professional student and teacher of 
history to state the fact quite frankly: Europe is 
suffering from an overdose of the historical spirit; 
Europe lacks the healthy radicalism, the youthful- 
ness, I had almost said the boyishness, of the Ameri- 
can mind. When you travel in dear old Europe, you 
are delighted with the quaint villages, the churches 
and castles hoary with centuries, the bright costumes 
of the peasant women, the narrow, crooked lanes of 
mediaeval cities, the pomp of court functions and 
, military pageants. History is beautiful for the poet, 
the artist, and even for the casual traveller. But 
Europe is choked up with history. The imagination 
of the Germans has been so filled with thoughts of 
the Middle Ages that history, with them, amounted 
to an obsession, a mental disease. For a long time 
the French would hark back to ancient Gaul, with 
the Rhine as its northeastern boundar3^ The French 
and the Germans are still fighting out the conse- 
quences of the treaty of Verdun, in 843. Traditions, 
customs, institutions, dynasties, have cast their po- 
tent spell over the minds of our European friends. 
They are haunted with memories of the gorgeous 
and tragic past; and, in the shadoi\'y world in which 
th^ live, they have lost the sense of actual values. 

Do not believe that I do not feel the poignant 
charm, the secret and subtle appeal of the undying 
p^t. But, for heaven’s sake, do not mix up archae- 
ology and poetry ^vith present-day politics; let by- 
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gones be bygones, let the dead bury their dead, do 
not allow fossils to obstruct the path of living men ! 
Historical traditions, at present, are the last fron- 
tiers, the only barriers between nations. From the 
point of view of science, of commerce, of industry, 
of philosophy, Europe is one, the whole Western 
World is one, and very soon the whole world. East 
and West, will be one. Even soldiers of contending 
nations are more and more alike in uniform, arma- 
ment, and spirit. But while all the thousand streams 
of modern civilization are converging into one mighty 
river, historical culture reverses the process. It looks 
backward, toward the headwaters of each rivulet; 
it preserves and emphasizes differences which, if 
left to themselves, would soon disappear in the broad 
current of modern thought. The nationalistic, tra- 
ditionalist education of Europe fosters exclusiveness, 
diffidence, hatred. Hence the strange paradox that 
the best educated of all European nations is also the 
most bigoted in its pride and selfishness; that the 
hateful prejudices which have caused the present 
war have been kept up, not by the common people, 
but by poets, politicians, and university professors. 
All of us, when we come to America, are welcome to 
preserve our sentimental and artistic traditions: 
but we are expected to leave behind all the heredi- 
tary jealousies which are the warp and woof of Eu- 
ropean history. What Europe needs is a similar 
experience, a great unlearning, a mighty revolution 
against the dead hand of the past that still oppresses 
her. The past is past I Let us cherish the fine old 
stories of our fathers’ heroic deeds: but let us settle 
all present and future differences as men of the 
twentieth century. If we could but conjure away 
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tKat incubus of Historical traditions, peace would be 
at Hand. ^ 

Many Europeans believe tHat tHose very tradi- 
tions — a war-stained History, a nobility of idlen^s, 
a dynasty for display — are essential to a nation. 
THey despise tHe dead level of our democracy, tHe 
uninteresting record of our party struggles, barely 
relieved by two or tHree wars, one only waged on a 
large scale. THey call us sordid materialists, because 
our ideal is not to glorify wHoIesale murder. Mate- 
rialists, we! It is Germany, England, Russia, even 
France, tHat are materialists in tHeir worsHip of a 
certain territory, of certain institutions, of certain 
men. We are idealists, for tHe unity of our nation is 
based on nothing material: it is based on principles. 
THe race and the speech of our people might grad- 
ually change beyond recognition; our constitution 
might be altered in such a way as to puzzle those 
who framed it: yet, so long as we remain true to 
certain guiding ideas, America would be herself still. 

And what is the first and greatest of these ideas? 
Is it democracy? Is it liberty? No: it is justice. 
Liberty is but a negative ideal at best; we know that 
liberty has limits: there is no limit to justice; and 
where perfect justice reigns, there true liberty will 
rule also. Not democracy: democracy is a vague 
term. If by democracy you mean universal suffrage, 
you will find that democracy is but a means of assur- 
ing better justice, of doing away with the hereditary 
injustices of caste and autocracy, of maintaining fair 
play in the political field. America is the land where 
w'e strive to give to every man according to his de- 
normal man full liberty, to the lunatic 
and the thief an asylum or a jail, to the murderer 
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an electric ch'air. We believe in justice, we cherish 
justice, as the one essential element of the American 
ideal. 

Now, it would not do for us to pat ourselves on 
the back and say: “What fine fellows we are!” 
There are as fine fellows as any of us on the other 
side; but they suffer from handicaps and limitations 
which it has been our good fortune to shake off. 
Superiority is no justification for self-complacency 
and a pharisaical attitude. Superiority spells re- 
sponsibility. If it be true that the American spirit 
stands for justice, then there is a huge task before 
us, and appalling dangers. 

Our first duty, before we boast any more, will be 
to carry out the principle of the American spirit in 
our own land. So far, we have applied it almost ex- 
clusively to politics, and even there, only half- 
heartedly. You will have to apply the same princi- 
ple to economic and social affairs; you will have to 
understand that industrial democracy is the natural 
corollary of political democracy; that the man who 
pays us a salary controls us more immediately than 
any mayor, congressman, or senator; that those at 
the head of practical monopolies and franchises are, 
or ought to be, in every sense of the term, public 
trustees and public officials; that an hereditary land- 
lord or oil king, in this free land of ours, is as much 
of an anomaly as an hereditary judge or king would be. 

You will have to apply your American principle to 
the race question. There we see the advantage of 
adopting Justice rather than Democracy as our 
watchword. A crude misinterpretation of democracy 
placed the South, for a few years, at the mercy of a 
totally unprepared electorate; and you have been 
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shuddering at the memory of those shameful days 
for two generations. The time has come when you 
can afford to h&just : to frame such laws that the illit- 
erate, the drunkard, the criminal, be excluded from 
the privileges of active citizenship; while all desirable 
citizens, whatever may be their sex, race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, will be^ welcome to 
the full exercise of American liberty. Think for your- 
selves, men and women of the rejuvenated South: 
do not allow your grandfathers to do your thin^ng 
for you. Granting that your grandfathers were right 
in their day and generation: it is the problems of 
this day that you have to face. Do not be hypno- 
tized, like the people in Europe, by the injustices 
and miseries of a buried past. Be Americans. The 
future is before you: the future is yours. 

Not only must we keep America true to the Amer- 
ican spirit in home affairs, but we must make her a 
missionary, an apostle among nations. A historical 
tradition is exclusive and incommunicable: you can- 
not expect a German to be loyal to the memory of 
Richelieu, Carnot, or Gambetta; or a Frenchman to 
worship Frederick the Great or Bismarck. But if 
we stand for a principle, if we think of the future 
rather than of the past, of the generations for whose 
destiny we are partly responsible rather than of the 
ancestors who have framed our own destinies — then 
we can bid the whole world to commune with us. 
European patriotism may be in direct and tragic con- 
flict with the^ dictates of humanity: the men who 
sank the Lusitania were in all likelihood Christians 
and gentlemen. Sane and good men may be so led 
astray ss to repeat the barbaric words: “My coun- 
try, right or wrong!” American patriotism is no 
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shadowy replica of French, German, or British pa- 
triotism: it is of a different kind altogether. It can- 
not conceivably be opposed to the interests of hu- 
manity, for it is based on humanitarian principles. 
An American cannot consistently say: “My coun- 
try, right or wrong!” for his first concern, his high- 
est duty, is that his countrj'^ should be right rather 
than victorious in battle. Victory! World-wide 
empire ! What care we for these? The one suprem- 
acy that America desires is to be a leader in the 
cause of international as well as national justice. 
And the supreme achievement of American patri- 
otism, the American conquest of the world, will be 
the day when the jealous patriotism of European 
countries has died, when all nations are united in the 
bonds of democracy and peace, under the segis of 
justice. 

Sons of the discoverers, the conquerors, the pil- 
grims, and the pioneers ! The task is not done. There 
are more strange and lonely seas for your ships to 
plough. Never have such infinite horizons been re- 
vealed to the eyes of any generation. Go forth, in 
the spirit of high adventure; discover for yourselves, 
and organize for all future generations the New 
America, the promised land that we dreamed of and 
shall never see, the universal commonwealth founded 
on justice and love. 



PART I 

POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 



CHAPTER I 

MESOCRACY IN FRANCE 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

I 

It was a keen disappointment for the friends of 
France in this country to discover that France was 
democratic neither in thought nor in deeds. On the 
other hand, our enthusiasm for democracy, pure and 
undefiled, struck our French friends as a token of 
political immaturity. Clemen ceau referred with 
something akin to affectionate sarcasm to “la noble 
candeur” — the holy simplicity — of President Wilson. 
When it was agreed that the Great War was a cru- 
sade for democracy, France raised no objection; the 
French leaders might have repeated the words of the 
old English parliamentarian (Lord Melbourne, I 
believe): “It does not much matter what we say; 
but we must all say the same thing.” But when 
President Wilson practically promised Germany a 
free pardon if she would put on the white robe of 
democracy, or when he sent his generous greeting 
to the first assembly of the Pan-Russian Soviet, 
France — political France — demurred. Clouds rear 
themselves into magnificent castles; but such visions 
should not interfere with the work to be done in a 
world of realities. And, for the best-trained French 
intellects in our generation, democracy is not a 
reality. 

It is hard to agree upon a definition of democracy. 

19 
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The government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, will do as well as any. Translated 
into concrete terms, this implies universal suffrage. 
Every widening of the franchise is a step toward 
democracy. Caste and property qualifications, race 
and sex disabilities have been swept away. There re- 
mains one stronghold of privilege, one survival of 
ancient arbitrary discriminations — age. Universal 
suffrage is at best adult suffrage. A manifest injus- 
tice: for Miss Winifred Sackville Stoner at the age of 
five might have cast a more intelligent vote than 
many of her elders. When babes in arms ate taken 
to the polling-booth to exercise the inalienable and 
sacred right of all human beings and take part in the 
government of their country, then we shall have 
perfect democracy. As this hardly belongs to the 
realm of practical politics, we are compelled to tone 
down oiu* high-sounding definition. Democracy never 
was and never could be the government of the peo- 
ple by all the people. The adoption of an arbitrary 
age limit implies that all men are not equally en- 
titled to a vote, but only those men who offer some 
essential guarantees of knowledge and experience. 
It is a crude selection, but it is a selection all the 
same, and it suffices to explode the sacredness of the 
democratic dogma. France committed in the past 
the blunder of extending electoral rights to men who 
were less prepared for it than the children in our 
grade schools; the Hindus of Pondreh^ry, the negroes 
of Senegal. No democrat would be consistent enough 
to justify such a coiirsc at the present day, and the 
policy wc arc pursuing in the Philippines, or in the 
bouthern States, which France is also applying in 
Algeria and Indo-China, is a frank admission that 
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there is no mystic value in democracy. There can 
never be too much truth, too much justice, or too 
much brotherly love; but the moment is soon reached 
when there is too much democracy. 

No sane government can be a government by all 
the people: it must be a government by those fit to 
govern. But even these cannot use their power con- 
stantly and directly : we are led to the elective method 
which, in common parlance, has become synonymous 
with democracy. Wherever free elections are held, 
there democracy prevails. Note that the elective 
system places government in the hands, not of all 
qualified voters, but only of the majority. It may 
be a bare majority: so bare as to be indecent. The 
minority may be left out in the cold for twenty years, 
or indeed indefinitely. Lincoln’s formula should, 
therefore, be amended as follows: Democracy is the 
government of the people by a majority of qualified 
voters. 

But does that majority actually rule? No: we 
have not yet evolved a satisfactory process whereby 
it would spontaneously extract and bring to the fore 
the best elements that it contains. An election is 
usually naught but a choice between two or more 
self-appointed, self-perpetuating groups. It might be 
otherwise if nominations always came to seek the 
man, and if the candidates were personally known 
to all the voters. As it is, and under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, politicians, in France as well 
as in America, are machine-made. They may turn 
out well: so well that they may attempt to smash the 
particular machine which has brought them into 
political life. Such cases of heroic ingratitude are 
rare. In a world of “normalcy,” we can put our 
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penny in the slot of two rival machines, but we draw 
very much the same kind of chewing-gum in either 
case. And Lincoln’s definition grows under our hands 
to this unlovely bulk: Democracy is the government 
of the people by small alternating minorities of pro- 
fessional politicians, indorsed, with enthusiasm or 
with resignation, by a majority of qualified voters. 
It is not, it cannot be, a government by the whole 
people. Whether it has ever been a government bj'’ 
the best of the people, and for the whole of the peo- 
ple, is a question which history cannot answer off- 
hand with an exultant affirmative. 

We take it for granted that the more progressive 
thought in a country must also be the more demo- 
cratic. This is by no means invariably the case. 
The “advanced” elements in Europe have repeat- 
edly turned their backs on democracy. The Jaco- 
bins at the time of the great Revolution, the Syndi- 
calists in our own days, frankly proclaimed the right 
of a ‘ ‘conscious” or “enlightened” minority to lead 
the ignorant masses. Jacobinism, Syndicalism, and 
their synthesis Bolshevism, are words of ill-repute. 
But the same problem presented itself to moderate 
Republicans, with whom we are in full sympathy, 
and was settled in their minds in the same way: a 
more or less open denial of the democratic dogma. 

The crucial instance was this: in 1848, the Sov- 
ereign People saw fit to elect Louis Napoleon Presi- 
dent of the Republic, simply because he was a Bona- 
parte. WTien, four years later, he made himself 
Emperor, he could rightfully claim that he held his 
sceptte^ by the grace of God and the will of the 
people assisted by a little bit of juggling. This 
placed the Republicans in a most painful quandary: 
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the application of the democratic principle had led 
to what they thought the suicide of democracy, 
yictor Hugo had to admit that democracy might 
be deluded; in other terms, that you could fool the 
great majority of the people some of the time, and 
then fool them again with something else, and so 
ad infinitum. When you called upon the People to 
raise its God-inspired voice, you might get an an- 
swer from a totally different entity, the Rabble: 

Oui, le Peuple est en haul, mais la Foule est en has. 

The chief distinction between the two is that the 
People votes for us and the Rabble against us. So 
the great democratic poet came to the undemocratic 
conclusion that votes should be weighed rather than 
counted; the enlightened Republicanism of the Pari- 
sian working men should mean more than the grega- 
rious Bonapartism of the rural masses; la Ville- 
Lumi^re, the Metropolis of Light, had a right to 
dictate to the rest of the country— a right which was 
asserted once more in March, 1871, during the tragic, 
farce of the Commune. 

Another case of conflict between radicalism and 
democracy in France is offered by the woman-suf- 
frage question. In theory, the Radicals approve of 
it. In practice, they know — or they believe — that 
French women are much more conservative than 
the men, much more, under the influence of the 
Catholic Church. If they were given the vote, radi- 
calism would be “snowed under.” So democracy 
must be protected against itself. It is much wiser 
to sacrifice principles than men: for what would be 
the use of democratic principles if there were no 
democrats to apply them or profit by them? The 
Radicals resigned themselves to their painful duty. 
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and strangled suffrage on the altar of democracy— a 
reasoning akin to that of Ugolino, who devoured his 
children so that they would not be fatherless. 

Before condemning those French democrats who 
are afraid of democracy, it would be well to remem- 
ber that we, who oroclaim the sanctity of the demo- 
cratic dogma in politics, reject it contemptuously 
in all other domains. Democracy exists neither in 
art nor in science. A best-seller is not ipso facto a 
masterpiece, else Harold Bell Wright would be our 
Balzac. And it would be farcical to submit Ein- 
stein’s theory — or Darwin’s, for that matter — to a 
popular referendum. In the economic world, many 
political democrats shudder at the thought of de- 
mocracy. It seems natural to intrust the fate of a 
huge concern like the city of New York, or the 
Union itself, to the decision of the multitude. But 
it is rank heresy to suggest the same form of gov- 
ernment for a much more modest industrial or com- 
mercial concern. It is moirstrous that a man should 
be chief executive of a nation by hereditary right; 
that a judge should openly purchase his seat on the 
bench and bequeath it to his son; that a captain 
should buy his company or a colonel his regiment. 
But we find it perfectly normal that a captain of 
industry should purchase a new plant — thereby con- 
trolling, more intimately than any politician, the 
welfare of thousands; and that Captain Junior should 
step into his father’s shoes. If democracy be indeed 
absurd in art, science, commerce, and industry, it 
IS hard to see why it should be hdd sacred in poli- 
tics. 
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Nothing would be more unjust, therefore, than to 
condemn our friends unheard, simply because their 
conception of democracy is not absolutely coexten- 
sive with ours. The French, for instance, are back- 
ward enough to appoint their judges instead of elect- 
ing them; but our federal bench, likewise, is ap- 
pointed, and we are not sure that it is inferior to 
the judiciaries of the different States. With all these 
preparations, I think I may safely discuss my main 
point: to wit, that the French Government is not a 
democracy. It uses a democratic vocabulary, and it 
affects the form of a constitutional monarchy of the 
English type. But it remains to-day, under M. 
Doumergue, what it was already under Louis- 
Philippe, Louis XIV, Louis XI, Philip the Fair; a 
government by permanent officials, recruited from 
the middle class, and embodying the ideal of the 
middle class; a Bourgeois Bureaucracy, in terms bor- 
rowed directly from the French; or, to use the word 
suggested by our best authority on South American 
affairs, Victor Andres Belaunde, a “Mesocracy.” 

It is the tritest of paradoxes to say that the politi- 
cal machinery in France is of trifling importance: 
the three real powers are the Bureaucracy, the Press, 
and Money; and the greatest of these, thank the 
Lord! is the Bureaucracy. Parliament might very 
well shut up shop, as it did in Spain; President and 
cabinet ministers might grow lettuce d. la Diodetienne, 
or translate Horace in rural retreats; and France 
would miss nothing %ntal — only an exciting and ex- 
pensive form of sport, more humane than bull-fights 
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^n'd^'AfLOte intellectual than baseball. The Bureau- 
cracy would keep functioning, as it has functioned 
from time immemorial, under King, Emperor, or 
President: self-recruiting, honest on the whole, proud 
of its particular branch of the service, fairly efficient, 
and wofully unprogressive. 

This is not a wild hypothesis: it is a plain state- 
ment of fact. France had at least half a dozen revo- 
lutions and coups dTtat within less than a hundred 
years (1789-1871). Dynasties, flags, and regimes 
passed away: the Bureaucracy neither died nor sur- 
rendered. Not only did it preserve its traditional 
methods unshaken, but most of its personnel clung 
to their official armchairs with the same tenacity as 
the Vicar of Bray to his benefice. The same men re- 
ceived renewed investiture from Bonaparte, Bourbon, 
Orleans, or Republic; the France they served — the 
France they were — had existed long before the politi- 
cal puppet that happened to strut in Paris for a 
season, and it would endure long after dynasties had 
gone to the scrap-heap. 

Take the management of foreign affairs: M. 
Philippe Berthelot, who retired (under a Chinese 
cloud) not so very long ago,* had been the power be- 
hind the throne at the Quai d’Orsay under the nom- 
inal leadership of a dozen ministers. M. Jusserand 
represented France at Washington for nearly twenty 
years, and he was continuously in the diplomatic 
service for no less than forty-five. Such men are 
keeping up the^ traditions of Talleyrand, who served 
the Ancient Regime, the Revolution, Napoleon, the 
Restoration, and ^ Louis-Philippe; and Talleyrand 
'was but continuing Vergennes, de Lionne, and 
Richelieu. 


* M. Bcrtlielot was xecently reinstated. 
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In Borne affairs, the Prefects of the Third' Repub- 
lic are the lineal descendants of the Prefects of 
Napoleon, who were but the Intendants of the old 
Monarchy under a more classical name. There is 
no more curious instance of the stability of the 
Bureaucrats, and of their independence of political 
power. The Prefects are the heads of the ninety sub- 
divisions of France known as Departments. They 
are the chief executives in their districts, as the rep- 
resentatives, not of the local population, but of the 
central government — somewhat in the same manner 
as the governors of colonial possessions. Appointed 
by the Home Ofhce, or Ministry of the Interior, they 
are supposed to be the instruments of the cabinet 
in power, and to support its policies. They, at any 
rate, might be expected to be political appointees, 
and to follow the fate of their patrons. But such is 
not the case. Prefects remain at their posts under 
Moderates and under Radicals; they would still 
carry on under Napoleon IV, Philip VII, or a Soviet. 
All that a new government does is to shift them 
round a little, A prefect who is persona grata with 
his minister will be transferred to a pleasanter or 
more influential prefecture. One who has incurred 
disfavor will be sent to a sleepy little town, or to 
one in which local society still ostracizes government 
officials, as in some of the western provinces. But 
he is not dismissed. He may even be kicked upward 
instead of out; or he may be put in cold storage in 
some well-paid sinecure. Except in a case of scan- 
dalous unworthiness — a case so rare as to be almost 
unthinkable — a prefect, who wears the uniform of a 
Major-General,* is as secure in the possession of his 

* As a prefect’s uniform is most funereal — sable and silver — ^hc is known 
as Gfnlral de Croque-Morts : General of Mourners. 
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rank as a general in the regular army. Both may be 
unsuitably employed and in comparative disgrace, 
like a famous general under President Wilson; but 
both are sure of holding their title and a job. 

There is a French proverb which expresses this 
invincible continuity of French life, whatever may 
be the frail and pretentious little craft that floats 
upon its stream: “P/us ga change, plus c’esl la mime 
chose” 


III 

We said that the Bureaucracy in France was self- 
perpetuating. There is no strict equivalent for our 
spoils system. In most branches there is an exami- 
nation at the entrance of the career, and appoint- 
ments are made practically for life. It would be ex- 
cessive to claim that political pull has no part in 
securing admission or promotion; but, as ministers 
come and go, while officials are permanent, it is 
hardly safe for a man to commit himself too com- 
pletely to one political group. Then the Bureaucrats 
have a strong esprit de corps; they resent, and at- 
tempt to thwart, the intrusions of the politicians. 

All this would not be radically contrary to democ- 
racy, if the officials were recruited from all classes, 
and were themselves free from class feeling. But 
such is not the case. Although there have been signs 
of change within the last twenty years — the growth, 
within the Bureaucracy, of a proletariat permeated 
with syndicalist ideas— officialdom is still the strong- 
hold of the bourgeoisie. 

It was so from the beginning; for centuries the 
nobles had scorned^ the work of administration, re- 
serving their activity for war and social pleasure. 
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TEe kings, distrusting the nobility, did not encour- 
age them to take part in the government either of 
provinces or of the realm as a whole. The masses 
were disqualified on account of their ignorance. So 
the honorific and profitable burden of administra- 
tion fell upon the Third Estate: an intelligent mid- 
dle class, the most substantial, the most permanent 
element in French society; and this class is ruling 
tO'day. 

The limits of the French bourgeoisie are real, and 
yet hard to define. Within our own lifetime the up- 
ward boundary has practically disappeared; the no- 
bility survives, and even expands with alarming 
rapidity: but it is almost completely merged with 
the plutocracy (Jewish, American, and even French); 
and the plutocracy, in its turn, is nowhere separated 
from the bourgeoisie. Thus the word bourgeoisie, 
which used to denote exclusively the middle class, is 
now extended by socialist writers to the capitalistic 
upper class. In this new parlance, a duke, a rich 
merchant or manufacturer, and a high government 
official are all bourgeois. 

A caste system — a class is but a caste which has 
not yet solidified — could not endure without external 
marks of distinction: conversely, when there are in- 
delible physical differences between elements in the 
population, a caste system is bound to arise, as in 
the colonies of most European powers and in our 
own South. In France the physical criterion is not 
racial; no one has ever been socially damned be- 
cause he had brown eyes and a high cephalic index. 
It is entirely a question of costume and personal 
habits. A bourgeois is a man with a white collar and 
uncallouscd hands. He may be a struggling clerk 
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or shop-walker, much poorer than many peasants 
or mechanics. But as soon as he assumes the uni- 
form of the ruling class, he also adopts its mentality. 
He is a bourgeois, with reverence for order, property, 
tradition, with contempt for those men whose clothes 
are grimy, whose hands are horny, and whose speech 
is rude. And this contempt will be not lessened, but 
intensified, if the objectionable person be of their 
own kin. Just as patriotism is most extreme on the 
border, class consciousness is most intense at the 
boundary between the bourgeoisie and the people. 
There is more democracy of manners among the de- 
scendants of the feudal aristocracy than among the 
men just risen from the abyss, who are in mortal 
fear of being dragged back into it. The son ashamed 
of his parents whose lifelong sacrifice has opened for 
him the magic gate of the bourgeoisie — this sordid 
tragedy recurs daily throughout France. Once more 
the line of cleavage is not so much wealth as manual 
labor. To toil with one’s hands is still accounted 
servile. 

Only from 1830 to 1848 did the bourgeoisie enjoy 
the full title as well as the substance of power. The 
king of its choice was but the first of the bourgeois; 
the masses were not enfranchised. Government was 
but a police for the protection of property, a fence 
erected round the Haves to keep out the Have-Nots. 
If wealth be, as we are taught, the reward of fore- 
sight, thrift, industry, it deserves power. Only the 
richest taxpayers had a vote. A regime of privilege? 

Not any more,” Guizot would answer, “than the 
rule reserving teaching positions to men holding a 
d^ree. If you want power, qualify yourself for it: 
you are free to do so. Enrichissez-vous ! Get rich!” 
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— a piece of advice to which. Guizot’s enemies have 
given a sinister twist, but which after all is sound 
enough. Never was there a better adaptation be- 
tween the political and the economic doctrines of the 
country. France was managed like a great corpora- 
tion, in which only shareholders could elect the 
directors. 

The regime had its faults: the worst was that 
France was bored. But there are many virtues in 
that solid, hard-working, educated, legalistic, patri- 
otic bourgeoisie, of which M. Poincare is the sturdy 
flower. (This is original: I do not think M. Poincar^ 
has ever been called a flower before.) Mesocracy is 
not mediocracy. At any rate, the middle class know 
what they want, because they already have it. 
Definiteness of purpose makes for efficiency. Rather 
be ruled by the middle class than by the muddle 
class. 

But manhood suffrage came in 1848. Enormous as 
it is compared with the ancient privileged orders, the 
bourgeoisie remains a minority — certainly not twenty 
per cent of the population. How was it able to re- 
tain a practical monopoly of political and adminis- 
trative power? 

The first reason is the force of tradition. Conser- 
vative as we undoubtedly are in America, we have 
none the less, one and all, been uprooted from our 
native land, and have struck new roots in virgin 
soil. It is hard for us to appreciate the age-long 
habit of subordination, if not always of respect, that 
the French Revolution has not been able to destroy. 
Then, although the bourgeoisie is efficiently walled in, 
although ‘its gates are narrow and the path of apr 
proach is steep, still the gates swing open to the 
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pushful, and the path is not impassable. Every man 
hopes, if he cannot become a bourgeois himself, at 
least to make his son a bourgeois. Albert Thierry, a 
working man’s son, proclaimed as his motto: “Le 
refus de parvenir” — the refusal to leave his class; 
but he was unique, and he died young. Privileges 
and even abuses do not seem so intolerable when 
you nurse a reasonable expectation of profiting by 
them. The poor man on the road to wealth is al- 
ready a plutocrat at heart. Hazing is submitted to 
by the finest young fellows, in spite of its degrading 
features, because they can anticipate the glorious 
day when they will be among the hazers and not 
among the hazed. 

Then the maiorxty, the “lower classes,” the work- 
ing classes, the “people” in the antidemocratic sense 
of the term, do not form a solid and conscious body. 
The peasants have different interests, and therefore 
different principles, from the industrial workers. 
Although they too are socially ostracized by the 
bourgeoisie, they own their land, and they cast in 
their lot with the middle class as the defender of 
property. As France was until quite recently over- 
whelmingly rural, the alliance between the bour- 
geoisie and the peasantry against urban democracy 
would seem to be invincible. 

We can now understand how the bourgeoisie, with 
the help of the peasants, has been able to intrench 
itself in the one great governmental power in France, 
the Bureaucracy. The professions — including ad- 
miiptrative careers— require a long and costly prepa- 
ration. Now high-school education in France is 
dwided on social lines, into two main branches: 
higher primarj^ commercial, technical, on the one 
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hand, which is given free to all who are fit for it; 
and secondary education proper, of greater duration, 
and for which fees are charged. The former is demo- 
cratic, but does not lead to the professions. The 
student of a technical school will hardly ever be- 
come an “engineer” in the French sense of the term; 
he will remain a foreman. Secondary education 
alone, given in Lycies and Colleges, leads to the 
bachelor’s degree, and to the graduate professional 
schools. No doubt a number of scholarships are of- 
fered to the deserving sons of the people: the bour- 
geoisie has sense enough to aggregate to itself the 
best elements in the other classes. But these scholars 
are a minority; they are placed in a bourgeois atmos- 
phere, they are taught bourgeois traditions, and their 
desire is to break as completely as possible with 
their origins. One must draw the line somewhere, . 
and the logical place is between one’s father and 
oneself.* 

The fees and the long period of studies make sec- 
ondary education almost prohibitive for the masses. 
Democratic self-support of the American type hardly 
exists at all; and the very strict age limit set for en- 
tering the great professional schools makes it im- 
possible for a young man to interrupt his studies, 
earn some money, and then resume his course. But 
another and still more effective protection is raised 
against an influx of democratic elements into the 
sacred preserves of the bourgeoisie: the professions, 
for the first few years, do not pay. Hardly any mem- 
ber of a legal profession, hardly any officer in the 
army or navy, hardly any man in the more prom- 


* A further discussion of this problem will be found infra, in the ehur, 
ter, ''The New Quarrel of the AJneients and the Modemi” ^ 
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ising branches of the civil or diplomatic services, can 
expect to live on his salary. Young men have to 
pass difficult examinations and wait until they are 
thirty to secure a munificent pay of some four hun- 
dred dollars. 

The “marriage of convenience” is another factor 
of social stability. In an ancient country like France 
inherited wealth looms much larger than it does with 
us: opportunities for making new fortunes are fewer. 
So a “suitable match” is a recognized step in a 
young man’s career: it is prepared for more sedu- 
lously than a university degree. And the trustee of 
inherited wealth, the bourgeoisie, controls the mat- 
rimonial market. 

Even in politics, the bourgeois is supreme. It 
takes money to be elected, even by honest means, 
more money than the deputy will receive from the 
state in the four years of his term. It takes educa- 
tion — that classical, literary education which, as we 
have seen, the sons of the people have no fair chance 
of getting — to be successful in the bourgeois milieu 
of the Chamber. So the peasants, and even the 
social-democratic population of the cities, are rep- 
resented by bourgeois doctors, lawyers, and pro- 
fessors, like Jaur^. But for one Jaur^, who re- 
mained faithful to the class that had elected him, 
we find dozens of men who naturally reverted to, or 
veered toward, the upper class which held the good 
things of this world and was willing to welcome 
them. Thus Messrs. Viviani, Briand, Millerand be- 
gan their political careers as socialists and represen- 
tatives of working men’s districts. And we know how 
completely they have been purged of their youthful 
errors. 
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The problem therefore is not: How does the French 
bourgeoisie manage to keep democracy down? — but: 
How, under such unfavorable circumstances, did 
French democracy manage to assert itself at all, to 
be a power in the land and in the world? 

First of all, immediately before and immediately 
after the great Revolution, the bourgeoisie had to 
fight against the privileges of the nobility, and, in 
that fight, it was compelled to invoke democratic 
principles and the support of the people. When the 
fight was securely won, the bourgeoisie turned round . 
— some as early as 1794, some in 1830, more in 1848. 
But they could not undo all the mischief they had 
done: they could not frankly combat the democracy 
to which they had been rendering lip service. The 
long struggle between Voltairian free thought and the 
Catholic Church had the effect of splitting the bour- 
geoisie into two factions, the more progressive of 
which had to strike an alliance with the democratic 
elements. It was the issue of clericalism vs. anti- 
clericalism alone that kept many bourgeois on the 
liberal side. Without it we should never have seen 
such a typical conservative bourgeois as Waldeck- 
Rousseau heading a Ministry of Republican Defense 
with the sympathy of the Socialists. Anticlericalism 
is the stock in trade of the bourgeois radicals, their 
sole raison d’kre. Hence the fierceness with which 
they are whipping that poor dead horse at the 
present day. 

But another factor has worked in favor of democ- 
racy, and counterbalanced to some extent the over- 
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whelming superiority of the bourgeois-peasant alli- 
ance: the democrats occupied strategic positions, the 
great dries, particularly Paris. The working people 
of Paris were better educated, could come and act 
together more rapidly, than the peasants and even 
the provincial bourgeoisie. Over the purely Parisian 
bourgeoisie they had the superiority of numbers. 
They were strengthened by many deserters from the 
upper class, who came to the people either out of 
idealism or for less worthy reasons. Thanks to the 
centralization for which the Andent R%ime had 
been striving and which was perfected by Napoleon, 
an order froni Paris would at first be blindly fol- 
lowed by provincial France. This is the secret of the 
jCTky course of French history from 1789 to 1871. 
Repeatedly, the radical elements congregated in 
Pans, supported ^ by the Parisian populace, would 
make a sudden bid for power, and take a bold step 
toward democracy. The provinces would remain 
passive for a while, then slowly, irresistibly, the per- 
manent superiority of the bourgeois-peasant alliance 
wouldmake ^elf felt. In 1830, 1848, 1871, conserva- 
ive Fiance came back,” and with increasing rapid- 
ity and violence. It may be said that in the Com- 

'^71 democratic Paris finally 
lost tbe faght. Since that date a Parisian revolution 
ou o 'eepmg wrth the temper of the vast conserva- 
Uve classes has become almost unthinkable. Paris 
has been tamed at last. 

bourgeoisie got what they wanted- 
1-fip privileges except their own; 

a rlwir 1-^ ^ secured what they were craving for — 

So both a ^ ° had tilled for centuries, 

re now in agreement to keep things as they 
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are, and against their combined strength the indus- 
trial workers are powerless. 

And such an order of things is not to be despised. 
France, on the whole, is decently governed and 
quietly prosperous. The members of the French 
Parliament are rather better educated than our 
average Congressman, and they are more brilliant 
than the average British M. P. They are honest, as 
deputies go. They are probably less under the 
thumb of big business than the very gentlemanly 
members of the House of Commons. Scandals like 
the Marconi affair, which were politely hushed at 
Westminster, would have been pitilessly thrashed 
out at the Palais-Bourbon. The French constitution 
has no damning fault. It does not prevent France 
from getting the government she deserves — no bet- 
ter, no worse. Once more, the substance of power is 
not there: it is in the Bureaucracy, in the plutocracy, 
and in the press, those three powers which a mod- 
ern Montesquieu should study rather than the old- 
fashioned executive, legislative, and judiciary. Give 
the women a vote; decentralize; create a genuine 
system of proportional representation; give minis- 
ters a safer and longer tenure of office; have the 
President elected by an independent college, or by 
the whole people: all these reforms may be desirable. 
But, even though all were achieved, you would re- 
peat; “Phis pa change, plus e’est la mhne chose.” 

On the contrary, without any political change at 
all, a peaceful revolution may take place. With her 
newly conquered mines, with the development of 
water-power, with the resources of her colonial em- 
pire, France may evolve from a bourgeois-peasant 
republic to a republic of industrial workers. Then 
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new problems will arise, a new temper, and new 
metbods. If sucK be the case. Parliament •will have 
no choice but to register, clumsily and a little late, 
the incvotable trend of national life. And our sue- . 
cessors may regret, like a vanished Arcadia, the 
France of Royer-Collard, Casimir-Perier, Guizot, 
Thiers, Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau, and Raymond 
Poincare. 



CHAPTER II 

IN THE REALM OF KING LOG 

THE PRESIDENCY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

“A HEAD of the State whose whole virtue is impo- 
tence, and who becomes criminal as soon as he is 
suspected to act or even to think. . . Thus did 
Abbe Lantaigne arraign the Third Republic, Pro- 
fessor Bergeret nodding approval. A quarter of a 
century has gone by since that memorable converse 
under ‘The Elm of the Mall’: but, as recent events 
have shown, Abbe Lantaigne’s indictment has lost 
none of its cogency. President Millerand was dis- 
missed because he wanted “to act and even to 
think.” 

We, of course, follow a different principle alto- 
gether. We want strong men, and, through the in- 
fallible methods of Western Democracy, we get the 
men we want. At any rate, a cynic would say, we 
get the men we deserve. So we are well pleased with 
ourselves, and a little contemptuous toward our 
Sister Republic, and her figureheads that are not 
even ornamental. Has it ever crossed our minds 
that the French policy might be the fruit of experi- 
ence, and not of unmitigated imbecility? Like the 
Frogs of ancient fable — are not the Frogs their sym- 
bol in Anglo-Saxon minds? — the French have tried, 
repeatedly, King Stork after King Log. King Stork 
they found by far the more exciting and picturesque; 
King Log immeasurably the more comfortable. So 

39 
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here is to King Log, twelfth President of the Third 
French Republic! 


I 

When the Revolution broke out there was,^ at 
first, no feeling against the monarchy, or even against 
a strong executive. Indeed, there lurked in the 
French mind, masses and bourgeoisie alike, a crav- 
ing for the enlightened tyrant, the beneficent despot, 
so dear to the philosophers of the age.* Had the 
King assumed the leadership of the reform move- 
ment, his power might have emerged from the crisis 
actually stronger, more truly national, purged of any 
trace of feudalism, no longer hampered by the in- 
numerable chaotic privileges of orders, corporations, 
or provinces. But the King, kind of heart, heavy of 
wit as of paunch, and above all uxorious, was unable 
to understand such a course. He drifted uneasily on 
the revolutionary stream, shooting the rapids with 
closed eyes, and offering resistance only at the mo- 
ment when resistance had become futile and even 
suicidal. ^ So all parties lost confidence in him — his 
own family first of aU; and his power was clipped so 
close that, for the last two years of his reign, he was 
a prisoner on the throne. It was the last three Louis 
who killed the veneration for authority, rooted so 
deep in the heart of ancient France: the Grand Mon- 
arch with his pride and extravagance, the Well- 
Beloved yrith his cynical indifference and corrup- 
tion, Louis XVI with his feeble shiftiness. 

Yet so great was the desire for a strong govern- 
ment that, after seven troublous years, France gave 

myths of the eighteenth century were the enKghtened 
tyr»nt and the virtuous American. 
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herself another master — and what a master ! — Bona- 
parte by name, King Stork with a vengeance. In 
less than fifteen years he had led millions of men to 
slaughter, lost the Rhine, squandered the spiritual 
heritage of the Revolution without recovering that 
of the Ancient Regime. He fell undefended, unpitied, 
amid the universal sigh of relief that he had proph- 
esied. 

Now was the chance for King Log — Louis XVIII, 
old, obese, cold-hearted, cool-headed, amiably scep- 
tical about all issues except his personal comfort. 
He had his reward, and, alone of all French sover- 
eigns from Louis XVI to Napoleon III, he died 
quietly in the trappings of his kingly office. But as 
soon as it was suspected that his successor, Charles 
X, was planning “to act and even to think,” the 
“three glorious days” of July, 1830, sent him into 
exile. And the best of Republics was found in the 
person of Louis-Philippe, the citizen-king, whom 
posterity remembers as wielding an umbrella in lieu 
of a sceptre, and who was sharply reminded that a 
king should “reign but not govern.” 

Thereupon the Frogs clamored to Jupiter that 
King Log was insufferably dull. Peace at any price 
abroad, immobility at home: he could do nothing 
but “stand pat,” after the manner of . all Logs. 
“France is bored I”' said Lamartine, the most musi- 
. cal of all Frogs in the romantic pond. Arid in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, King Log, under the appropriate name 
of Mr. Smith, booked his passage for England. 

What did the Frogs want: Log or Stork? Then it 
was that Monsieur Thiers was inspired with a won- 
derful idea: why not pick out a Log who happened 
to be called a Stork? So he and his astute friends 
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supported the candidacy of Louis-Napoleon Bona- 
parte, to all appearances the most loggish of Logs, 
dull-eyed, awkward of gesture and of speech, a safe 
ruler with a dazzling name. Two years later, the 
Log was evincing considerable activity, and M. 
Thiers cried out in dismay: “The Empire is madel” 
A prophecy strictly in accordance with Chesterton’s 
dictum: political prophets foretell only what hap- 
pened a few years before. By December, 1851, the 
transformation was complete, and, in 1852, the world 
had to bow before Napoleon III, a Stork of singular 
vigor. 

Louis-Napoleon was the first and last French 
President of the American type. He was duly elected 
—against official pressure — after a “solemn refer- 
endurn,” and he was repeatedly confirmed by plebi- 
scites. Even as Emperor, he could claim that his 
power came from “the grace of God and the will of 
the people.” He had a philosophy of history at the 
service of his cause. It was, according to him, the 
very nature of democracy to become incarnated in 
one man — a “Providential man,” to be modest — 
who served the whole people, and not certain priv- 
ileged classes. This democratic Caesarism has found 
many apologists in South America, such as Lanz, 
and many more disciples, from Francia to Leguia. 
It is not radically diff'erent from the ultimate devel- 
opment of Wilsonism. It is well to remember that, 
in one of ite important aspects, Bonapartism was 
identified with “the appeal to the people.” This in-, 
spired ever after in the democrats a , wholesome dread 
that Demos be too freely consulted. 

But the Bonaparte Stork was aging, long before 
his time. In 1870 there was little more life left in 
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him than in a good average Log, and the constitu- 
tion of the Empire was altered accordingly. It was 
the mob, the press. Parliament, the Cabinet, that, 
“with a light heart,” stampeded the French into 
Bismarck’s trap. The Emperor followed, like a Log. 
And the tide of battle, which he neither directed nor 
even understood, left him stranded at Sedan. 

Thereupon he was vilified as a Log and a Stork 
and a Scapegoat to boot. Once again, the Batrachian 
throne was vacant, and the Frogs had their choice. 

II 

It was little Monsieur Thiers who first hopped 
onto the ill-fated seat. He was selected because he 
was a defeatist — for patriotism has many strange 
avatars, and a Thiers may be lauded to the sky for 
the very policy that sent M. Caillaux to jail. His 
powers were ill defined, for the new regime had no 
constitution as yet, and hardly a name. But they 
were extensive, and his septuagenarian vim made 
them very real. He had been chosen by the Con- 
servatives on the strict understanding that, in home 
politics, he would do nothing at all. But he was 
growing fond of the pitiful young Republic intrusted 
to his care; he was showing dispositions to act and 
even to think in matters political. So, in spite of his 
services, he was set aside, and Marshal de Mac- 
Mahon stepped in. 

The Marshal was an honest soldier, whose per- 
sonal bravery had won him laurels in the Crimea 
and in Italy. In 1870 he had, at any rate, escaped 
heavy responsibilities. If he had drifted with his 
army into Sedan, he had redeemed his fame by re- 
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capturing Paris from the Communards, and butcher- 
ing a few thousands of them after the fighting was 
over. He was famous for words which he may have 
said after taking the Malakoff Tower: “Here I am, 
here I stay.” The chroniclers of the day ascribed to 
him innumerable other dicta in keeping with his 
character as a blunt and naive old campaigner. 
When floods were devastating southern France, the 
Marshal rushed to the stricken region and comforted 
the population with these words: “Que d’eau! Que 
d’eaul” — “What a lot of water I” While inspecting 
a military school he stopped before the one negro 
student, a promising lad, and asked him: “It is you 
who are the negro?” “Yes, Marshal.” ^‘Well . . . 
keep it up.” Mac-Mahon's negro is still “keeping it 
up” in the folk-lore of France. 

Mac-Mahon was supposed to be a stop-gap, a 
Statthalter, until the claimants to the throne had 
composed their differences, or rather until the le- 
gitimate Pretender, Henry V, Count of Chambord, 
had either learned sense or departed this life. By 
learning sense was meant that he should give up 
any intention of acting by himself or thinking for 
himself. For, like his grandfather Charles X, Hen^ 
V was afflicted 'with principles, and with velleities 
to see them carried into effect. So the Assembly 
gave Providence seven years in which to enlighten 
Henry V, or to remove him. Seventy times seven 
would hardly have sufficed to teach a Bourbon a 
new idea. 

Meanwhile, a constitution was framed: obviously 
a monarchical one, although the label “Republic” 
was pasted upon rt by a plurality of a single vote. 
It was a constitution of the Louis-Philippe type, in 
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which the head of the state is expected to reign, not ' 
to govern; and it has kept working smoothly enough 
— more smoothly, at any rate, than either the British 
constitution or the American — to the present day. ' 

The Republicans were at last asserting themselves 
in that nominal republic in search of a king. They 
won a majority of the seats in the newly cteated 
Chamber of Deputies. The Conservatives were ap- 
palled. They urged Mac-Mahon to make full use of 
his constitutional powers, and, if need be, to strain 
them a little. Mac-Mahon did as he was told. The 
Chamber was dismissed, a conservative ministry 
appointed, and a crusade launched to restore and 
preserve “moral order” — a phrase which our Fight- 
ing Quaker ought to have made his own, in the 
Palmery days of 1919. But “moral order” did not 
triumph, after ail. The Republicans returned in full 
array. The President bowed to the popular verdict. 
At the first opportunity he resigned. He had loyally 
served many regimes: his own was the only one 
whose fall caused him no regret. Not a great sol- 
dier, and no politician at all, he was a brave and an 
honest man. He lived quietly for many years amid 
universal respect. 

This abortive effort of Mac-Mahon (known as 

the Si:rteenth of May”) was a great victory for 
the Loggists against the Storkists. The President had 
not gone beyond the letter of the constitution: yet 
his attempt was called a coup d’etat, and almost a 
crime. Had the President exerted his full powers 
for the first time in accord with public opinion in- 
stead of against it, the whole conception of his office 
migm have been changed. As it was, the Republicans 
sought safety in insignificance. They picked out 
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Grevy, an old lawyer and an excellent one, whose 
chief claim to distinction was that, in 1848, he had 
proposed to abolish the Presidency altogether. 

Grevy managed to spend in lack-lustre peace the 
full seven years of his term. He spent little else, for 
he was exceedingly thrifty, in the cheese-paring 
fashion of the French bourgeois. He was so obvi- 
ously the neutral ideal of a French president that, 
in spite of his advanced age, he was re-elected. It 
was through no direct fault of his that he did not 
die at the Elysee. He was afflicted with a son-in- 
law bearing the ominous name of Wilson. Wilson 
was apt to boast libout his influence, and misguided 
applicants for the Legion of Honor paid good money 
to shady go-betweens. The old man himself was 
innocent of any immoral trafficking. But Paris was 
singing, “Ah! quel malheur d’ avoir un gendre 1 ” and 
he had to pay the penalty. Not without effort — for 
he was obstinate — they wrenched him from his 
presidential chair. 


Ill 

The Log had failed. The Storkists were clamorous. 
Prince Napoleon (Plonplon) was still defending 
Cffisarian Democracy, the “Appeal to the People.” 
General Boulanger adopted the same war-cry. His 
assets were a uniform, a black horse, and a blond 
be^d-— a formidable combination which nearly car- 
Elysee. But French common sense 
rallied, aided by Clemenceau’s most uncommon 
se^e. The perfect President was found. Sadi Carnot, 
^ird of the Carnotvingian line, grandson of the 
Organizer of Victory, an able man of dignified phy- 
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sique and blameless life, was the most respectable of 
Logs, yet confessedly a Log. He remained presiden- 
tial timber after his election, and the, only criticism 
voiced against him was caused by his too obvious 
woodiness. In public ceremonies one was never 
quite sure that the President was not quietly fishing 
a hundred miles away, leaving an automaton to 
salute and shake hands for him. At any rate, it was 
real blood that flowed at Lyons under Caserio’s stab, 
and the martyred President became the symbol of 
the social order imperilled by anarchy. 

The shock was such as to jolt Parliament out of 
its usual caution. Casimir-Perier was elected on the 
strength of the energy that his grandfather had dis- 
played, and which, if his own pugnacious counte- 
nance told a true story, had not degenerated in him. 
The honor had sought the man, and the man was 
too much of a gentleman to refuse a post of danger. 
But France soon realized that the anarchistic out- 
rages were only the crimes of isolated madmen. 
There was no “organized anarchism,” and the social 
order was safe. Then the politicians began to re- 
pent their selection of a president who might act 
and think. The dangerous situation was soon rem- 
edied. Vilified by the press, unsupported by^ the 
Chambers, sent to Coventry by his own cabinet, 
Casimir-P6rier soon found his position intolerable. 
He stepped down, so that both he and France might 
breathe freely again. 

There was little danger that FHix Faure would 
act, and none whatever that he would think. He 
was a self-made man, a wealthy ship-owner of 
Havre, and one of his assets was a photograph rep- 
resenting him as a youth in the garb of a tanner. 
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F4Iix Faure took ingenuous delight in the semi- 
regal appurtenances of his rank. Etiquette became 
punctilious at the Elysee. The carriage “a la Dau- 
mont” of Felix I, the livery of his outriders, were 
to him, and to a few congenial courtiers, matters of 
deep moment. The shooting-parties of Rambouillet 
copied faintly the bygone splendors of imperial Com- 
piegne. For it is the President’s duty to shoot in 
state at Rambouillet, even when he is gun-shy. 
Legend will have it that a notable general, peppered 
a posteriori by an erratic chief executive, won pro- 
motion on the field of Rambouillet. Felix Faure, 
however, was acknowledged to be a good sportsman 
and also a good sport. He died suddenly; of course 
Parisian gossip added, “mysteriously.” But there 
was no suspicion of political foul play, for no one 
feared, hated, or even disliked the man. 

Two amiable bourgeois were induced to compete 
for the vacant throne: M. Meline and M. Loubet. 
They belonged so completely to the same class and 
the same party that they bowed to each other with 
the usual French courtesy: “Apr^ vous, mon cher 
Jules.” “Apr^ vous, mon cher Emile.” There was 
little to choose between them: the anti-Dreyfusists 
— for the affair was raging — made the mistake of 
choosing. They attacked the harmless M. Loubet 
with unprecedented venom. His election increased 
their bitterness beyond the limits of sanity: a few 
weeks later, at the racecourse, a crazy aristocrat 
walked up to the President and smashed his hat with 
a stick. Now a frontier-marker may be just timber 
or concrete; a flag may be just silk or bunting: but 
woe to him who insults them I The indignity offered 
to an old man, and the head of the state, was hotly 
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resented by Republican France. Loubet became 
genuinely popular, and the people discovered with de- 
light that he deserved to be. His sanity, his mod- 
esty, his kindly smile, endeared him to all. Paris and 
London saw him quietly holding his own by the side 
of King Edward, the first gentleman in Europe. His 
presidential life was untroubled, and he left the 
memory of a good and faithful servant. 

So successful had been M. Loubet that exactly 
the same method was followed in the selection of 
his successor. The President of the Senate, M. Fal- 
li^res, was automatically promoted from the second 
to the first position in the state. There was another 
candidate, M. Doumer, who fancied himself in the 
role of a French Roosevelt. Not without cause; he 
had put Indo-China on the map, and he had ad- 
dressed to his sons a book of golden advice, whose 
strenuous platitudes could have been signed by the 
colonel himself. For all his lack of subtlety, M. 
Doumer was really a strong man. In normal times 
this was an insuperable disqualification. 

President Fallieres’s term ran out smoothly enough. 
He was, however, suspected of having opinions of 
his own, although he never vented them in public. 
This exposed him to the shafts of satire — oh ! nothing 
very bitter. It was only whispered that he had 
brought back to the Elysee the bourgeois virtue of 
thrift, for which Gr6vy had been so famous; and the 
following dialogue amused Paris for a few moments: 
some great catastrophe had occurred, and the Presi- 
dent headed the relief subscription with a thousand 
francs. “What!” said Mrs. President, “a thousand 
francs! Is not that rather extravagant for bour- 
geois like ourselves?” “Wait a moment, my dear,” 
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answered the successor of Louis XIV, “look at the 

next column in the paper: ‘On account of the 

disaster, the reception at the EIys6e has been can- 
celled/ So I am still a good bit ahead — J’y gagne 
encore I” Parisian journalists might laugh, but such 
a legend served rather than injured the President 
with a thrifty population: “il y gagnait encore” ! 

IV 

1913! The rumbling of the European conflagra- 
tion was already audible underground. The impend- 
ing crisis, once again, created a popular demand for 
a more vigorous executive. Parliament did not dare 
to ignore such a demand. They set aside the excel- 
lent M. Pams, Clemenceau’s choice, and elected M. 
Poincare, a strong man, by his own admission — if 
you doubt it, look at his frown! Hardly had they 
done the deed but they repented, as in the case of 
Casimir-Perier. They did not go to such lengths as 
with Carnot’s unfortunate successor. But they over- 
threw the cabinet, which was kno-wn to be in sym- 
pathy with the new President, and showed him at 
once his proper place. M. Poincare did not accept 
the situation; neither did he engage in immediate 
battle. He started touring the country, scrupulously 
within the limits of his constitutional role, with the 
purpose of enhancing his personal prestige. At the 
proper time he hoped to challenge the parliamen- 
tarians who were holding him in check. 

Nothing came out of this preliminary campaign. 
The general elections were not favorable to Poin- 
care s friends, and the war broke out. And for the 
rest of his term, M. Poincare, patriotic and ener- 
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getic as he undoubtedly was, had to remain in the 
background. His name was almost forgotten on this 
side. Clemenceau’s week-ends in the trenches made 
him the idol of France: Poincare also visited the 
front, and no one took notice. It is true that Cle- 
menceau wore an ample coat and a soft felt hat, 
which were picturesque, while M. Poincar^ appeared 
in a uniform which he fondly believed was semi- 
military, and which in fact was exactly a chauffeur’s 
livery. It must have been hard for a captain of 
Blue Devils — for M. Poincar 6 held that rank in the 
reserve — to sit in the Elysee like a log. No doubt 
he used his influence — probably not in the direction 
America would have chosen: but he had to do so 
surreptitiously. His high office was a handicap. As 
soon as he was set free he became a headliner again. 

The next election was a curious episode. Of all 
men Georges Clemenceau was the least fitted for the 
part of King Log. He had said in crude medical 
terms — for he had started life as a doctor: “There 
are two things in this world for which I have never 
seen any use: the prostate gland and the Presidency 
of the republic.” But France was still in the glow 
of victory, and Clemenceau had become “Old Father 
Victory.” The Pantheon was waiting for him: why 
not the Elysee as an antechamber? He finally con- 
sented, needing rest after two strenuous -years : but 
on the express condition that the election would not 
be contested. 

But, if Clemenceau had become a national hero, 
there was one point in which he remained an old- 
fashioned radical. He wanted to keep the church 
out of politics. And as the church — in France — would 
not be so kept out, he was an anticlerical. Now the 
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majority in the new Chamber, elected through Cle- 
menceau’s prestige, was favorably inclined toward 
Rome. Strong elements in it desired that official re- 
lations with the Vatican be resumed. Had Clemen- 
ceau been President, rather than approve of such a 
step, he would have dissolved the Chamber. There 
is little doubt that the support of the Senate, which 
he needed in such a case, would not have been lack- 
ing. To fight a new election on the clerical issue, 
and with the Tiger as an enemy, was no pleasant 
prospect. So ultramontane diplomatists were seen 
flitting through the parliamentary world. As a re- 
sult, Paul Deschanel announced his candidacy, and 
beat Clemenceau in the preliminary caucus. The 
old man shrugged his shoulders and went his way; 
the Elysee would have been too narrow a cage for 
such an octogenarian. 

Paul Deschanel was born in 1856 at Brussels, 
where his father had been exiled on account of his 
republican opinions. This was the first and most 
astute move in a presidential campaign which was 
to last sixty-four years. The “child of exile,” the 
innocent victim of Tiberius Badinguet (alias Napo- 
Ipn III), became the Benjamin of the Third Repub- 
lic. His administrative and political career was 
dazdingly rapid. From the very first his goal was 
fixed. As a candidate for the presidency, he reso- 
lutely refrained from expressing any opinion that 
was not safe and national.” He refused the respon- 
sibilities of office, which might have entrapped him 
into committing himself. He was a finished orator, 
an ornament to the French Academy, a perfect host, 
handsome, and so well-groomed that he had won the 
nickname of Rtpolin. In 1898 he accepted to stand 
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for the Presidency of the Chamber against the vet- 
eran republican Brisson — an adumbration of what 
happened in 1920. In 1899, 1906, 1913, he was 
passed over for the presidency of the republic: per- 
haps he had made his single ambition a little too ob- 
vious. His chance came at last, and his last chance, 
for he was already sixty-four. So he snatched at it, 
although he had to slap in the face the man who 
had saved the country. 

He would have been the most highly polished of 
Logs, but destiny is at times frankly melodramatic. 
Within a few months, the man who had sacrificed 
everything for the Presidency was found trudging 
along a railroad-track in his pajamas. He was sent 
to Rambouillet to recuperate — and walked straight 
into a pond. Thus fate took away from him, after 
a few weeks of torment, the reward of forty years. 
And death was kind enough soon to remove what 
was left of the former President. It is unpleasant 
to speak so bluntly of a man so faultless, and whose 
grave is still so fresh. But Ripolinism is one of the 
deadly sins, and whoever belongs to history, even 
as a super, cannot claim death as an excuse. 

Once more the Storkists had their fling. M. Mil- 
lerand is a heavy man, and his eyes look sleepy at 
times behind his glasses: but no one would long mis- 
take him for a Log. There is no sluggishness in his 
massive frame. There is nothing “stay-comb” about 
his manly mane. He is a man who never shirked re- 
sponsibilities. As a Socialist, he had formulated, 
with moderation and clearness, the minimum pro- 
gramme of the party. He was as definite in severing 
himself from the party when he thought the party 
\yas wrong. As Prime Minister he had just saved 
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Poland from the consequences of Pilsudski’s im- 
perialistic folly. He did it, although it compelled 
him to let loose upon Russia the devastating hosts 
of Wrangel, and to break faith with England; but 
it was hard at the time to tell where official England 
stood. A believer in authority, he frankly announced 
that he would ask for an increase of the President’s 
power. He did not hesitate in recalling Briand from 
Cannes, and he backed Poincare unreservedly before 
the electorate. 

But Poincare was defeated at the polls. Millerand 
was too much of a man to crawl back to his safe 
position as a constitutional figurehead. Neither did 
. he resign at the first news of defeat. The solemn ref- 
erendum, as is invariably the case, was not free from 
ambiguity. And Millerand wanted to fight for his 
political life to the last ditch. How far he would go 
was, for a few hours, very uncertain. His threats 
had been cryptic. He was indorsed by the bulk of 
the reputable press. Money and the upper ranks of 
the army were with him. A breath of coup d'itat 
stirred Paris. These fears were vain: Millerand and 
Poincare have not only legal minds, but law-abid- 
ing minds. The case was finally fought before both 
chambers. In both the cabinet which Millerand had 
appointed just for the test, was refused a vote of 
confidence, and the President resigned. 

Parliament went back to the safe method: that is, 
to select not a fighting Premier, but the President of 
one of the Assemblies, like Grevy, Loubet, Fallieres, 
Deschanel. Between the President of the Chamber, 
M. Painleve, and the President of the Senate, M. 
Doumergue, the latter was preferred. Painleve, a 
recent transfuge from pure science to politics, in 
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power at a critical moment of the war, was felt to 
be not quite so safe. President Doumergue signed 
a definite promise that he would never have a 
thought of his own. France is grateful to him for 
this smiling sacrifice: how much he had to give up 
we do not profess to know. President Doumergue 
is genuinely democratic in his manners, and sin- 
cerely attached to republican institutions. He has 
an unassuming but winning personality: he will bring 
back to the Elysee the fortunate days of Emile 
Loubet. 

No doubt the mode of election of the French 
President influences the result. The Senate and 
Chamber, in joint session, will be slow to elect a 
man who might challenge their supremacy. But, if 
the plebiscitary method could now be introduced 
without a coup d'Stat or a revolution, we sineerely 
believe that men of the Grevy type would soon come 
to be preferred. Most American elections have 
brought to the White House safe rather than bril- 
liant men. The t^vo most forceful Presidents in our 
generation acceded to power by a mere accident. 
Roosevelt had been sidetracked into the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Wilson scored fewer votes than Bryan, and 
won only through the split in the Republican party. 
The campaign literature of Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge leaves no doubt as to the preference of the 
man in the street and the man in the field for a 
candidate who is, above all, plain and sensible. 
“Safety first” is an ignoble motto in the spiritual 
life; but “Live dangerously” will not work in rail- 
road schedules or practical politics. 

The unexpected does happen: it is singularly rash 
to intrust dictatorial powers for life, for ten years, 
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for seven, for even four, nay, for any defimte term 
of months or weeks, to a man who may have to face 
an unforeseen situation, whose mental health may 
be impaired, or who may, in office, experience a 
sudden change of heart. Had we realized such a 
danger, we might have been spared the scandal of a 
man elected by the safe and sane G. 0. P. throwing 
such bombs as his denunciation of “predatory 
wealth” (a Bolshevist phrase), or his advocacy of 
the recall of judicial decisions. We might have 
missed the paradox of a President “too proud to 
fight” and re-elected on the slogan, “He kept us 
out of war!” urging the use of force without stint. 
The Franco-British system is more sensible: the ir- 
responsible head of the state is powerless; the actual 
ruler, the Prime Minister, holds office only so long 
as he enjoys the confidence of the country. 

You may ask: What then is the use of a figurehead? 
When a country is blessed with a historic king and 
his Prince of Wales, well and good. But Monsieur 
Jules Grevyl What purpose did he serve? Was he 
not merely a survival, an “appendix,” the last at- 
tenuated shadow of Louis XIV? 

We feel the force of the objection. But there is 
much to be said for the Presidency, in spite of Cle- 
menccau’s savage remark. For one thing, is it not 
one of the joys of democracy that we are able to 
look down upon the man at the top? 

Our own solution of the difficulty would be, not 
to remove the figurehead of the French Republic, 
but to add two more, so that she would be tri- 
ccphalous, like Cerberus of old. Vffiy not have at 
the same time a president (preferably a Carnot), an 
emperor, and a king? If ail three were loyal to the 
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poGcy of doing absolutely nothing, they would not 
interfere with each other or with the real business 
of the state. All parties would be satisfied, and Pari- 
sian life would gain immensely in varied pictur- 
esquencss. 



CHAPTER III 

THE GEOGRAPHIC FALLACY 


“The wnd of freedom blows.” 

— Academic Seal of Stanford University. 

I 

The principle of democracy is the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves. Themselves, mind you, 
not others. This remark is as trite as the most ap- 
proved commencement address; yet it is fraught 
with paradoxical consequences, just as cotton, that 
pattern of innocence, may be turned into a power- 
ful explosive. 

The first and most obvious corollary of our prin- 
ciple is that there can be no democratic imperialism. 
No degree of good intentions, skill, and successful 
experience can ever confer upon us the right to rule 
others: it can only create the duty to help others 
when our assistance is requested. Many Americans 
believe that Prussian officials would manage our 
cities rather better than they are managed by home- 
grovm bosses; and there is hardly any doubt that 
we can “run” Hayti or the Philippines much better 
than the natives. If, as old Carlyle maintained, the 
true king is “the man who can,” then we, in our 
wisdom and in our strength, should reign by right 
divine: but only if the world were made safe for aris- 
tocracy. As it is, there are whole classes and whole 
nations foolish and ungrateful enough to prefer being 
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misgoverned by themselves rather than Avisely ruldd- 
by their betters. The armies of the French Revolu- 
tion carried throughout Europe their gospel, the 
Rights of Man; and, fired by that gospel, Europe 
forthwith united against France. This was just and 
proper: the first “right of man,” for a German, is 
the right not to be a Frenchman; and, for a Filipino, 
the right not to be a Yankee. 

This is strict Wilsonian orthodoxy: the doctrine 
of self-determination. There is no other answer to 
the great American question: “Shall the People 
rule?” Yet many of us are still hesitating at the 
parting of the ways. Which is our manifest destiny: 
to provide a shining example of genuine democracy, 
or to assume the Nordic’s heavy burden of wealth 
and power? The Wilsonian principle is full of pit- 
falls. For, if democracy implies self-determination, 
self-determination implies the right of secession, 
which is not a favorite with us. We “determined 
ourselves” out of the British connection; we ap- 
proved of the self-determination of the Spanish col- 
onies, down to Cuba and the Philippines; we encour- 
aged the secession of Texas from Mexico. But we 
considered the struggle for independent nationhood 
in the South as a crime, to be put down at any cost; 
and we are very near calling it treason when the 
Filipinos remind us of a formal and reiterated 
promise. If we were compelled to choose between 
Our professed belief in democracy and our pride or 
interest, we might feel like the Scottish minister 
who, playing golf, broke one of his sticks, and simul- 
taneously one of the commandments: “Oh dear, oh 
dear! I am afraid I shall have to give it up I” 
“What! Give up golf?” “No, the ministry.” 
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Wilson never told us what peoples had a right to 
self-determination. Must the plaintiff present an his- 
torical claim to independence? This would justify 
the struggle of Poland, seeking again her unity and 
freedom; but how would this validate a new depar- 
ture, such as the secession of the thirteen colonies? 
And is there no prescription after the lapse of cen- 
turies, as in the case of Ireland? Is it merely a mat- 
ter of size? But, if upper Silesia was deemed large 
enough to express a choice, if Switzerland has an in- 
alienable right to separate existence, what about the 
much larger Confederacy? 

Let us admit that, with reckless consistency, we 
should grant self-determination, through a plebiscite, 
to whatever group of population may insist upon it; 
we are not at the end of our troubles. How far 
should the plebiscite area extend? If gerrymander- 
ing be tolerated, majority rule becomes a farce. 
Suppose that Germany, in 1864, had annexed the 
whole of Denmark, instead of contenting herself with 
Schleswig-Holstein: if Germany (including Denmark) 
were taken as the unit of self-determination, a 
plebiscite would give the Germans an overwhelm- 
ing majority. If we conquered the whole of Mexico 
— nay, the whole of Latin America — and then took 
a solemn referendum of the whole western hemi- 
sphere, there would be a substantial margin in favor 
of “preserving the union.” Such hypotheses seem 
far-fetched: yet the present states of Rumania and 
Poland have no other justification. The Rumanians 
and the Poles are undoubtedly a majority within 
their frontiers; but they have sought to include as 
large a minority as their more powerful allies would 
allow them to take. Evidently the principle of self- 
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determination has to be corrected and completed by 
elaborate measures for the protection of minorities. 
But how far shall we go? Is not a German minority 
as respectable in Bozen, Meran, or Wissembourg as 
one in Bohemia or Posen? A certain figure in the 
bank makes people respectable — in the eyes of snobs; 
must as crude a statistical test be applied before 
justice is granted to a minority? A mere handful, 
if they are better educated than the surrounding 
mass, deserve recognition; a minority of one,, if the 
one were a Tolstoy, would not be contemptible. 

The classical instance of the difficulty is provided 
by Ireland. For generations the Home Rulers were 
denounced by patriotic Britons as mere rebels — with 
the same indignation as we should denounce a seces- 
sionist movement in Utah or Wisconsin. The Irish 
were a minority at Westminster; the British . Isles, 
as a whole, stood for union. Yet the claims of the 
Irish were too loud and too insistent not to become 
legitimate: indeed, there seems to be hardly any 
other criterion of legitimacy. But if Ireland, as a 
portion of the United Kangdom, had a right to self- 
determination, so had Ulster within Ireland. To 
deny this. President de Valera had to shift his argu- 
ment from the unassailable ground of democratic 
justice to the bog of historical claims. If Ulster 
could secede from the rest of Ireland, so can those 
border counties which are in majority Catholic se- 
cede from Ulster: which Ulster is trying to preyent, 
tooth and nail. Within the very capital of “Car- 
sonia,” Belfast, certain districts might well choose 
• to go green rather than orange: mediaeval cities, 
Chinese treaty ports, and, to-day, the single ag- 
•glomeration Fiume-Susak, are examples of such po- 
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litical and indeed national divisions within a town.' 
And in Shankill Road, Belfast, I presume that 
certain houses such as No. 7, and at No. 7 certain 
flats, have the same inborn right to be Carsonian 
or Sinn Feiner. The unit of self-determination is 
the area, be it large or small, occupied at a given 
moment by the feet of Larry O’Rourke or Tim 
Mulligan. 

The right to rule ourselves implies the right not 
to be ruled by others, and, just as necessarily, pre- 
cludes the right to rule others. The only way to 
be sure that the will of the majority shall prevail 
is to protect the minority, down to the ultimate, 
irreducible minority, the individual. In a world in 
which every citizen is autonomous, perfect democ- 
racy prevails: for only if every unit of the people 
rules himself, can the whole of the people truly rule 
themselves. For the problem is not; Shall fifty-one 
per cent rule? but: Shall the people, the whole peo- 
ple, rule? It implies, at the present day, two thou- 
sand million republics, which, at the same time, are 
two thousand million monarchies. 

Does this mean that ideal democracy is synony- 
mous with anarchy, and that we have been attempt- 
ing to pour ridicule on the very foundations of our 
government? By no means. There is a way out of 
the difificulty, that woiJd lead us back to the sanest 
conservatism. But it lies over the ruins of what we 
^11 the “geographic fallacy.” To make our mean- 
ing_ less cryptic, we shall first consider a case in 
which the “geographic fallacy,” once uncontro- 
verted, has been exploded and almost universally 
discarded: in the realm of religion. 
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II 

Religion, as we all know, was once indissolubly 
linked with the territorial state. Within its geo- 
graphic, boundaries, the state had the right and the 
duty to enforce its own religion, as it did enforce its 
civil law. The man recreant to the authority of the 
state in matters spiritual was a rebel and a traitor, 
and more sharply punished than the common crim- 
inal. It ever was a scandal, for right-minded people, 
that there should live among them other men who 
disbelieved in the very foundations of moral order, 
i. €., in the religion of the country. As a matter of 
fact, such a state of affairs was not tolerated. The 
French had for their ideal "une foi, une loi, un roi” 
— one faith, one law, one king — a more stately 
synonym for our “one hundred per cent.’^ Plural- 
ism in matters of faith was as shocking as divided 
allegiance between several sovereigns. If, with the 
Edict of Nantes, a compromise was reached, it was 
the fruit of weariness, a temporary and regrettable 
necessity: Louis XIV returned to the norm. The ' 
principle that the state was absolute master in its 
own house, in things spiritual as well as temporal, 
was confirmed by the treaty of Westphalia: Cujus 
regio ejus religio: he who owns the country con- 
trols also the country’s faith. In England, non- 
conformity was a punishable offense; the disabilities 
of the Catholics and the Jews survived until a cen- 
tury ago; and down to our own days the kings, at 
their coronation, had to take horrific oaths against 
popery. 

The logical outcome of this principle would be the 
theocratic state, such as the Pope’s dominion in 
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Rome before 1870, the power of the Grand Lama in 
Thibet, or the authority of the Caliph as Commander 
of the Faithful. Falling a little short of this ideal, 
we have the system of state churches, in which the 
lay ruler is also the prime ecclesiastical authority: 
thus the Russian Tsar and the English King. The 
Roman Emperor also was the supreme religious 
character in the state. At his death, he became a 
god. To render unto Csesar that which was Caesar’s 
was to give him not merely a money tribute but 
worship. The Christian nonconformists were anar- 
chists in the eyes of law-abiding Romans. 

There are traces of this state of mind even in this 
enlightened land of ours. We hear it asserted that 
this is a Christian, and even a Protestant, country; 
the State of Tennessee has prohibited the teaching 
of evolution for reasons that would make the in- 
errancy of the Bible an article of the constitution, 
and which, furthermore, imply the inerrant interpre- 
tation of the inerrant Bible by an inerrant W. J. 
Bryan.* Freak legislation Avill never die. But if the 
loose term “un-American” could ever be legitimately 
applied, it would fitly describe those who insist upon 
enforcing in America any kind of religious conform- 
ity. The whole idea has become ahen, and even 
repellent, to the normal American mind. We should 
rise in our might if ever Utah were to “establish” 
Mormonism, if Massachusetts should require of all 
her officials a Unitarian profession of unfaith, and 
if Manhattan were to declare itself the new Zion. 
We have come to the conclusion that a man could 

contrary, there can be no objection to the Texas law which 
prohib^ the teaching of evolution as anything but a hypothesis. It sim- 
ply orders the scientists to be scientific. It should “go without saying”; 
perhaps it goes a little better if you say it. 
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be a Baptist, a Bahaist, or a Theosophist; a Lutheran, 
a Christian Scientist, or a Swedenborgian; a Meth- 
odist, a Seventh Day Adventist, or a Jew; a Uni- 
tarian, a Roman Catholic, or an Agnostic, and yet 
obey the law, pay his taxes, serve his country when 
she calls, and boost loyally for his home town. 

There is no limit to this freedom. Not only can 
no man be forced (compelli intrare) into the state 
church, but we are not even asked to limit our 
choice to a few well-established denominations. We 
have more Variclies oj Religious Experience to select 
from than the mystic number made famous by 
Heinz. And if these do not suffice, we are at perfect 
liberty to start a new religion of our own. Especially 
are we free to keep out of any sect, church, or chapel 
whatsoever. This is self-determination carried to 
its logical end: not the self-determination of a coun- 
try as a block, crushing the minorities: but the self- 
determination of actual selves, of Messrs. Thomas, 
Richard, and Henry. A self-determination, moreover, 
which is not ascertained once for all, or even once 
in a generation, or once every ten years: but one 
which implies the precious right of investigating as 
long as you please, selecting only when you please, 
and changing your mind as often as you please. It 
would seem to us the height of absurdity if a man 
were expected to alter his views on transubstan- 
tiation because he settles across the Rio Grande; or 
that he should be branded as a bad American if he 
were incfined to favor the theology of President 
Charles W. Eliot and Chief Justice Taft rather than 
the one of the Reverend William Sunday and Deacon 
W. J. Bryan. 
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III 

Now patriotism is a religion, and, as a religion, is 
beyond any enactment or statute. To love accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, pharisaically, is not to 
love at all. The expression “free love” denotes an 
ugly thing; but in itself, it is a mere tautology: love 
cannot live in captivity. A gentleman can be made 
by act of Congress, and the British Parliament can 
do anything except turn a woman into a man: but 
neither Westminster nor Washington can make a 
man love his God, his mother, his wife, his country, 
his neighbor, or even himself. Love is not merely 
beyond the civil law: it is outside any moral law. 
It is our duty to 'act decently, to be honest, to be 
kind: it cannot be bur duty to love or not to love. 
The sublime prison of duty would be as mortal to 
love as any other prison. 

Patriotism, as an altruistic sentiment prompting 
us to heroic deeds, is one of the noblest things on 
earth. It is the most living of our religions. Many 
people are more intensely stirred by the flag than 
by the Cross, and respond to the “Star Spangled 
Banner” as they do not respond to “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.” Few of us are called upon to make heavy 
sacrifices for our theological faith. Millions were 
asked to make the supreme sacrifice for their coun- 
try, and offered themselves with a stout heart: 
greater love hath no man . . . But this great love is 
untamable and shy like all noble things. It spurns 
the shackles of the code and the bars of the frontiers. 

Yes, the bars of the frontiers. It is a paradox to 
mmntain that patriotism ignores the line of wooden, 
iron, or concrete markers which separates the terri- 
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torial state from its neighbors: a paradox, that is to 
say a truth in unfamiliar guise. The physical fron- 
tier is a convention which may agree, more or less 
roughly, with spiritual realities, but which, in itself, 
has no spiritual value. For Italy before i860, for 
Poland before 1919, for Hungary since the same fate- 
ful date, the frontier is something to be intensely 
hated, a wound in the living flesh of the fatherland. 
Our patriotism is not something that we put in 
storage when we leave the country and pick up 
again when we return; crossing an arbitrary line 
makes no difference in it; it follows us wherever we 
go, even if we should, like “the Man without a 
Country.” not see our home lights for a whole life- 
time. 

The territorial basis of patriotism is as great a 
fallacy as the territorial basis of religion. We do 
not love our country because it is beautiful: we find 
it beautiful because it is our country. I have sung 
a good many times that I loved the rocks and rills, 
the woods and templed hills, of my beloved adopted 
land. But it was my destiny to live on the coastal 
plain of Texas, where “rocks” have to be brought 
from 200 miles away, where “rills” are sluggish 
bayous, where the “templed hills” are twenty feet 
high, with an unpainted shack on their summit. If 
Americanism would have me proclaim that Nevada 
is fairer than Tuscany or the Rhine, Americanism 
would be sheer lunacy. 

We do not even love our country because we are 
used to the shapes and shades of its landscape. This 
love born of long familiarity would justify paro- 
chialism, at best sectionalism, but not national pa- 
triotism. If love of country were thus based on 
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physical experience, a man from French Flanders' 
should love Belgian Flanders far above the Riviera 
or the Pyrenees, which, although under the same 
flag, belong to a different world. A man from Metz 
should love the Moselle valley, with Trier and Co- 
blenz, before Brest or Bordeaux. A man from North 
Dakota would be more at home in Manitoba than 
in Florida. If our jingoes had their way, and we 
should annex Chihuahua and Cohahuila, should 
“my heart with rapture thrill” for these dismal 
wildernesses? hlaybe: I have known a Frenchman 
who would perceptibly swell with pride when he 
said: “The Sahara is a French desert!” We bought 
the Virgin Islands for no other reason except that 
they were on the market; they were perfectly indif- 
ferent to me under the Danish flag: am I now in 
duty bound to lose my heart to them? 

No: patriotism is not just a growth of the soil. It 
may need a soil: there are few things on earth that 
can do without it. Yet the feeling that unites the 
Jews all over the world is strangely akin to patri- 
otism, and the parched little country they once in- 
habited plays but a minor part in that sentiment. 
Patriotism, like all religions, is a tradition and an 
ideal. _ More accurately, it is a complex of many 
traditions and ideals. 

But there again the utmost freedom must prevail. 
There is no single Patriotic Church without which 
there can be no salvation. Patriotism is a collective 
sentiment which, filling the individual soul, takes its 
shape and color from the soul that contains it. So 
there are as many patriotisms as there are patriots, 
j^t.as^ there are as many Christianities as there are 
Christians. The idea of a strict patriotic orthodoxy. 
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embodied in an unchangeable confession of faith, is 
mischievous to a degree. Our own history has been 
brief, simple, and fortunate. So we are, spiritually, 
the most homogeneous of all nations. Our tradition 
agrees with our ideal, and both are almost univer- 
sally accepted among us. Now that the South has 
adopted Lincoln and the North Robert E. Lee as 
national figures, all intense conflict seems to have 
disappeared. But we are almost alone in this won- 
derful spiritual unity — due partly to lack of com- 
plexity. There is no single French tradition or 
French ideal that can be said to form the whole of 
French patriotism. The France of Voltaire, Michelet, 
Hugo, Zola, Jaur^, is not the France of Bossuet, 
Charles X, Veuillot, Bourget, Maurras; and neither 
of them is the France of the Napoleons. The Ger- 
many of the HohenzoIIern is not that of Goethe and 
Beethoven, nor is it that of Karl Liebknecht. The 
Russias of the Romanoffs, of Rasputin, of Tolstoy, 
of Lenin, are totally different entities; and so are 
the Spains of Santa Teresa, Godoy, Primo de Rivera, 
Miguel de Unamuno and Blasco Ibanez. 

United as we are, we do not expect a Wall Street 
magnate and an I. W. W. to love each other, even 
though, as might well be the case, both were born 
on these shores and of Nordic parentage. It is too 
much to hope that the Ku KIux Klansmen will cher- 
ish, as compatriots should, their Jewish, colored, 
and Roman Catholic fellow citizens. We do admit 
that men have a right to differ; that they may vote 
for Coolidge, Davis, or La FoIIette, as they see fit. 
Such divisions have existed in all generations. Must 
we believe that, like the Roman Caesars, all politi- 
cians become gods as they pass into history, and 
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that we must love and honor indiscriminately every- 
thing that once bore the name American, including 
Aaron Burr and Andrew Johnson? 

To compel conformity in matters of the spirit is 
hot merely a crime against the individual: it is a 
sacrilege against the spirit. Besides, as it defeats its 
purpose, it is silly. We shudder at the thought of 
the medisival Jews made to kiss the crucifix, or of 
La Barre martjued for not bowung before a proces- 
sion: the punishments, rather than the crimes, were 
insufferable insults to the crucifix, or to the Host 
carried in procession. The mob w’hich made aliens 
and antibellicists kiss the flag, in the days of the 
Great Hysteria, besmirched the flag with their own 
fanaticism. 

In attempting to destroy the purely territorial,' 
the unitary, the compulsory elements in patriotism, 
we are seeking to release its spiritual fervor, as in the 
case of other religions. Let every man love and 
serve God according to his inner light; let him love 
and serve his country w'ith his own conscience as 
his sole guide. 


IV 

Still, it will be objected, what you are preaching 
is rank anarchy. And anarchy we cannot tolerate, 
if we want to endure as a nation. 

But is it anarchy? 

Vffien I first came to this country, I was requested 
to sign a declaration to the effect that I w'as not a 
lunatic, not a polygamist, and not an anarchist. In 
spite of an inborn love for argument, untamed as 
yet by matrimony, I refrained from discussing the 
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matter with the immigration officer. I realized that 
he had not been picked out for the express purpose 
of engaging aliens in philosophical controversies. I 
signed the aforesaid declaration with a clear con- 
science, and would sign it again to-day. For, when 
it comes to a strict observance of a definite law, in- 
cluding the Fourteenth and Eighteenth Amendments, 
no one could be more of an “archist” than 1 am. 
But, when it comes to fancies, likes, dislikes, beliefs 
and hopes, then give me anarchy or'give me death I 
In other words, I am enough of an old-fashioned 
American, although barely of twenty years' standing, 
to have as my ideal liberty under the law. But the 
laAv has its definite domain. Its purpose is to pre- 
vent me from interfering with the freedom of others. 
Beyond that point, it becomes tyranny. 

I have quoted many times with approval the words 
of TertuIIian and Saint Augustine: “In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, char- 
ity.” Now, I should like to amend them as follows; 
“In non-essentials, unity; in essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity.” 

“In non-essentials, unity” In those material things 
that are truly immaterial. It does not matter whether 
the ace be high or low, whether hearts or spades be 
trumps: but we must decide, if we want to have a 
friendly game. The letters SALE may just as 
legitimately stand for a commercial transaction, as 
in English; for “dirty,” as in French; for “he leaves,” 
as in Spanish: but we must know which language we 
are talking. What do I care whether red or green be 
the signal for Stop or Go, whether right or left be 
the direction of traffic? But it is indispensable that 
we should agree upon the one or the other, under 
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penalties that may range from a few heated remarks 
to a premature grave. I should go farther, and say 
that it matters little to the soul how property is de- 
fined: feudalism, the purchase of public offices, slave- 
holding, lotteries, saloons, were onte lawful and are 
now under the ban. Bucket-shops and ticket-scalp- 
ers may yet be outlawed. Tell me the rules of the 
game, and I shall play the game according to rules, 
and to the best of my ability. If I do not like your 
rules, and if you refuse to alter them, I may be vexed, 
but I shall not feel justified in cheating. 

But in essentials, liberty! I am quite willing to 
have the majority, or an energetic minority, or an 
enlightened tyrant, dictate my traffic regulations, 
and even prescribe or proscribe my drinks. What- 
ever discomfort may result therefrom is amply com- 
pensated by the advantages of order. I may sub- 
mit with a shrug or with a grumble, but submit I 
shall, without question; and I shall try to submit 
cheerfully. On the other hand, I shall rebel if any 
“cracy” whatsoever, be it aristo-, auto-, bureau-, 
demo-, geronto-, meso-, ochlo-, pluto-, or theo-cracy, 
wants to put traffic signals (Stop! Go! No left 
turn!) in the path of my thoughts; if I am ordered 
to love God and my neighbor only according to an 
approved pattern; if my enthusiasms and aversions 
are handed down to me ready-made by mob, press, 
priest, or boss. I am willing that my ghostly father 
should give out the hymn to be sung, even though 
it should be again “Rock of Ages, cleft for me . . 
if each of us were to start his favorite tune, the re- 
sult would sound like Igor Stravinski’s music, which 
passeth my understanding. But no minister, not 
even the moderator or pope of the Presbyterian 
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Churcli, and no legislature, not even that of Ten- 
nessee, can compel me to believe or not to believe 
in the literalness of the Jonah story. Because even 
I cannot compel myself. My course is laid before 
me, and I can take no other. Verily, all this is the 
merest primer of American government, and one 
blushes to reassert in the twentieth century such 
time-worn platitudes. 


V 

If we accept this very simple distinction between 
material things, in which discipline may and even 
must be enforced, and things of the spirit, which 
defy all attempts at regulation, we shall find that 
there are t\vo forms of liberty, and that they are 
not coextensive. Indeed, they frequently vary in 
inverse ratio: the freest of men may live in prison, 
while wealthy idlers and professed sceptics are con- 
fined behind invisible bars. A comparison between 
the two freedoms may help us understand some sub- 
tle differences between France and America. 

When there is fundamental agreement in the 
realm of thought, the state is essentially at peace 
with itself, and material regulations may safely be 
reduced to a minimum: we have Conformity coupled 
with Liberalism: the Anglo-Saxon ideal. When, on 
the contrary, spiritual forces are sharply in conflict, 
when civil war has actually broken out in the minds 
of the people, there is constant danger that the 
strife may pass from the study, the pulpit, the press, 
into the street. Precautionary measures must be 
taken, a “state of siege” proclaimed. Material regu- 
lations must be multiplied and strictly enforced: 
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they correspond to the pickets of troops that patrol 
a town in hours of political or social unrest. Over- 
legislation, a watchful and powerful police, are symp- 
toms of distrust and dissension. 

Naturally, every Anglo-Saxon would say: “Give 
me a state so completely at peace with itself that 
very little physical discipline is necessary. Inner 
conflict barely held in check by force is not a healthy 
condition for the body politic. And in such a condi- 
tion has Continental Europe, France included, been 
living for over a hundred years.” 

True — ^and yet ... Is conformity such an un- 
mixed blessing? Does not agreement often result 
from sheepishness or indifference? Might not con- 
flict imply more life, more energy, more promise?^ 
Have we not heard — a little too often — embarrassing 
references to “divine discontent,” and damaging 
comparisons between a well-satisfied swine and a 
dissatisfied Socrates? 

Conformity I An era of good feeling ! A hundred 
million minds with but a single thought! What an 
ideal for the Hundred Percenter I And what a night- 
mare for the true American, for whom to be a hun- 
dred per cent American means being a hundred per, 
cent himself! 

Woe to those who cry; unity, unity, when there 
is no unity I As the gospel of conformity is plainly- 
at variance with facts, it must resort to hypocrisy.' 
Not to open persecution: for persecution recognizes, 
emphasizes, advertises, in the most dangerous fash- 
ion the existence of dissent, which should be ignored 
or denied. The policy of which Mr. A. Mitchell Palmen 
has become the symbol was obviously a mistake."! 
Conformity must be enforced without creating mar-' 
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tyrs, insidiously, through the almost automatic and 
unconscious action of social forces. It should rarely 
resort even to ostracism; its most approved method 
consists in ceaselessly instilling the thought that cer- 
tain opinions alone are "sane” and “respectable.” 
With such methods, what becomes of our boasted 
liberty? We are indeed free to write and say what 
we please: but are we inwardly free to think what 
we please? 

Hence this paradox that external restraint may 
be to a large extent the sign, and almost the condi- 
tion, of inner freedom; whereas outward liberalism 
is often the result of indifference or of spiritual 
tyranny. 

This is well brought out by contrasting the mid- 
Victorian era with the corresponding period in French 
history, the Second Empire. In England, there 
reigned the greatest freedom of the press and of 
public meetings. In France, the “tyranny” of Na- 
poleon III stifled the journalists to such a degree 
that, when they meant Bonaparte, they had to write 
Tiberius or Soulougue. Yet in England, hardly any- 
thing but “respectable” opinions were heard. We 
had to wait fifty years, and wait for a man steeped 
in French influences, Lytton Strachey, to look at 
Queen Victoria with eyes that were free. Take An- 
dersen’s tale of the King with the invisible robe: if 
you pass the word that all respectable people must 
see the robe, there will be no dissent. If you threaten 
with physical punishment any one who should pro- 
fess not to see the robe, all eyes will be keenly open, 
and winks, smiles, mock reverence will make it plain 
that the truth is known. Under Napoleon III royal- 
ism, republicanism, socialism, anarchism, Roman 
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Catholicism, Protestantism, free thought, agnosti- 
cism, and even anti-theism were so openly and so 
honestly professed that any moderately intelligent 
bourgeois in the provinces could, and did, freely 
choose his own path. In England, as Hilaire Belloc 
so well expressed it, “a sort of cohesive public spirit 
glued and immobilized all individual expression. 
One could float imprisoned as in a stream of thick 
substance; one could not swim against it.” 

Another case of external compulsion leading to 
spiritual liberty — at any rate among those who think 
at all: there is much more freedom of religious 
thought in Catholic countries, including Spain, than 
in Protestant countries, including America. The 
church can properly boast that she educated the 
greatest doubters. You can hardly conceive of a 
Wesleyan Voltaire, a Baptist Renan, a Presbyterian 
Anatole France. We have hundreds of sects, with 
the weirdpt names and tenets, and the sermons 
preached in all our churches are practically indis- 
tinguishable. As Cornelius Van Hasselt wailed: 
“What is the sense of calling it Salisbury, Liberty, or 
Frica.ndelle, if it always tastes like Hamburger?” 
The intellectual timidity of our alleged "liberals” is 
appalling, compared with the clearness and vigor so 
often found, in Continental Europe, among emanci- 
pated Catholics, and even among orthodox Catholics. 
We are still seeking the Protestant equivalents of 
Joseph de Maistre, Veuillot, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
Ernest Hello, J. K. Huysmans, Charles Maurras. . . . 

We have no king, no titled aristocracy, no recog- 
nized social classes, fewer fences and defenses. But 
we have mass psychology, “enforced Americanism” 

as if, once more, the very breath of Americanism 
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should not be nonconformity! In Los Angeles, 
which rightly boasts of warm, sunny days through- 
out the winter, a date was set for discarding straw 
hats — and every one, as he passed Fifth and Broad- 
way, threw his thatch roof onto the huge pile: a 
perishable monument of our imperishable folly ! We 
have prescribed days for honoring our mother; weeks 
to get acquainted with our son, use better English, 
start a savings account, or eat more raisin pie; 
months to rave about Bergson, Cou6, or Carpentier. 
It would be a disgrace to wear a straw hat, to quote 
“Every day, in every way . . . or to use “better 
English” out of the proper season. 

If I have to eat, drink, dress or walk in a pre- 
scribed manner, I much prefer that the order should 
come from the state than from the mob. I shall 
have to obey in both cases; but the law I can obey' 
with a comforting sense of duty, like Socrates drink-' 
ing the hemlock. I can even enjoy the' pleasure of 
despising it in my heart while bowing to it, and 
feel superior to that which crushes me. When I obey 
the mob, which leaves me technically free, it is 
myself I despise. 

This is the great moral good that Prohibition has 
brought us. If we are to be completely or partly 
dried up, it is much better that -we should be dried 
up by process of law than through the urgency of 
sanctimoniousness. Temperance societies, if too in- 
sistent, would drive honest and sensitive souls to 
drink and perdition. Prohibition drives to drink 
only weaklings and wastrels, whose self-elimination 
is a distinct advantage to the race. Alcoholism may 
claim as many victims as of old: but formerly it fre- 
quently struck at the top; now it strikes at the bot- 
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tom. For it takes real courage to defy respectable 
public opinion: it takes only a sneak to defy a statute. 

VI 

To sum up: we do not care how many laws there 
be, or how bad, provided they leave the spiritual life 
alone. Or, as the French put it, with apparent Gallic 
levity: “We do not care who writes our laws, if we 
can wite our o^vn songs.” For a soul who sings is 
free. . 

I must behave properly and obey all the rules and 
regulations, even in a city I loathe (for there may be 
such on either side of the Atlantic), even in a foreign 
and backward country, even under the flag of an 
enemy. I can be made to obey, but I cannot be 
made to love, the city, the law, the flag. I render 
unto Csesar, not all that Csesar may choose to exact, 
but only those things which are Ceesar’s: the rest is 
a private afifair between my God and myself. 

Patriotism is religion, government is business, and 
never the twain should meet. When I am told that 
Christianity is an element of prosperity, and that 
land values rise in the wake of Reverend Monda3^ 
I can only think of Him whose head had no resting- 
place. When I am told that I should revere and love 
the big and fairly efiicient firm that carries my mail 
and performs sundry kindred duties for me, I can 
only smile. 

Patriotism is religion; government is business! 
What could be safer and saner? Government should 
be mn by business men, on business principles, for 
business benefits, entailing only business obligations, 
and should be free from any^ idealistic nonsense. 
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But there is another consequence of this divorce 
between the Religion of Patriotism and the Business 
of Government. Government, being material, is 
bound to a certain territory; within that territory, 
and for its own legitimate purposes, it is not only 
supreme, it is exclusive of any other authority. 
Within the geographical state. Unity: the alterna- 
tive is chaos. 

Patriotism, a religion, is not territorial, and there- 
fore not exclusive. Men with different conceptions 
of patriotism may dwell peaceably side by side, in 
the same way as Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and 
Protestants, Liberals and Fundamentalists -do dwell. 
Nay, sceptics, agnostics, even atheists, must be suf- 
fered to live. In the spiritual domain. Liberty. The 
alternatives are hypocrisy, stagnation, a lingering 
death. 

And, in all things, Charity. 



CHAPTER IV 
A PLURALISTIC UTOPIA 

“Patriotism is religion; government is business.” 
To tbe state belong tbe regulation of whatever is 
purely practical, and especially the preservation of 
material order. Altogether beyond the reach of the 
state should remain everything that pertains to the 
spirit: art and religion, traditions and ideals. Let us 
try to imagine how such a division would work out 
in practice. 


I 

“Government is business.” This conception was 
indorsed at the polls, in November, 1924, by an un- 
precedented majority; and we can only hope that 
this victory for sanity will be repeated every four 
years until the end of time. A businesslike govern- 
ment, however, does not mean one which, like a 
private shop, is conducted for individual profit. A 
state in which all public activities are knocked down 
to the highest bidder is neither inconceivable nor 
indefensible; but it has few consistent advocates. 
And yet, why not? Since we have independent tele- 
graph and telephone companies, we might also turn 
over the postal system to several competing enter- 
prise which, according to the Sherman Act, should 
not be allowed to combine. There would be none 
but toll-bridge and toll-highways, charging all that 
the traffic would bear. France, under the ancient 
monarchy, went much farther in that liberal direc- 
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tion. She had an enlightened method of farming out 
the collection of taxes to private individuals. These 
gentlemen, being sound business men, and moved 
by the only sentiment that the Manchesterians recog- 
nize, to wit personal interest, were bound to prove 
much more efficient than listless and poorly paid 
state officials could ever be. Judges bought their 
seats on the bench, and recouped themselves by ac- 
cepting, not bribes, but douceurs (“spices,” they were 
called) from all litigants. Such judges would evi- 
dently be much more vitally interested in their work 
than merely appointed or elected magistrates on a 
paltry salary. Indeed, Racine shows us one of them 
who wanted to keep on judging even when he was 
sick abed; for lack of a man, he judged his dog, and 
sentenced him to the galleys. No modern judgb is 
so passionately attached to his profession as to go 
crazy over it. As both parties sought to ingratiate 
themselves with the court by the same means, the 
judge easily preserved his impartiality. The costs 
did not mount much higher than in our own days. 
It was said that the court ate the oyster and gave 
a shell to each of the parties: but would they have 
received even a shell under the present dispensation? 

The army also was, for long periods, placed on a 
strictly business basis. There were contractors, not 
merely to manufacture weapons, but to use them. 
The leaders of the Grand Companies during the 
Hundred Years’ War, the Italian Condottieri, Wal- 
lenstein, were enterprising industrialists who pro- 
vided heroism and strategy at the lowest possible 
quotation. The advantages of this system “jump 
to the eyes,” as they say in France. War would be 
more efficient, being intrusted to specialists in con- 
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stant practice and moved by the sole ambition of 
making money: no more botching by amateurs and 
idealists. It would also be more economical; for, in- 
stead of keeping vast armies idle for long periods of 
peace, a small number of professionals passing from 
country to country would be sufficient for the needs 
of the whole world. A man who may have to dig 
a cellar twice in a lifetime would consider it eco- 
nomic folly to invest in a steam shovel: he would 
hire a properly equipped contractor to do the job. 
And war would be much more humane: these pro- 
fessionals would fight conscientiously no doubt, but 
without animosity. They would prefer ransom to 
bloodshed. In some Italian battle of the fifteenth 
century a few clumsy people trampled under foot 
by their own horses were the only casualties. 

All this is very alluring. If it were true that di- 
rect personal gain be the sole motive of Homo Eco- 
nomicus, the benefits of the scheme could hardly be 
controverted. But this lovely Manchesterian dream 
is fading away. Enlightened selfishness has gone a 
few steps ahead. Modern business emphaticaUy dis- 
claims that private profit is its goal. The magnate 
of to-day says, “The public be served” while his 
grandfather said less tamely, “The public be 
damned.” The word Service is the universal motto. 
It stares at us literally at every street corner. In- 
deed we have grown so tired of it that we could not 
stomach the “Rhymes of a Red Cross Man.” 

What is meant by business, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily immediate cash profit, but efficiency, economy, 
^ and no idealistic nonsense. If the principle that 
the state should be run strictly on business lines 
were universally accepted, the distinction between 
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private corporations — which have become so public- 
spirited of late — and public administrations, would 
slowly disappear. The average citizen does not care 
a straw whether the clerk with whom he settles his 
gas bill is the employee of a private corporation or 
of the city: all, he wants is good gas, cheap gas, 
and a modicum of courtesy. It really would matter 
little whether we had a privately owned Postal Sys- 
tem under government supervision, or a state-owned 
Postal System, strictly commercialized in its man- 
agement; and the same would be true of the rail- 
roads. Great industries tend to become nation-wide 
and monopolistic: and the public will insist upon 
keeping some check on all vitally important, nation- 
wide, monopolistic’ enterprises. We are thus reach- 
ing, along the most conservative lines and by im- 
perceptible degrees, a state of affairs which the 
stanch Manchesterian of two generations ago would 
have denounced as socialistic: and no one turns a 
hair. 

II 

If government is to be divorced from idealism — 
or religion, as I prefer to call it — we should, as a pal- 
pable sign of the separation, have two different flags. 
Our old Stars and Stripes would continue to stand 
for all that we love and hope for in America; and a 
new banner would become the trademark of the 
Practical State. It would, I trust, enlist our loyalty 
and respect, but only in the same manner as the 
house flag of any reputable concern — say the Cunard 
Company. For this new flag, I should, without 
irony, suggest the dollar-sign. Not with the inscrip- 
tion “ In this god we trust,” or “ In hoc signo vinces”: 
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but simply because the American dollar means sound 
currency for sound business. Captain Robert Dollar 
has preempted the symbol for the funnel of his liners, 
but he could be induced to relinquish it in favor of a 
corporation infinitely bigger than his own. 

This division of labor between two flags would be 
of immense moral value. It hurts when I see what 
is to me a religious emblem committed to the sup- 
port of material interests which, however legitmate 
they may be, do not contain a particle of religion. 
Such are concession-hunting, bargaining for tariffs, 
the collection of bad debts, or the protection of finan- 
cial adventurers. It gives me the same kind of nausea 
as if there stood a crucifix over the entrance of a 
dry-goods store, with the words: “At the Sign of the 
Cross: unprecedented bargain sale”; or if I read in 
my paper such an advertisement as this (and I have 
read some that did not differ very materially from 
it): “The Amalgamated Mrthra-Shinto Corporation. 
The cheapest, most efficient salvation on the market 
to-day. We save your soul, or your money back. 
The Dollar flag for Dollar diplomacy, the Lincoln 
flag for the heirs of the Lincoln spirit, and everybody 
would be satisfied.* 

We might go farther in this question of the flags. 
America, on the whole, has but a single tradition 
and a single ideal. We tolerate with perfect equa- 
nimity the display of foreign flags wffien it threatens 
no disloyalty to our country; and we do not even 
proscribe the purely historical standard of the Coii- 
federacy; but we need no symbol of American patri- 


* For instance, in the question of tlie interalGed debts: tbe money v,&s 
i^d out under the Lincoln flag, and is called back under the Dollar flag, 
ihc distinction between the t\so principles should be made cleax. 
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otism beside the Stars and Stripes. In Europe, con- 
ditions are more complex. France may pretend, 
officially, that there is but one ideal of France; 
everybody, in France and abroad, knows this to be 
nonsense. The Revolution is not a “block,” Clemen- 
ceau to the contrary notwithstanding; neither is 
France a block; it is a quarry of innumerable blocks. 
All Frenchmen should rally to the flag of the Prac- 
tical Government, which, I suggest, should be wine- 
colored: handsome, original, and a good advertise- 
ment for a national product. But each Frenchman 
should have the right to honor publicly the Sag of 
his heart’s allegiance: the splendid white standard 
with golden lilies, the eagles of the Napoleons, the 
red ensign of the proletariat, the Catholic banner 
with the Sacred Heart, the Green Star of the Espe- 
rantists, and even the tricolor of the bourgeoisie. 

If this sounds like paradoxical nonsense, with a 
dash of the sacrilegious, we beg to remind our read- 
ers, that conservative England has a multiplicity of 
flags, including the menagerie of the Royal Standard; 
that Tsarist Russia kept distinct the commercial 
tricolor from the Imperial double eagle on a field of 
gold; and that Germany preserves to-day both the 
black, red, and gold of 1848 and 1919, and the black, 
white, and red of the Bismarckian empire. 

So long as they do not disturb order, all parties 
are entitled to a peaceful display of their chosen 
emblems. I for one would watch a well-organized 
procession of anarchists, with bands playing weird 
tunes by Eric Satie or Honegger, and black flags 
sombrely aflutter in the breeze, with the same 
amused and sympathetic curiosity as I watch a 
parade of Shriners, in their Mohammedan make-up. 
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filing past, as solemn as the Caliph himself, to the 
tune of Sousa’s March. 

As a matter of fact, the red flag was freely waved 
in Paris, long before it floated above the handsomest 
Embassy in the most conserv^ative district of the 
capital. As far back as 1900 it was tolerated, pro- 
vided it bore some inscription which, technically, 
turned it from a “flag” into a “banner.” And the 
Socialists loved to play a harmless little game with 
the police; they partly rolled the “banner,” so that 
the inscription would not show. All this is childish- 
ness. A country would be more truly at peace if all 
groups and parties were free to flaunt whatever 
shades of silk or bunting may happen to thrill their 
souls. 


Ill 

It is freely admitted that the President of the 
French Republic is a mere figurehead, and we have 
suggested that France would be better off if, instead 
of one figurehead, she had three: President, King, 
and Emperor. There would be, of course, an actual 
ruler of the Practical State, call him Prime Minister 
or Chancellor as you please; General Manager or 
Director would sound more efficient. The three 
crowned heads would have little to do but wag pleas- 
antly, for the entertainment of those whom such 
spectacles amuse. Each would preside over certain 
functions linked with the traditions of his office: the 
King would officiate on the Feast of Saint Louis, the 
Emperor on the 13th of August and the 2d of De- 
President would have his turn on the 
14th of July. The King would entertain kings; the 
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Emperor, emperors; the President, presidents. The 
King would grace with his presence the funeral of 
M. Maurras; the Emperor, the nuptials of M. de 
Cassagnac; the President, the divorce of M. Harriot. 
And it would be an inspiring symbol to see all three 
on the same platform, honoring in unison Pasteur, 
Joan of Arc, or the Unknown Soldier. 

A King or an Emperor, much more than a Presi- 
dent, is a national asset. Before the war, we received 
some German advertisement, substantially as fol- 
lows: “Berlin is displacing Paris in the favor of for- 
eign visitors. One of the reasons is the magnificent 
spectacle of court functions. Americans will be 
given a chance of attending a ball, at which His 
Majesty will appear in person in his uniform of the 
White Hussars.” No one would have crossed the 
Atlantic, or for that matter the Rue Saint Honor^, 
in order to see M. Fallieres, even in the uniform of 
a Red Carbineer. 

Sovereigns are therefore a sound investment; and 
their courts can easily be made self-supporting. The 
claimants to the various French thrones are wealthy. 
If they were not, they could levy a moderate tax on 
their supporters. Tickets to court affairs, and the 
sale of titles (a high-class trade, with none of the 
vulgar touting which almost ruined the business in 
England) would keep them in comfort and even in 
splendor. No danger of their being driven to marry 
Jewish or American heiresses. 

Once more, this is no fooling: such conditions prac- 
tically prevailed in Paris until 1886. Plonplon (Prince 
Napoleon) and the Count of Paris lived peaceably 
in the capital, treated by their followers with the 
respect due to their rank. The marriage of an Or- 
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leans princess with the Cro'vsm Prince of Portu^I 
was attended with regal pomp. Bavaria is trying the 
same method at present, and so far without disaster. 
It is not the presence of a Wittelsbach and the rever- 
ence of the royalists for him that are a menace to 
the Bavarian republic: it is the possible attempt of 
fanatics to inject the monarchical religion into the 
plain business of government. So long as monar- 
chical sentiment remains on a purely voluntary basis, 
and does not interfere with the conduct of practical 
affairs, the princes are welcome. The more the mer- 
rier. Imagine the Irish Free State with a galaxy of 

kings ! • • T 4 

This constitutes what we call a pluralistic world: 

several regimes coexisting, interpenetrating, and not 
clashing. Such a state of affairs may seem absurd. 
Yet it prevails in countries submitted to a protec- 
torate. In Morocco and in Tunis, for instance, not 
only two, but three or four populations live side by 
side %vith different traditions, different ideals, (Effer- 
ent faiths, different laws. The one bond of union is 
the practical business of the state: order and pros- 
perity. Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, Anglo-Mm- 
tese, Jews, Arabs, Berbers, Moors, and Coulouglis 
are all interested in getting good roads, sanitation 
and police protection. But the French feel no thriU 
of reverence for Moulay Youssef, while the Berbers 
care very little for President Doumergue. Marshal 
Lyautey is so strong only because he, a modem 
Frenchman and a Catholic, studiously refrains from 
interfering with the medieval customs and the Mo- 
hammedan ideals of Morocco: this enables him to 
work for practical ends, in a way acceptable to na- 
tives and Europeans alike. One wonders if it would 
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be so radically impossible to show the same respect 
for Catholics and Royalists on the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean. 


IV 

In the domain of language also, pluralism is fre- 
quently imposed by circumstances and should be 
accepted without violent opposition. The linguistic 
map of Europe is chaos and the most thorough- 
going policy of self-determination on a purely geo- 
graphical basis could not evolve order out of such 
confusion. Transylvania, a Rumanian province, con- 
tains, it will be remembered, large enclaves of Mag- 
yars and smaller, but resistant, islands of Saxons. 
The Banat of Temesvar is a jigsaw puzzle, the pieces 
of which no one has been able to fit into an intelligi- 
ble picture. In Macedonia, Southern Slavic dialects, 
which are neither good Serbian nor honest Bulgarian, 
contend with true Balkanic ferocity. Throughout 
Eastern Europe, the upper class may be of different 
speech from the peasantry, and the ubiquitous Jews 
cling to their own lovely Yiddish. Finally, linguistic 
affinities may be divorced from national preferences: 
districts in Upper Silesia and East Prussia which 
German geographers had always recognized as Polish 
voted for union with Germany. Teutonic Alsace is 
French at heart, and at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis the Channel Islands shouted: “A bas la 
France!” 

So even if we traced the most intricate boundaries, 
which from the political and economic standpoints 
would be absurd, we could not secure homogeneous 

* Vide injra “The Battle-Line of Languages in Western Europe.” 
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language groups. The only remedy would be the 
ruthless expulsion of minorities. Not only does this 
entail hardships unspeakable for the victuns, but it 
disrupts the economic fabric of the country, and it 
may leave a whole province decapitated. For the 
numerically weaker element is frequently the niore 
active in the realm of culture. Imagine what would 
happen to the west of Brittany if only Breton-speak- 
ing folks were allowed to remain. 

There are few nations that have not been guilty 
of resorting to force in these questions. As language 
is held to be a sign of national unity, the man of for- 
eign speech is considered as an alien, almost as a 
traitor. Russia and Prussia did their b^t to outlaw 
and stamp out Polish. In a country which, in 
respects, was indeed the most cultured in the world, 
school-children were whipped for saying their prayers 
in their mother tongue. In Alsace the warfare against 
French was ludicrous rather than malignant: even 
epitaphs were censored; and a barber was ordered to 
substitute on his sign, for the obnoxious French term 
Coiffeur, the loyal, alt-Deutscb one, Friseur, 

It remains the lasting glory of France that, from 
1648 to 1870, she did not seek to impose her language 
upon the Alsatians. “Leave them alone!” said Na- 
poleon: “these good people may speak German, but 
they handle their sabres like true Frenchmen.” The 
ability to wield a sabre is a crude test of loyalty; in 
this_ case, it was a true one. In 1814, in 1870, and 
again in 1918, Germany was amazed to discover that 
Alsace was obstinately French at heart.* 


*This paradox was explained to us in 1913 by a German (not Insh) 
professor: “TTie Alsatians are proving their essential Deutschtum by lov- 
ing France vrith true German loyalty." 
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Only a bigoted craving for unity in all things and 
at any cost could lead any one to believe that it is 
a crime to speak a language different from ours. 
It is a handicap for the minority, an inconvenience 
for the majority, a misfortune for all, when several 
languages coexist on the same area; this we are 
ready to grant, and we view with frigid sympathy 
the efforts wasted in reviving dialects that the world 
would never miss. But if Babelism is an evil, com- 
pulsion is not the remedy. If a language is the sign, 
indeed the embodiment, of a culture, with its wealth 
of tradition and the flame of its ideal, then it is a 
sacred thing, which you have no right to stamp out. 
It has a soul, it is a soul, far more respectable than 
mere territory; and the Germans committed a lesser 
crime in marching through Belgium than in attempt- 
ing to deprive the Poles of their spiritual nurture. 
And out of respect for your own culture, you should 
not attempt to force it upon a reluctant folk, any 
more than you should force your love or your faith. 

Respect for your neighbors does not mean that 
you should ignore them as inaccessible. If you think 
your ideal is worth spreading, do what our mission- 
aries are doing in foreign parts, and even at home, 
among our unassimilated immigrants: preach to the 
, people in their own tongue. Thus the Royalist 
“Action Franpaise” is holding meetings m German, 
in order to convert Alsace to the Maurras gospel of 
“integral nationalism.” First make France lovable, 
and the French language will follow. It is a round- 
about way of securing unity: but it is infinitely 
quicker than the Prussian method of cudgelling mi- 
norities into love for the fatherland. 

The results of a liberal policy will be spiritual har- 
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mony emerging out of linguistic differences: bi- 
lingualism at first among those few who have to 
deal with both elements of the population; then bi- 
lingualism extending downward and finally becoming 
universal. We frankly confess that bilingu^ism is 
an awkward state of affairs, and that countries that 
are free from it may call themselves blessed: yet such 
a confession might be called suicidal in a teacher 
whose business it has been, for twenty-five years, to 
make people bilingual ! All educated Germans, from 
the haughtiest Ph.D. down to the ve^ Kaiser, 
thought that it was an addition to their cultural 
equipment for them to know French: why then try 
to stamp French out of Alsace? 

The Practical State, or Government, should be 
neutral in language matters as in all other matters 
that involve traditions, ideals, and inmost preferences. 
Its sole rule ought to be that of efficiency, divorced 
from any sentiment. When it is a fact that, in the 
same area, there dwell populations of different speech, 
adequate facilities should be provided for all. Any 
privilege is merely a way of bullying the minority. 
This is no un-American Utopia: such a policy was 
actually imposed upon the lesser Allies by President 
Wilson, who, with all his shortcomings, was none the 
less a pure-blooded, old-fashioned Protestant and 
Nordic. And some at least of the countries that thus 
covenanted to respect and protect minorities are 
doing so in good earnest: for example, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The problem hardly exists with us. Our immi- 
grants, as a rule, are eager enough to learn the lan- 
guage of the majority, and the American school is a 
privilege, not a curse. We too, in practical affairs. 
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follow tlie sensible policy of addressing people in a 
tongue they can understand; in Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, the post-office prints in Spanish official an- 
nouncements which may be of special interest to the 
Mexicans. It would be absurd to consider the use 
of Spanish as a badge of inferiority, or as a punish- 
able offense, when we are spending millions to teach 
it in our high schools and colleges. 

In regions where the situation is too hopeless, 
where there are not two but a multitude of languages 
spoken, the Neutral, Practical State may go farther, 
and adopt a neutral, practical language. This might 
well be the case in many parts of eastern Europe 
and Asia, in great cosmopolitan centres, and for all 
strictly international or supranational activities. But 
this problem would carry us too far, and will be dis- 
cussed in its place. 


V 

Select your own flag, your own king, your own 
language: self-determination, carried to such a logi- 
cal extreme cannot be called antipatriotic, any more 
than the separation of church and state is antireli- 
gious. It is the reverse of anarchy : for it enjoins strict 
obedience to the laws of the Practical State. It is 
not even liberalism of the Herbert Spencer type, 
which saw in the state an evil to be combated even 
though it remained necessary. We, on the contrary, 
have no objection to an indefinite expansion of state 
activities. Indeed, we believe that much business 
now abandoned to the welter of individual greed 
could be better transacted on a non-competitive, 
service-at-cost basis. Man vs. the state ? Why should 
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tical State is concerned, there can be no qualified 
fealty: we are wedded to that stern goddess, for bet- 
ter for worse, in strictest monogamous fashion. In 
the realm of the spirit we are all naval officers: a 
sweetheart in every port. This is not merely a 
pleasure, but a duty. 

Only the Redskins, I presume, are pure Americans 
in their religion. Next in order come the Latter Day 
Saints and the Christian Scientists, who profess 
definitely Americanized versions of Christianity. 
Ail the rest of us, I am ashamed to say, are cosmo- 
politans, and not hundred percenters. This is sadly 
obvious in the case of the Catholics and the Jews: 
but it is true also of the Lutherans, the Calvinists, 
the Wesleyans. Did they not derive their inspiration 
from abroad? Do they scruple at attending inter- 
national conventions of their respective churches? 
And, in the most vital matters, do they not agree 
with certain Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
whilst disagreeing with many of their own com- 
patriots? 

There are American professors who are paid good 
American money to teach American youths such 
rank treason as this: that a wop, a dago, a heinie, 

frogj a bolshie, might mean more to them than 
our^ home-grown, Protestant, Nordic, and strictly 
^tional Harold Bell Wright: we are referring to 
Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Hugo, Tolstoy. There 
professors who dare to hint that George 
Washmgton, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 

. and perhaps even Woodrow Wilson, were not divinely 
^inred and “inerrant” in every thought, word, or, 

eed. which is blasting the impregnable rock of na- 
tional tradition. 
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Professor William Lyon Phelps said that there 
were a hundred steeples in Iowa better than the 
older tower at Chartres : a most commendable senti- 
ment. But does he invariably place "America first” ? 
He would confess that Asolo means more to him' chan 
Kiowa, Oklahoma, and that Paris (Seine) hath 
charms unknown to Paris (Texas). 

No, the fatherland of our soul cannot be painted 
red on a map: it is made up of all that we have seen, 
read about, or dreamed. Not even in the case of a 
veteran drummer or perennial presidential candidate 
does it ever cover the whole of America; not even in 
the case of a New York journalist is it ever limited 
to America. Of this land of memory and aspiration, 
I am the conqueror and sole ruler. One victorious 
campaign gave me vast stretches of Russian soil; a 
raid through Galicia led me to annex Santiago de 
Compostella, with its golden towers ringing in the 
sunset glow, and its russet roofs nestling on the tawny 
hills. A friend made me a present of his own coun- 
try, Peru, which mine eyes may never see, and yet 
which I love. My empire is as varied as England’s, 
and more real to me than the nondescript street of 
my local habitation; for I would gladly give up that 
street, but I should mourn my empire, if it were 
taken away from me. Pluralism is a fact; not even 
husband and wife live quite on the same earth, or 
aspire quite to the same heaven. 

It is a blessed fact, although it has caused many 
poets to exhale melodious moans. Every soul is 
alone? No: every soul is a self in a world of selves. 
Thanks to this pluralism, I am able to meet actual 
men and women, with the freshness and the mystery 
about them of the strange lands wherein they dwell, 
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instead of encountering everlastingly a hundred- 
million-fold reproduction of my own self. It gives 
me innumerable worlds to catch a glimpse of and to 
conquer. Whatever may be the advantages of uni- 
fornaity in the manufacture of cheap automobiles and 
the distribution of cheap newspapers, I prefer my 
pluralistic universe. 

This world of freedom would also be a world of 
peace. Religious wars ended when pluralism in mat- 
ters of faith secured recognition. Liberty under law 
is the one cure for civil wars and linguistic wars. 
Reduce the state to its proper sphere, that of “traffic 
regulation”; make the frontier what it ought to be, 
a magnified county line, a boundary between mere 
jurisdictions; and national wars will cease. For who 
cares to fight for mere machinerj'^? Wars have often 
been waged for economic causes, no doubt; but only 
because the religion of patriotism had got entangled 
with straight business. No man ever wanted to die 
for somebody else’s oil concessions — and he would 
be a fool if he wanted to die for his own. If men were 
willing to die, it was because they thought that an 
ideal was at stake, an ideal higher than any inter- 
est or any law. Business, in itself, wants peace: 
long before Norman AngdI, business^. had realized 
that, in the aggregate, war never pays. Religion, if 
left alone, would easily understand that violence can 
only defeat the highest purposes of the spirit. Sever 
the Practical State from all forms of idealism, and 
you will have efficiency, spiritual freedom, peace. 
But if you allow religion to mix up with business, 
Satan will arise. 



PART II 

DEMOCRACY AND RACE 



CHAPTER I 

FRANCE AND THE “GREAT RACE” 

THE XANTHOCRATIC FALLACY 

I 

I BEG the reader to bear in mind that I have blue 
eyes. So have my wife and my children. No brunet 
can be expected to discuss with equanimity the the- 
ories of Messrs, de Gobineau, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Vacher de Lapouge, Madison Grant, 
and Lothrop Stoddard. 

These theories are, in the main, a restatement of 
the old saying, “Blood will tell.” Aristocracy is a 
fact, not a prejudice. There are noble families. 
There are noble races. It was France that formulated 
the doctrine of democracy, and France has paid the 
price* With democracy came decadence. America, 
infected with the same heresy, is barely beginning to 
feel its evil effects, because the proportion of “noble 
blood” was larger than in France; but these effects 
will inevitably follow. In so far as the forces of mod- 
ern society are banded against aristocracy, they are 
sapping the very foundations of civilization. 

This theory is based on bionomics. Race means 
more than surroundings. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, the individual cannot transcend the 
strict limits of his type and “add a cubit to his stat- 
ure.” He cannot even transmit his own acquisitions 
to his progeny. Tend your sheep with all possible 
care, by all means, and make the most of the exist- 
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ing stock: but that is not the way to permanent im- 
provement. If you are not careful to breed from the 
best, and to eliminate the least desirable, the flock 
^viII ultimately deteriorate. This holds true of the 
human race. Conservation, hygiene, education, are 
excellent within their sphere: selection alone brings 
genuine progress. A barbaric world in which the 
lower elements are roughly kept down may be on the 
up-grade; a well-ordered community in which these 
same elements are protected at the expense of the 
strong is doomed to decay. 

The scene now shifts from bionomics to anthro- 
pology. The supremacy of the white race is accepted 
as an axiom. The “rising tide of color” against such 
supremacy is a portentous menace. Within the white 
race there are sub-races, of very unequal dignity. 
The Alpine, Celto-SIavic or Cevenole, short, stocky, 
round-headed, win, under proper guidance, provide 
useful “men with the hoe,” Robots of flesh and flood. 
The Mediterranean, slight of build, dark of hair and 
eyes, long-headed, is clever but shallow. The true 
Homo Europasns, the Aryan par excellence, is the 
Nordic or Teutonic — tall, blond, blue-eyed, the race 
of the gods. 

"Hiere we pass from anthropology to the philos- 
^hy of histo^. Human progress is the record of 
Teutonic achievement. The Gods and heroes of 
Homer were blond giants: could you imagine a dark- 
h^ed Apollo?* David was a Teuton: are we not 
told that he was "ruddy”? So was Jesus Christ, for 
toadmon repr^ents him as a blond. The ladies of 
Vjaul bleached their hair with lime-water: a proof 

of a flaw in M. Vacher de Lapouge’s cHain 
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that blondness was held to be a sign of aristocracy. 
It must have been the Teutonic element that gave 
Rome the empire of the world. When that element 
was weakened through war and miscegenation, Rome 
perished, and the tall “blond beasts” from the North 
assumed control. They have kept it to the present 
day. The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation 
was the centre and leader of Christendom. It was the 
Franks of France who evolved Gothic architecture 
and chivalry; it was the Goths of Spain who con- 
quered the Indies; it was the Goths and Lombards 
of Italy who were responsible for the Renaissance. 
England spread over the seven seas the sway of 
Saxondom. All the kings of Europe are Teutons. 
World-supremacy, before the war, was in dispute 
between three Teutonic claimants, Germany, Eng- 
land, the United States. Germany was at last forced 
down upon her knees by the weight of the whole 
world: but seven years after defeat, how much more' 
formidable is she again than her Continental victors ! 

One last leap: from history to sociology. The 
"struggle for life” was supposed to bring about the 
survival of the fittest, and therefore was held to be 
an automatic instrument of progress. We no longer 
accept such a simple, automatic view of evolution. 
The best may not be the fittest to meet certain natural 
or artificial conditions. The Nordic race is not easily 
adaptable to a warm habitat: condemned to common 
labor under the tropics, it would sicken and die. 
Then, being a minority, it is in constant danger of 
absorption through intermarriage: race pride must 
be instilled as an indispensable means of self-defense. 
Adventurous, reckless, this aristocratic race has re- 
peatedly turned its weapons against its own mem- 
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bers. Franks and Saxons massacred one another in 
olden days, just as English and Germans did a 
few short years ago: the lesser breeds stay at home 
and replenish the earth. Finally, democracy is re- 
stricting at every turn the spacious freedom so essen- 
tial to the strong, while maudlin philanthropy is 
coddling the weak and protecting them unfairly m 
the battle of existence. Compelled to compete with 
races who accept a lower standard, the noble-born 
have to restrict their offspring: and limitation is the 
harbinger of extinction. Thus is democracy weeding 
out the best. England has shorn her lords of all 
real power, and intrusted her destinies to a little 
Welshman. America is slowly killing her old coloni^ 
stock. Both are going the way of Imperial Rome and 
Revolutionary France. The result, in spite of all the 
appearances of material success, b already medioc- 
rity; to-morrow, it will be stagnation; and soon after, 
decadence. 


II 

For such a situation there are only two remedi^* 
The first would be for democracy to abdicate, of its 
own accord, into the hands of “the great race,” to 
reserve all positions of ■wealth and power to the tall, 
blond element. There are still enough descendants 
of the Nordic breed to save the state, provided they 
be granted the privileges they need, and provided a 
process of selection be initiated and kept up fot 
^3-iiy generations. Then America would be * safe 
for demoCTacy,” and democracy safe for America. 
But it is inconceivable that our democracies should 
display such heroic abnegation. Did we not applaud, 
on the contrary, the revolution by which the Celto- 
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Slavs of Russia have overthrown their partly Teu- 
tonized aristocracy? We are still repeating, Let the 
people rule I without determining first which people 
are fit to rule. 

So the last hope lies in the ultimate victory of the 
one nation in which the Great Race, although not 
unmixed, is still in the ascendant, and conscious of 
its mission. The Germans alone could once more 
save the world from decay, as they once rescued 
mankind from the abyss of Mediterranean corrup- 
tion. Universal democracy was hemming the strong 
in a circle of laws: aristocracy at bay attempted to 
hack its way through. It failed, but did not perish: 
for that great bid of the Nordics for world-power was 
checked only by other Nordics. Germany was right. 
If scruples about the rights, interests, and sentiments 
of the lesser breeds are allowed to prevail, it will 
mean “the Passing of the Great Race,” the triumph 
of the Celto-Slavs and Mediterraneans, and ulti- 
mately Pan-Mongrelism. Or Pan-Mongolism: for the 
Chinese, who have pride of race, will seize the sceptre 
of the world. 

If this theory were propounded exclusively by 
Germans, it would sound little short of grotesque. 
But it was not “made in Germany”: that is probably 
why it wears so well. The heroes of German thought, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, were cosmopolitans 
—like Old Fritz himself. Early in the eighteenth 
century, at a time when the German princes had no 
thought but of aping the splendors, and if need be 
the vices, of Versailles, Boulainvilliers protested, like 
Saint-Simon, against the bourgeois government of 
the Bourbon kings; the privileges of the nobility, he 
claimed, were based upon the Frankish conquest. 
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and the superior race was entitled to rule. So we 
may consider this Frenchman as a forerunner 9 ^^ 
Xanthocrats.* The Revolution was a rebellion 
against the Franks: at least Siey^ implied as much 
when he said: “Let them [the nobles] return. to 
their German marshes, whence they camel And 
Balzac shows us an old aristocrat who, 

Revolution of 1830 broke out, exclaimed: The 
Gauls are victorious!” Thus the assimilation 01 
aristocracy and Germanism was well established in 
certain French minds. The Romantic school in 
France was from the first imbued with Germanic 
phile ideas. Madame de Stael opened the way with 
her. epoch-making book on Germany; Michelet, 
Quinet, Hugo, even Cousin, followed suit. We recog- 
nize in them the same strain of thought as in Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle. All would bow down and ex- 
claim: “Germania Mater.” , . - 

Bujt the theory had not yet received its definite 
form. This honor was reserved for a Frenchman^ 
I beg his pardon, a Scandinavian, a scion of the 
Vikings — Count de Gobineau. Gobineau was^ a 
diplomatist, and a gifted amateur in Oriental studi^i 
according to Oppert, he gave no less than seven dii- 
ferent readings of the same cuneiform inscription- 
His “E^sai sur ITnegalite des Races Humaines 
(1853-1855) is a classic — in Germany, for Gobineau 
remains an illustrious unknown in the land of his 
birth. 

His theories, however, were not allowed to lapse. 
We .find, a generation later, the well-infornied, 
thought-compelling, impassioned rhapsodies of the 


* Xantliocrat: from xanthochroi, the fair whites, according to Husley s. 
classification.' 
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“anthroposociologist,” Vacher de Lapouge. Doctor 
Gustave Le Bon, that eloquent polymath, was, at 
least in ante-bellum days, another Teuton- worshipper. 
Demolins studied “The Causes of Anglo-Saxon Su- 
premacy,” at a time when England seemed to be the 
chief representative of pure Teutonism, before she 
had capitulated to the “dark forces” led by a small, 
wiry, wily Welshman. The masterpiece in that line 
is the work of an Englishman educated in France, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain: his monumental 
“Foundations of the XIXth Century,” warmly 
lauded by the Kaiser. In English, we have such 
books as “Race or Mongrel?” “The Passing of the 
Great Race,” “The Rising Tide of Color Against 
White Supremacy.” * It is an extensive literature, 
in many respects a fascinating one, like many phi- 
losophies of history, Utopias, and similar fairy-tales. 
It is characterized in all languages by the same ve- 
hemence of expression and the same contempt for 
“sentimentality.” As a survival of Romanticism, it 
is of no mean interest. 

Aside from the fatidical style of its exponents, the 
theory has its appeal — at least for Xanthocrats. 
Did any one ever believe in the concrete equality of 
races, sexes, or individuals? Not I: natural inequali- 
ties are too glaring. I never thought that Booker T. 
Washington or B. Du Bois and the average man in 
the street were equals. If any of our peerless lead- 
ers, W. J. Bryan or Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 

_ * Mrs. Gertrude Atherton sought to apply this race theory even to 
Iheratjf criticism. The alanning mread of dismal realism in American 
fiction is due to an increase in bracnycephaly, to the multiplication of the 
ignoble Alpines. If T. Dreiser “got that way,” there must be something 
wrong with his cephalic index. Tables showing the correlation between 
the shape of the skull and (0 the idealism of a piece of literature; (a) its 
circulation, would certainly be illuminating. 
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were to encounter, unattended, an irate prize^gliter, 
no abstract theory would avail against hard tacts. 
Christianity is often accused of preaching equality. 
Christianity does no such thing: there is no equa ity 
between the Pharisee and the Publican; between 
Dives and Lazarus; between Simon Bar- Jonah t e 
fisherman and Herod the Tetrarch; between Pau t e 
tent-maker and Gallio the Proconsul. Christianity 
has simply introduced a new t^t of worth— -a para- 
doxical one, I must confess, which hampers the grea 
of this world and opens wide to the humble t e 
gates of excellence. Nay, democracy itself is no 
based upon equality: ideally, it is b^ed upon jus- 
tice, which is just the reverse. Even in its most ae- 
based form, the political machine, it does not trea 
alike the ward heeler and the presidential candidate. 
Aristocracy, therefore, is a word which should have 
no terror for us. If democracy is to be justified, it is 
only as a method for the selection of an aristocracy. 
The government of the people for the people never 
implied the government by all the people in exact y 
the same capacity. The substitution of civil-service 
examinations for direct election would, in most 
cases, not be considered undemocratic. An examina- 
tion is but a crude way of testing what a man knows, 
it never fully reveals what a man is, still less what 
he is fikely to become. If we had some more scien- 
tific method, should we refuse to use it? The prob- 
lem, therefore, is merely to compare criteria. ^ 
lection for office on the basis of race were indeed 
safer, more efficient, than examination or the ballot, 
it would better serve the interests of the peopl?> 
and therefore the essential purpose of democracy* 
“Let the best man win ! Let the best people rule I 
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III 

But is tlie superiority of any one “Aryan” sub- 
race as well established as Messrs. Vacher de La- 
pouge or Madison Grant affect to believe? The sons 
of Missouri are a formidable brood in this land, and 
their scepticism will not be swept away by brilliant 
generalizations. I have not the least claim to the 
staggering omniscience displayed by all anthropo- 
sociologists. I am not going to argue with them about 
the color of Jupiter’s hair and of Minerva’s eyes, or 
about the cephalic index of Apollo. But there are 
in the vast syntheses of the Xanthocrats a few things 
that fall well within the reach of any careful student 
interested in modern history. France has often been 
used as an illustration, and France, if you please, 
will be our battle-ground: that way seems to lie her 
destiny. 

So long as she obeyed her Frankish aristocracy, so 
the thesis runs, France led the world; the resurgence 
of the Celto-SIavs and Mediterraneans under a demo- 
cratic r^ime brought decay. 

We do not know what the primitive population 
of Gaul was. The Gauls or Celts, and particularly 
the Belgae, were late invaders, tall, blue-eyed, red- 
haired, and therefore presumably of Teutonic race. 
Throughout the four centuries of Roman rule there 
was in Gaul a constant infiltration of Teutonic blood: 
voluntary colonists, “Iseti” or auxiliaries settled in 
all the provinces, German prisoners sold into slavery. 
When Clovis and his handful of Franks embarked 
upon the conquest of Gaul he had therefore to face 
a mixed population, with a large Teutonic element, 
especially in the North. His policy was to rely upon 
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tlie alliance of the church against his fellow Teutons, 
the Arian Biirgunds and Visigoths. For that reason, 
he found it advisable not to disturb the existing 
Gallo-Roman gentry: those of his warriors whom he 
rewarded with estates simply took their places among 
the senatorial families. Military service was then 
the chief avenue to success; but the army was 
opened to all free men, and Clovis had Roman troops 
under his command. The majority of the counts 
he appointed were GaUo-Romans. No doubt the 
triumphs of Austrasia and of the Pepins, two cen- 
turies later, meant a recrudescence of Germanism. 
But even in Austrasia there were non-Teutonic 
nobles. In Neustria it is doubtful whether the 
Franks were even a majority of the ruling class. In 
Burgundy, they were still fewer; in Aquitania, they 
were hardly represented at all. On the other hand, 
there were many Teutons among the common peo- 
ple. There is no sign that the original aristocracy 
of France was founded exclusively on race. In French 
history we find a great deal of class and sectarian 
prejudice: but no race feeling at all. 

But the “original aristocracy” of Clovis and 
Charlemagne belongs to a very remote past. The 
aristocracy was renewed over and over again by a 
constant process of extinction and new creations. 
Adventurers, servants of the king, even merchants, 
were admitted into the nobility. And, provided they 
were, rich enough, the new families were allowed to 
regild the old coats of arms.” The French nobles 
are fond of tracing their origins to crusaders; they 
allude to the Frankish conquest. As a matter 
of fact, few can go as far back as Francis I; and 
many won their coronets under the Third Republic. 
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In spite oi’ the fanciful theory of Boulainvilliers, 
indorsed by Siey^, the French nobility belong to 
the same race, or rather to the same races, as the 
commoners. From the time of the Renaissance to 
the present day we have a number of authentic por- 
traits: it is impossible to say that the nobility are 
more Teutonic in appearance than the rest of the 
population. Those Kings whose faces are most fa- 
miliar to us and seem most typical of royalty — 
Francis I, Henry IV, Louis XIII, Louis XIV — are 
just plain, every-day Frenchmen: no one would mis- 
take them for Goths. 

Our idea of the aristocratic type, Anatole France 
remarks, is derived from actresses and the models of 
artists and dressmakers — all daughters of the people. 
There is no single “aristocratic type” in French 
literature. The ingenue may be a blond: but how 
much more interesting is the dark “fatal” woman! 
For the hero, dark eyes and hair are in great de- 
mand, as more “distinguished.” Our present Kang 
— in partibus — the Duke of Orleans, is a blond; look 
at his portraits and you will agree with Anatole 
France about “sa beaute un peu vulgaire.” 

The Duke of Orleans, of course, is not a French 
noble, but a cosmopolitan, and predominantly a 
German. It is a curious phenomenon, that recent 
corner in crowns that the Germans have been able 
to make more complete than the Bourbon trust in 
the eighteenth century. H. G. Wells tried to tease 
his compatriots — that is the essence of the prophet’s 
business — by referring to their idol Victoria as “that 
German Queen.” This quasi-monopoly is due to the 
fact that Germany was long infested with petty 
sovereigns, and that these princes, when they were 
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“mediatized,” retained the privilege of intermarry- 
ing with royalty. They are listed in the second part 
of the “Almanach de Gotha.” Thus, in the closed 
royal or semiroyal caste, the Germans form an over- 
whelming majority. But this is an artificial arrange- 
ment which implies no genuine superiority, and is 
not likely to endure. America will not easily be 
persuaded that the social queens of Bar Harbor are 
not the equals of anybody in the “Gotha,” first or 
second part. As for the third part, that is half- 
Yankee already, and soon the rest will hail from 
Chicago. Take, for instance, one of the latest and 
most transient Vicars of God on earth, Wilhelm von 
\yied, Mpret of Albania: does any one sincerely be- 
lieve that this obscure German colonel was better 
qualified for the position than such democratic em- 
pire-builders as Doumer, Gallieni, or Lyautey? 

IV 

Supposing we should admit that the French no- 
bility were racially different from the common peo- 
ple, what would be the lesson of French historj"^? 
The g^o^vth of France is due to the coalition of the 
monarchy, the church, and the people against the 
nobility, who have always made a tremendous nui- 
sance of themselves. Up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century they formed innumerable leagues of 
rebellion, not for the public weal but for their own 
selfish purposes. In so doing, they frequently ac- 
cepted the aid of foreign princes, particularly of the 
King of Spain. The best that can be said in then- 
favor is that they have never been quite so openly 
venal and so indifferent to national interests as the 
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German princes. Louis XIV appears in history be- 
tween Colbert and Bossuet, the great administrator 
and the eloquent theorist of absolute monarchy — both 
commoners. The Grand Monarch imprisoned the 
nobility in the gilded cage of Versailles, and reduced 
them to a position of magnificent domesticity. As 
Napoleon said: "Those people alone make good ser- 
vants.” When the Bourbon monarchy, which had 
been essentially a government of the bourgeoisie, 
allowed itself to be captured by its noble prisoners, 
its fate was sealed. 

In 1792 the crucial experiment was made. Through 
intimidation, emigration, or the guillotine, France 
lost the bulk of her noble class, all her “fighting 
blood.” What was the result? The most wonderful 
epic of war the world had yet seen. Hemmed in by 
more enemies than Germany had in 1918, without 
allies, bankrupt, and torn by civil war, Republican 
France conquered in two years (1793-1795) the 
whole left bank of the Rhine, the immemorial dream 
of the Capetians. Nor was this the work of one 
commanding genius ; no one claims that Lazare Car- 
mot alone saved France, and Napoleon did not re- 
veal himself until 1796. The Corsican, by the way, 
short and dark, can hardly be claimed for Teutonism, 
although he has more worshippers in Germany than 
in France. We have the portraits of the heroes of 
the Grand Army, Marshes and Grognards: good 
French faces, most of them, plainly the ancestors of 
Joffre, Foch, Petain, and their Poilus: of a predomi- 
nance of Frankish blood among them, no trace. 

We are asked to believe that nineteenth-century 
France, democratic, was decadent: a glance at the 
roll of French fame for the last hundred years is 
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sufficient reply. Perhaps Cuvier, Comte, Claude 
Bernard, Taine, Pasteur, were all Teutons in dis- 
guise? Such an assertion, in most cases, is difficult 
to disprove. We may at least pick up a few facts at 
random, Renan, who was a believer in race, and a 
great admirer of Germany, gave his ethnic formula 
as “a Celto-Gascon mongrel, with a dash of Lappish 
blood,” and added modestly: “This ought to corre- 
spond to perfect imbecilit3'^.” Henri Poincare was a 
mathematician of rare genius: it is said that in the 
last years of his career he suffered from the solitude 
of the discoverer, “voyaging through strange se^ 
of thought alone.” And this abstruse thinker could, 
when he chose, speak a language “understanded of 
the people.” We have a minute physiological de- 
scription of him by Doctor Toulouse, This scaler of 
virgin heights was an Alpine, a “vile brachy.”^ 

The supreme proof that France is decadent is the 
decline in the birth-rate. France, it is asserted, is 
suffering from the curse of the hybrid, barrenness. 
A very complex problem indeed, which we are not 
competent to consider in all its aspects. We shall 
have to be satisfied with a Tu Quoque. Were not the 
Prussians, before the Great War, alarmed at the 
higher birth-rate of the Poles, and did they not con- 
sider the Poles as an inferior race, not in spite of 
their prolificity, but because of that prolifichy ? The 
. superior races breed with less abandon! Lions do 
not teem like rabbits ! Does not Mr. Madison Grant 
heap up eloquent abuse on the French-Canadians, 
who are certainly not guilty of race-suicide? 
we not told that it is the highly desirable “Teutonic” 
colonial stock that is in danger of extinction, unless 
it be artificially protected? Well, such protection 
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does exist in Australia. No colored immigration is 
allowed; hardly any immigration at all, except from 
Teutonic lands. What is the result of this race- 
exclusiveness? A birth-rate almost as low as that 
of France. 

V 

I need hardly say that I am not defending France: 
France has placed herself beyond the need of such 
defense. Neither am I depreciating the Teutonic 
element, which I sincerely admire, in Germany, in 
America, and also in France, where it is still plenti- 
fully represented. I am simply attempting to test a 
theory. It seems to me that the lesson of French his- 
tory is exactly the reverse of what the Xanthocrats 
are teaching. All European races have produced 
geniuses in all lines. In their purity, it is difficult 
to tell which is the most desirable. And their mix- 
ture, far from bringing decay, seems to have been 
singularly successful. Both the Alsatians and the 
Burgundians are the result of an Alpine-Nordic 
crossing: and they are among the finest populations 
in Europe. The “melting-pot” of France has been 
boiling for over t\vo thousand years, and the world 
does not think the result so base. 

I am unable, therefore, to accept the Xantho- 
chroic test of aristocracy; and, until the matter is 
farther elucidated, I should be extremely sorry to 
see any law passed, or any prejudice fostered, that 
would establish a hierarchy among the physical types 
of men. It would be a sin to deny “the promise of 
American life” to an Italian, a Pole, a Bavarian, 
because they happen to be round-headed. It would 
be tyranny to prevent, on the strength of a mere 
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pseudo-scientific hypothesis, the mating of a blond 
with a brunet. Have you never peered into brown 
eyes that were attractive, and even intelKgent? 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain himself confesses that 
many members of the Anglo-Norman aristocracy 
have brown eyes: for it was a French, and not a 
Scandinavian, army that conquered in 1066. Alex- 
ander the Great, truly eclectic, had one eye blue, 
and the other dark. 

I am not challenging the main thesis of the “se- 
lectionists.” It is obvious that not all human beings 
are endowed with the same gifts. These inequalities 
may be due partly to more or less favorable oppor- 
tunities for development; partly, if you please, to the 
caprice of some unknown power: “the wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” But it seems difficult to deny that, 
in the main, they are, like bodily traits, the result 
of heredity. If this be true, we are bound to admit 
that there must be certain strains in the human 
family more valuable than others. And it is only 
too evident that our rough-and-tumble, free-for-all 
competition is not well adapted to the selection and 
preservation of the finer, more subtle characteristics. 
Once more, I am not shrinking from the idea of an 
aristocracy: Republican France did not object, as we 
noted before, to a dynasty of Carnotvingians — Lazare 
Carnot was the organizer of victory under the First 
Republic; Sadi I was a pioneer in thermodynamics; 
Hippolyte was Minister of Public Education under 
the Second Republic and Senator under the Third; 
Sadi II was President of the Third; and the sons of 
President Carnot are now holding honorable places 
in the political world.* But the test must be con- 

Even more etriUng is the record of the Adams family in our pwn democracy* . 
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vincing. No one wants an aristocracy of the “efifete” 
European type. Mere self-assertion and an invinci- 
ble disinclination to work are not sufficient creden- 
tials. Of all the criteria for the selection of a ruling 
class, careful dressing, correct dancing, and a mas- 
tery of etiquette are by far the most preposterous. 
Neither is the mere acquistion of wealth a sure sign 
of superiority. Wealth may be the reward of en- 
ergy, foresight, service; but it may also represent 
unscrupulous greed and cunning, coupled with luck. 
It is no safe basis even for a life-aristocracy, still 
less for an hereditary one. Neither should we trust 
to culture alone: much of our culture is mere cram- 
ming and shibboleth. Although I respect the Brah- 
min class of New England, and the Levitical tribe 
.throughout the land, I would be the last to advocate 
an hereditary mandarinate for America. But I would 
rather rely upon any of the t^ts that made the Brah- 
min and the Levite than upon the color of the eyes. 

In the present state of our knowledge, there is 
nothing safer than plain justice. As our Icnowledge 
increases, our justice will be more enlightened: but 
knowledge will never justify injustice. If certain 
physical types are better able to perform certain ser- 
vices, let their deeds fulfil the promise of their eyes 
or hair: but don’t let mere signs suffice, when reali- 
ties are needed. If you want tall men in the police, 
do not accept an undersized Scandinavian and reject 
a gigantic Italian on the plea that Scandinavians, 
as a race, are taller than the Italians, and therefore 
ought to secure a monopoly of such positions. If 
you want good Americans, do not accept some just)' 
because they were born on the Elbe, and turn others® 
away because they were born on the Vistula. / 
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If our present tests are too crude, let us make 
them more accurate. It is true that in our com- 
mereial democracy, the rewards for the finer kinds 
of seiAuce are inadequate and discouraging: but the 
remedy does not consist in preferring blonds to 
brunets. The Xanthochroic theory is merely a 
bridge between a loose heap of facts and a mass of 
prejudices. It is interesting, but it is far from harm- 
less. It has hurled Germany against the world. It 
clamored for many years for the conquest of Mexico, 
and its cry of “manifest destiny” may be heard 
again. It did its best to prepare Armageddon be- 
tween Europe and Asia. There is no reason why we 
should abandon Lincoln and Wilson for Gobineau 
and Chamberlain. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BLACK ARMY OF FRANCE 

A DARK CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING 

I 

“We are a nation of a hundred million,” said 
General Mangin. The man who uttered these preg- 
nant words is known to fame, first of all, for his mas- 
sive jaw, compared with which a bulldog’s betokens 
mild amiability. He was noted for his daring and 
ruthlessness during the Great War, in Pyrrhic vic- 
tory under Nivelle, in final triumph under Foch. 
But above all, he will be remembered as the first 
thorough-going advocate and the efficient organizer 
of a Black Army for European service. Native troops 
had always been used overseas, by France and by 
all other colonial powers. There was something 
soothing to the moral sense in the thought that, if 
negroes had to be killed at all, they had better be 
killed by men of their own race. Besides, it is cheaper. 
But it was beyond the range of speculation that they 
should play an important part in the defence of Eu- 
ropean France. General Mangin has been a prophet' 
in his own country. Large bodies of colored troops 
served against the -Germans. We have heard a few 
uncomplimentary remarks about their presence in 
the occupied area. The permanent plans of the, 
French Government, in compensation for a reduc- 
tion in the term of service, provide for a large in- 
crease in the non-European contingent. The army. 
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of France is becoming a variegated affair. The 
“Nation of a hundred million” is polychrome, poly- 
glot, and, incidentally, polygamous as well. 

This policy of the French can be explained and 
defended without any “idealistic nonsense.” It is 
a problem of power, which for France means a prob- 
lem of life and death. For nearly half a century, 
France had been living in the shadow of a mighty 
militarism. This militarism was growing more for- 
midable every year. It was served by national spirit, 
industrial technic, and overwhelming numbers. The 
world accepts as a fact that in 1914, France was the 
victim of an aggression. The French, at any rate, 
have no doubt about it. She was saved through her 
own heroic efforts, but also through the assistance 
of her allies. As Belgium and Serbia can aver, hero- 
ism and a righteous cause are not enough. The God 
of Battles is on the side of big battalions, and we 
must see to it that big battalions are on the side of 
God. The tremendous Alliance which, at the end of 
four years and at the cost of 10,000,000 lives, finally 
made the world safe for the democracy of Horthy, 
Mussolini, and Lenin came so slowly into being, 
moved with such ill-concerted efforts, that as late 
as July, 1918. the fate of the cause was uncertain. 
Put not your trust in alliances I ^Vhat guarantee has 
France that, in another crisis, even such a sluggish 
combination of powers woxxld come to her rescue? 
It is doubtful whether Russia would ever again 
concert her action with France against Germany. 
It is even less certain that 2,000,000 doughboys 
would be sent across the Atlantic on another cru- 
sade to beat Satan at his own game. France must 
rely upon herself alone. 
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Now Germany, with her shrunken territory, could 
still place three soldiers in the field against France’s 
tw'o. In the next generation, the proportion will be 
two to one. Disarmament compacts amount to very 
little: new methods of warfare are constantly de- 
vised; peace industries can rapidly be adapted to 
war purposes. So France feels herself, after 1919 as 
before 1914, under a constant menace from the East. 
Her ideal is not to enforce her own will through 
arms: but if she is to live, she must guard against 
an alien will being enforced upon her. So, to the 
stupid argument, which we have heard quoted as 
irrefutable by “liberal” Americans: “What can you 
do? The Germans are 60,000,000, and you are 
40,000,000,” comes the proper answer: “You are 
mistaken: we are a hundred million.” Brutality 
against brutality: it is not Christian, it is human. 

It may be a necessity: it is an ugly one. How 
glibly we are all talking now about “the next war” I 
Our admirals and generals win applause when they 
say: “We believe that the next war should be 
averted in the same way as all previous wars have 
been averted: by preparing for it.” Is there no way 
out? The French would say, as Alphonse Karr re- 
marked when it was proposed to abolish capital 
punishment: “Que Messieurs les Assassins com- 
mencent I” 

If war should come, we do not shudder at the 
thought of the most cultured population in Europe 
being submitted to the tyranny of African savages. 
War is hell: but Hell can be made much more effi- 
ciently hellish by bespectacled Doctors of Philoso- 
phy, just as Professor Wendt, we are told, can get 
in his electric oven a temperature higher than that 
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of any star. Wlien it comes to atrocities, the su- 
premacy of the Caucasian, and particularly of the 
Nordic, is beyond challenge. A London cabby 
thought he would blast with his vituperation his 
mild and scholarly-looking “fare”: but the Kttle 
Professor was a philologist, who gave him there and 
then a cursory treatise on the art of swearing. In 
the same way, the champion cannibal from the 
South Seas is a tyro compared with a specialist from 
Krupp’s. Or to put the same thought in more cour- 
teous and more classical language: “there is nothing 
worse than the corruption of the best.” 

Nor should we wax indignant because these sav- 
ages would be torn from their African huts to fight 
for a cause which they could not understand. Mil- 
lions of moujiks were led to slaughter by Grand 
Duke Nicholas without a glimmer of the real issue, 
and we never protested. Worse, thousands of men 
were drafted for causes they understood only too 
well, and which were not theirs. It is not so heinous 
a crime for Poincare to call a Senegalese to arms as 
for William II forcibly to enroll an Alsatian or a 
Pole. Political thinking is not allowed in the army, 
anyway, nor even back of the line, so long as the 
fight is on. All you need to know is that you have 
been assigned to one side, and that your side must 
win. Such a conception of patriotism is well within 
the range of our dusky friend Batouala, although it 
is above the intellect of Bertrand Russell. 

II 

What we are afraid of is the effect of brute force 
upon those who use it, rather than upon those against 
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whom it is used. The victims despise the force that 
crushes them, and thus they save their souls. The 
victors worship it, and gain the world. And what a 
world it would be i Imagine, in every international 
discussion, the new Brennus throwing into the scale 
the swords of a million Africans. 

France might be safe from a foreign foe under the 
protection of her dark regiments. She would also be 
saved from the insidious enemy at home, “the enemies 
of order.” Anarchists, socialists, radicals, free-think- 
ers of all kinds would receive short shrift at the hands 
of a professional army entirely in the hands of its 
leaders. Social conservation would be defended by 
an irresistible force — until it found itself at the 
mercy of its protector. Some future Millerand, 
served by some future Mangin, would give France 
a few years of efficient, Diaz-like administration. 
Then the Mangin of the day would supersede a 
weaker Millerand, only to be superseded in his turn 
by some pretorian adventurer. The struggle for 
power would become more frankly brutal, until the 
very scum of the polychrome rabble would hold 
sway, and until some mongrel, gifted with sufficient 
cunning and ruthlessness, would revive on an epic 
scale the exploits of the Ha3rtian Emperors, Dessa- 
lines, Christophe, and Soulouque. 

General Mangin would pooh-pooh such a possi- 
bility, as too shadowy for serious consideration. We 
might as well curb the charitable activities of the 
Salvation Army, because H. G. Wells, in “The Sleeper 
Awakes,” prophesied that they would lead to the 
restoration of slavery. However, conditions in cer- 
tain Spanish-American countries would lead us to 
believe that such a nightmare has in it some ele- 
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ments of truth, and that the warning should not be 
disregarded. 

On the other hand, do not the words of General 
Mangin contain a promise as well as a menace? 
What if it were true that the French actually mean 
to build up, not an Empire, but a Nation? A nation 
all members of which are gradually subjected to the 
same duties, because, gradually also, the same rights 
are granted to all? What if France were committed 
in good earnest to that bewildering enterprise: to 
make the French ideal so worth while, and at the 
same time so accessible, that men in all stages of 
cultural development will strive for it with increas- 
ing consciousness? If they strh^e for it, they will 
be ready to die for it. But may not the sacrifice 
precede and define the ideal? If they are ready to 
die for the spirit of France, they w'ill more trxily 
make it theirs. The simple loyalty of the soldier, of 
which all races are capable, may be the best elemen- 
tary school for citizenship. 

It is not the use of colored troops that is repellent 
to us: the United States has never hesitated to em- 
ploy them. It is the use of mercenaries, white as 
well as black. The Hessians purchased by George III 
were Caucasians and even Teutons: to have brought 
them over for the subjugation of free men is a crime 
that America has not yet forgiven. On the other hand, 
no one can fail to detect the finest American spirit 
in the Shaw Monument in, Boston, commemorating 
the commander of a negro regiment and his men. 

The dilemma therefore is this : if you are using the 
Africans simply as you are using horses and mules, 
we can hardly condemn you so long as war has not 
been outlawed altogether, but it is an ugly neces- 
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sity, and fraught with danger. If you are using these 
men as men, in the same spirit as you sent the elite 
of your own sons against barbed-wire entanglements 
and machine-gun fire, then “out of the eater meat 
may come forth, and out of the strong, sweetness.” 

Ill 

iThere is no doubt whatever as to which way the 
French are professing to take. They are not com- 
mitted to the dogma that all men are actually equal: 
they know full well that there is no such equality 
within the same race, the same social group, or even 
the same family. But they are committed to the 
doctrine of justice, irrespective of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. So are we, accord- 
ing to the letter of the law. But we do not seem to 
realize that justice implies fair play, and that fair 
play can hardly be said to exist when a large ele- 
ment is burdened with a crushing handicap. 

The story ran for a few days in Paris that the first 
“Unknown Soldier” picked out at random to be 
glorified under the Triumphal Arch happened to be 
a negro, and that he was quietly reinterred. The 
story was flatly contradicted, with the assurance 
that France made no distinction among “her chil- 
dren.” The negroes of four cities in Senegal have 
full citizenship, although they are Mohammedans: 
it was declared that the four lawful widows that each 
might leave would be entitled to a pension. When 
some Jazz Palace at Montmartre refused admittance 
to a negro, in order not to displease its American 
clientele, official punishment was swift and sharp, 
and with it came a letter from M. Poincare, then 
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Premier, reasserting tKe policy of France in these 
matters. To be sure, a decent French negro should 
have known better than patronize a disreputable 
Montmartre resort, and the sooner all such places 
are labelled: For Americans only, the better for all 
concerned. No doubt also M. Poincare was only 
too glad to give American fingers a gentle rap, on a 
question of true democracy: his own knuckles were 
fairly bleeding with our virtuous castigation of him. 
His letter was reproduced by the French press, even 
the most conservative, with unanimous approval. 

‘‘In the course of my travels through the French 
possessions,” says a German, Rudolf Asmis, “I re- 
member seeing black men as magistrates judging 
white men, and filling administrative and other offi- 
cial positions; colored women legitimately married 
to white Frenchmen, and, on the other hand, white 
women acting as domestic servants to natives.” I 
do not know this Rudolf Asmis: he was Consul Gen- 
eral of the German Empire in the Belgian Congo, 
and writes in the -Preussische Jahrhucher : so much 
to the good. His report, I confess, strains credibility; 
he may have had an axe to grind, either against the 
French whom he professes to admire, or against the 
extreme “racialists” among his compatriots. It is 
not,_ however, his testimony that matters, but the 
testimony of the Frenchman who quotes his words 
with pride. For that man is Albert Sarraut, in his 
book: “A Plan for the Development of the Fren<di 
Colonies.” Now Albert Sarraut is a politician, no 
doubt; he even belonged, at one time, to the Radical 
Party. But he has long specialized in colonial ques* 
tions; he has been Governor General of Indo-China, 
and brilliantly successful as Colonial Secretary. His 
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book is a new edition of a Parliamentary Report 
which may be accepted as the official manifesto of the 
French colonial school. That the conditions de- 
scribed by Asmis are exceptional may be taken for 
granted: what is significant is that such conditions 
should be looked upon by the French as desirable. 

"Militarization, and public education at the ser- 
vice of militarization,” (?) says Asmis again, “are 
the means employed for this vast and methodical 
Frenchification of the native masses; a process which 
is destined, through imperceptible but continuous 
approximation, to incorporate with France all parts 
of her colonial empire.” ^ 

Note the words: “imperceptible but continuous 
approximation.” This sounds un-French: do we not 
know that the French are pitiless logicians, and there- 
fore reckless radicals? Who was it maintained that 
such an expression as un-French (or un-English) 
was a perfect example of a fallacy in a single word? 
Nothing human, for good or evil, can be un-French, 
for the Frenchiness of the French is made up of in- 
numerable contrasts. And especially it changes from 
moment to moment, without losing' its complex 
identity. We are always talking as though all French- 
men throughout the ages had been so .many Robes- 
pierres. As a matter of fact, they preserved the 
same dynasty, with an unwritten constitution, and 
with “custom law,” for nearly a thousand years.' 
By infinitesimal degrees, they pieced together and 
welded, materially and morally, the heterogeneous 
elements that finally made up the closest national . 
unity in the world. They managed to combine loy- 
alty to Rome, attachment to the liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church, reverence for the wisdom and virtue 
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of Pagan antiquity, and confidence in abstract rea- 
son, into the serene harmony of their classical ag<^ 
A race that has patiently, unconsciously, resolve 
such discords is not unfit to devote itself to a prob- 
lem vast and complex beyond definition. The prob- 
lem will grow under their hands,^ and they will grow 
to meet its challenge. They will make their 
straight or winding according to the lay of the land, 
all that is required is a beacon light on the horizon. 
The early Capetians were pitifully weak: if they 
had not felt, however, that in their regal title lay a 
claim to the whole of Ancient Gaul, modern France 
would never have come into being. France is the 
result of an act of faith prolonged tlirough countless 
generations. Such a pregnant faith Mangin’s Greater 
France may prove to be. 

There was no doubt a time when the French — and 
not the French alone — believed that, as human na- 
ture is everywhere and forever the same in all essen- 
tials, the differences due to tradition are superficial 
and may easily be swept aside. They have realized 
since that love and hatred concentrate in those ■frivial 
differences. Catholics and Huguenots were ninety- 
nine per cent alike in their beliefs, but they were 
ready to hang, behead, quarter or burn one another 
for the sake of the contentious one-hundredth. The 
sole definition of a “fundamental point” is: a point 
for the sake of which we are willing to kill or die. 
The French are not converted to “the wisdom of 
prejudice” preached by Burke: but they have had 
to recognize the infinite potency of prejudice, and 
they will not Ignore it again in then- calculations. 

Their rationalism has received another sharp les- 
son since the end of the eighteenth century. Much 
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of its cocksureness has disappeared. So fierce has 
been the battle between irreconcilable principles, and 
so bewildering also the enrichment of human experi- 
ence, that it is a sadder and a wiser rationalism now. 
Just as Montaigne’s scepticism was the fruit — the 
bitter-sweet fruit — of the religious wars, so the 
Renanism which has slowly permeated the French 
mind results from a century of conflict. 

Thus the French have lost at the same time their 
faith in the easy adaptability of all races, and their 
faith in the transcendent value of their own stand- 
ards. They have become evolutionists and rela- 
tivists, that is to say the reverse of radicals. The 
radicals, i. e., the men who have a simple faith in 
simple dogmas, are found on the other side: among 
those who believe that religious orthodoxy was 
formulated once for all in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, political orthodoxy in the American 
constitution, and economic orthodoxy in “The Wealth 
of Nations.” To the same class belong the men who 
affirm that races are for ever limited by bonds of 
adamant. The one great conquest of the nineteenth 
century, the historical spirit, seems to have affected 
them not at all. There is nothing permanent in his- 
tory, not even change itself: for change slackens, ac- 
celerates, and reverses itself constantly. 

IV 

The new policy of the French consists in recog- 
nizing the differences of all the peoples under their 
rule; not only to tolerate them with good-natured 
contempt, as the British have done in India, -but 

The French are more de- 
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sirous of preserving the ancient monuments of Mo- 
rocco or Cambodia than arc the natives themselves. 
They want to foster aboriginal art, even though, as 
in Western Africa, it is exceedingly crude, rather 
than impose European patterns. What? Deliber- 
ately to prefer the worse, when you have the better 
in your gift? Yes, because a genuine product of the 
artistic faculty, however primitive, is capable of 
growth, whereas a mere reproduction, albeit with- 
out a fault, is also without life. 

But if all parts of the French Empire thus grow 
in their own direction, upon the basis of their own 
traditions, will they not grow further and further 
apart? The French do not think so. They still be- 
lieve that differences in traditions arc not funda- 
mental, but only the result of isolation, destined to 
wane slowly when isolation is broken down. There 
was a time when every village in England had a 
dialect of its own: human nature has not been made 
over, yet the King’s English has prevailed. France 
and her colonies are already living in many ways a 
common life. Modern scientific methods, at any 
rate, can be introduced everywhere; and nowhere is 
it necessary that they should crush the local spirit, 
any more than they have done in Japan. There are 
Mohammedan and Shintoist engineers and doctors, 
just as there are Methodist and Mormon engineers 
' and doctors. These new elements are insinuating 
themselves into the interstices of the local tradition; 
then they will color it, blend with it, almost absorb 
it. To such a process no limit can be set. 

Will the result be a deadly uniformity? We think 
not. First of ah, the "result” is infinitely distant — 
or rather there is no ’^esultd^e^flp^jiiot become a 
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cause in its turn. What lies ahead of us is a world 
from which not picturesque differences, but only the 
fierceness of exclusive pride, has been eKminated. 
And as this process comes from communication and 
comprehension, it means no sacrifice, but mutual en- 
richment. No race loses by learning from another, 
if what is learned be worth while. It might be more 
picturesque if everybody remained rigidly true to 
type; if England understood nothing but “muddling 
through somehow,” and France nothing but abstract 
principles divorced from realities. But could not each 
master the other’s gift without losing her own? 

At any rate, France is very far from the old cry: 
Perish the colonies rather than a principle ! But she 
is as far as ever from the other cry: Perish all prin- 
ciples, if only we keep the colonies t Why should one 
or the other perish? 

As late as 1848 and even 1870, the French granted 
full citizenship of the European type to unassimi- 
lated elements, like the Hindus of the Five Settle- 
ments, or the Jews of Algeria. The results were that 
the French Hindus became as passive in the hands 
of political bosses as the New Yorkers themselves; 
and that a terrible insurrection nearly shook the 
hold of the French in North Africa. These mistakes 
are not likely to occur again. , The policy of immediate 
assimilation has been superseded by that of progres- 
sive association. And the new principles have not 
been reduced to a single code. Colonial administra- 
tion is an experimental, not a logical, science; above 
all, it is an art. There are no two groups of French 
colonies, nor even two colonies within the same 
group, that are governed exactly alike. The five 
principal parts of French Indo-China have five dif- 
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ferent regimes, ranging from a fairly close adaptation 
of European methods in Cochin-China to a loose pro- 
tectorate over primitive tribes in Laos. Even Algeria, 
which was too hastily assimilated with France and 
is administered by the Ministry of the Interior, has 
communities of three different kinds: some are en- 
tirely under French law, some are mixed, others are 
purely native. The franchise is gradually extended, 
as a reward for military service or progress in educa- 
tion: but it is not made the object of a sweeping 
measure, and the Berbers are now learning in village 
administration lessons which their sons will apply to 
Algerian, and even to imperial, problems. 

The success of such a policy depends upon two 
conditions: the guiding power must have faith, but 
not too arrogant a faith, in its present superiority; 
and it must also have faith in the unlimited poten- 
tial development of its associates. Whatever dis- 
tance there may be between guardian and ward, 
there must be no barrier. That is where Anglo- 
Saxons fail. They know of a surety that no one can 
ever be like unto themselves; nor, being different, 
can be just as good. It is self-evident that upon the 
principle of race supremacy you can build an empire, 
but you cannot weld an empire into a nation. All 
the British know that the parts of their dominions 
that are not predominantly Anglo-Saxon are held 
precariously. The problem which now faces Eng- 
land is no longer how to associate Egypt or India 
more closdy with herself, but how to let them go 
without injustice to all concerned. The best that we 
plan to do with the Filipinos is to fit them for the in- 
dependence we have so solemnly promised them. 
We do not expect that they should ever feel them- 
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selves true Americans, co-equal with us in every re- 
spect. We find it hard enough to fuse heterogeneous 
elements in our midst: to amalgamate large Blocks 
of distant and completely alien populations is neither 
our hope nor our desire. 

The French are trying it. With what success it is 
too early to tell. Their new Empire (they retained 
but shreds of the old) came into being barely fifty 
years ago, with the exception of Algeria. It was not 
until the Fashoda crisis that it became a real factor 
in national preoccupations. In that short time — a 
minute in the life of nations ! — little has been achieved, 
yet enough to increase our confidence in the princi- 
ples and methods of the French. A colonial school 
that can boast of such men as Faidherbe, Brazza, 
Galli^ni, Doumer, Lyautey, can face the future with 
a stout heart. The son of Abd-el-Kader welcomed 
President Millerand in Algiers; he voiced fearlessly 
the grievances of his people; but what he wanted 
was a closer approximation to French citizenship, 
not independence. The American negro is infinitely 
better off than the Senegalese; but he has the sense 
that arbitrary limits have been set to his develop- 
ment, and that is enough to turn material progress 
to gall. In a Congress of the Negro Race, American 
apostles of “race emancipation” were disappointed 
to find so little response from the French West Afri- 
cans, one of whom, M. Diagne, was a deputy in the 
French Parliament, and had held a Cabinet position. 
What can you do with people who say: “We do not 
want to think of ourselves primarily as negroes: we 
are French”? 

Once more, it is a philosophy we are discussing, 
not a tale of achievements. According to your spec- 
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tacles, these mil be found marvellous or pitiful: on 
the whole, among foreign observers as well as among 
the French, optimism prevails. It is a formidable 
enterprise. There are only two in the world to-day 
that can at all be compared with it. One is the fed- 
eral system of Soviet Russia, with its self-determined 
component Republics and its autonomous areas. It 
reads well: but what we do not know about Soviet 
Russia already fills a large library. The other is 
Brazil, in which three races, white, negro, and Indian, 
seem to commingle without creating bitterness. But 
in both these cases, the domain in which the experi- 
ment is tried is continuous, self-contained : the French 
Empire is scattered through the seven seas. In Rus-i 
sia, the leading element enjoys an enormous numeri- 
cal as well as cultural predominance: the French are 
a minority in their “nation of a hundred million.” 
In Brazil the negroes and the Indians have no cul- 
tural tradition of their own to oppose to that of the 
Portuguese: under the French flag, the Annamites, 
the Arabs, the Berbers, even the Malagasy, had 
achieved a distinct civilization. 

It is a task for centuries: Gaul herself was not 
completely Romanized when Rome fell, 400 years 
after Caesar. A few well-defined dangers from without 
and from within,* a hundred unforeseen accidents. 


Many of these dangers might have been greatly reduced if England 
and France had simphfied the map of their African possessions at a time 
•when these possessions were still undeveloped and plastic. The settle- 
n^nt of the Great War and the division of the former German colonies 
offered a splendid opportunity, and possibly the last one. On6sime Reclus 
/r 5 ft that France should consolidate her Empire entirely in Africa 
(^c6ons TAsie, prenons VAfnque 0, by exchanging Indo^China for Nigeria. 
Witfacmt gomg cmite so far, a reallotment of West African territories would 
have been possible and^ desirable. The frontiers at present are purely ar- 
bitrary: but within this century, they may be like most frontiers: sore 
points m every respect — military, administrative, and economic. 
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may ruin the experiment before it is even fairly un- 
der way. But what an experiment for a nation to 
undertake ! To carry democracy one big step farther 
than America is willing to go; to proclaim fair play 
among the races as well as among the classes; to 
bring backward or isolated populations into line for 
world-citizenship I What a call to service and ad- 
venture for the best young men in France, what an 
enrichment of the national life, what a breaking 
down of smug parochialism! If the attempt fails, 
at least it will have done good to the natives and to 
the French. So we shall follow the great enterprise 
with bated breath, and wish it God-speed. 
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of an urgent problem, because it was truer to form 
to “muddle through somehow,” I remember a lady 
of unusual scientific attainments, who, because she 
was born in Baltimore, found it necessary to culti- 
vate a number of odd little superstitions, with the 
proud apology: “I am Southern, you know.” 

It is particularly useless to discuss the race prob- 
lem at all, so long as people make a virtue of their 
prejudices, and impregnably entrench themselves 
therein. You might have Logic, Science, Democracy, 
and Christianity on your side: all that your opponents 
have to answer is: “We are Southern, and we have 
the race feeling in the marrow of our bones. This is 
the one central fact, which of course you cannot 
understand, but which you will have to accept. All 
your specious arguments will be shattered against 
it.” Thus a good little Christian from the South, 
finding herself in some missionary banquet by the 
side of a negro, rushed away from the table, con- 
vulsed with indignation. “But, my dear,” said a 
lady who had followed her, “do you think that Jesus 
would take it in such a way?” “Ah well! Jesus 
came from Heaven: but I come from Alabama, and 
I won’t stand it.” 

We have never been very much impressed with 
the argument that such feelings were “in the blood,” 
We had been told that it was “in the blood” of 
Frenchmen and Germans to hate one another, just 
as cats hate dogs, horses hate camels, women hate 
mice, and Orangemen hate Sinn Feiners. But we 
realized that the noblest Germans, like Goethe and 
Nietzsche, had loved France — yet no more than the 
noblest Frenchmen, Hugo, Michelet, Renan, had 
loved Germany. Even if we admitted that there 
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were “something in the blood/' this would not alter 
in the slightest degree the question of right and 
wrong. I am enough of a Fundamentalist to believe 
in the depravity of human nature, and in the neces- 
sity of some grace divine to curb its evil instincts. 
It is “in the blood” of man to kill, ravish, and get 
drunk. It has been done from earliest times, by all 
races, in all countries, under all religions. If we were 
told: Thou shalt not kill, it is because the Legislator 
knew that human nature is bent on killing. All laws, 
religious as well as civil, are engaged in a perpetual 
fight against human nature. And it is not a losing 
fight, because human nature is divided against itself, 
and because the angel in us is no less real than the 
beast. 

That is why I formally refused to be bluffed by 
the Southern taboo : Thou shalt not discuss the race 
question. Taboos are exceedingly valuable as incen- 
tives to thought. As in the days of Eden, they point 
to the Tree of Knowledge. 

II 

It was my privilege to be connected for eleven 
years with a Southern institution. Now that I have 
left the Land of Cotton, I feel free to say that no- 
where else, in Europe or in America, have I ever 
met such a genuine aristocracy of simplicity, kind- 
ness, wit, and culture. There, more completely than 
in the North or in the West, I was able to forget at 
times the vulgarity which besets our commercial 
civilization. Babbitt is ubiquitous in the New South: 
but he has not yet become supreme, and the mer- 
chant who is first of all a gentleman remains the 
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ideal. Of all tlie nostalgic memories I Lave gathered 
in a roaming life, there is none perhaps that is so 
poignantly vivid as this: the farewell picnic of a small 
knot of friends, Townmen and Gownmen, cheerfully 
oblivious of wealth or learning; the sluggish bayou 
at our feet; the grove of live oaks draped with Span- 
ish moss (that vampire among plants, which kills 
with beauty); and the well-known, gentle voices 
rising in jest and song tlirough the caressing softness 
of the Southern night. . . . Ah well ! The South did 
not treat me as a stranger, and I may be trusted to 
speak of it in the spirit of a grateful friend. 

If I had come down South with the preconceived 
idea that all Southern whites were busy grinding the 
dark faces of the poor, a few weeks’ experience would 
have sufficed to explode the delusion. Before the 
Great War, there was no more contented working- 
class anywhere than the Southern negroes; and if 
they are now more restless than they used to be, 
their discontent is mild compared with the ominous 
ferment found in other parts. Nowhere will you 
find better relations between masters and servants. 
The material conditions are such as would make 
millions of European mouths water; and there ex- 
ists in the Southern homes an atmosphere of per- 
sonal friendliness which has survived the Civil War 
and sixty years of emancipation. It is not all idyllic, 
I know: servants and masters are human, all too 
human. But no Southern negro could stand the cold 
contempt, the lack of humanity, the positive cruelty 
as it would seem in comparison, that prevail in Lon- 
don or Paris 

Gradually, as facts were impressed upon me, I 
came to the staggering conclusion that there was no 
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race question in the South. I did not accept it easily : 
it sounded too good to be true. I happened to hear, 
in my Southern home town, that picturesque char- 
acter, Pastor Russell. He told us that we had 
already entered upon the millennium: in fact, it had 
begun, I believe, in the year 1897. As I was listening 
to his ingenious apocalyptic calculations, I could not 
help thinking: “What is the use of a millennium, 
then, if it looks just like Hell?” I wash evil could be 
exorcised by a mere denial. But I do not belong to 
the thriving sect which suppresses the Devil by 
cutting him dead. Ugly realities will not down, even 
though, like Soviet Russia, they are not officially 
recognized. 

Yet, in that very sense, all true Southerners would 
agree mth my paradox. “There is no real race ques- 
tion: it is an importation from the North. Don’t 
spoil our niggers with false ideas. Leave us alone: 
there wUl be races in the South, but no difficulty.” 
It is the same spirit which prompted Germany, be- 
fore 1914, to deny that there was any Alsace-Lor- 
raine problem. In 1924, England served notice upon 
the League of Nations that the Egyptian unpleasant- 
ness did not exist; and sent a few warships to Alex- 
andria to make that non-existence more palpable. 
This spirit has been admirably summed up by Rose 
Macaulay: “Don’t interfere: we want to have our 
little war in peace.” 

There is another point upon which I can claim the 
support of the entire South: there is no antipathy 
between the races, but exactly the reverse. The 
Southern Mammy is no mj^h: I have seen her with 
my own eyes. And, even the younger generation, 
shifting and shiftless as they may be, show an in- 
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stinctive loyalty to their masters, a pride in whatever 
distinction comes to “the family,” a sense of “be- 
longing” which is not slavish, but feudal and in line 
with our best Nordic tradition. These sentiments are 
reciprocated, as the real Southerner is of a kindly 
and affectionate disposition. There is on the part of 
the ruling class a feeling of responsibility which, at 
its best, is truly ennobling. Yes, the darkies and the 
white folk are genuinely fond of one another. Talk 
of “sending the blacks back to Africa !” That sounds 
in Dixie like Yankee nonsense. Not only do the 
Southerners need the negroes in their cotton fields 
and in their mills: but they want them in their own 
homes, washing, cleaning, cooking for them, holding 
their babies, inextricably mixed with their most in- 
timate life. A Southern lady is never so happy as 
when her house is swarming with negro help, and 
pickaninnies playing on the back stoop. There is 
something delightfully picturesque and human about 
a buxom colored “lady” boiling clothes in the open 
air, over a primitive charcoal bucket, singing some 
plaintive and humorous tune in a voice as rich as a 
Thanksgiving dinner. To be sure, an electric wash- 
ing-machine would be more efficient; but it would not 
have the same appeal. All this is sentimental: but 
is it not sentiments that we are discussing? I do not 
see why “sentimental” should invariably be a term 
of reproach: Shelley’s love lyrics are not condemned 
because some one did write “The Rosary.” 

It is evident that Southern children are born per- 
fectly innocent of race prejudice. They sit on their 
nurses’ knees without any sense of repugnance; they 
play with negro children on a footing of perfect 
equality. I have clearly in my mind the picture of 
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an unusually fair little maid, tKe daugKter of one of 
the richest cotton men in the country, sitting on a 
toy wagon with a negro boy, whom she was holding 
as tight as she could. A very few months later, prob- 
ably, she did begin to realize that the creature she 
had been treating like a brother was under an in- 
exorable curse. I have watched the growth of the 
race feeling in my o^vn children. It was not native 
to them: it came insidiously, by imperceptible steps, 
like their Southern drawl. 

Ill 

Wdiat is the root of the trouble, then, if it is not 
racial antipathy? First of all, there are historical 
reasons, which are still potent in a tradition-loving 
country. The economic wounds have been healed: 
the bitterness of actual warfare has been forgotten, 
and the veterans of both armies are able to meet in 
friendliest fashion. But the conflict has undoubtedly 
seared the Southern soul. A nation (and if Wilson’s 
gospel of self-determination has any sense, no coun- 
try ever deserved the name of nation more truly 
than the Confederacy) — a nation will confess that 
she was wrong, or defeated, but never both. I have 
heard Britishers admit that the Opium War was a 
crime: but they were not suggesting that Hong- 
Kong should be returned to China. Some Germans 
are willing to acknowledge they w'ere beaten; others 
wdll owm that the Imperial Government w'as guilty; 
few will accept an adverse verdict on both points. 
So the South, beaten to her knees, clings all the more 
tenaciously to the idea that she was right; and right, 
not on the issue of secession, w'hich is now dead, 
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but on the issue of white supremacy. To admit that 
the Yankee abolitionists were justified would be rank 
treason to the heroic spirit of the South: their ances- 
tors would turn in their graves. Thus the South has 
been hardened by defeat into an attitude of irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the Boston evangel: a change 
of heart cannot be imposed by the sword. 

Then there was the nightmare of the reconstruc- 
tion period, when the victorious North applied in 
the most inane and mechanical fashion the pseudo- 
democratic dogma: every featherless biped is entitled 
to a vote. Southern States and cities are still pay- 
ing for the corruption and extravagance of the car- 
pet-baggers. It seemed like studied insult combined 
with systematic injury. This is what the political 
equality of the races stands for in Southern minds. 
And we cannot help sympathizing with their horror. 
Even at present, after the tremendous progress of 
the colored people, their sudden and wholesale ac- 
cession to suffrage might be an evil worse than their 
complete exclusion. 

Finally, there is the enormous power of the Party 
Machine. A party in full control clings desperately 
to its privilege, and is not over-scrupulous in its 
methods of self-defence. I know there is a new“lily- 
white Republicanism” in the South, and I know also 
that if the negroes had the vote, most of them would 
cast it for the Democratic ticket, “like gentlemen.” 
But the comfortable, unchallenged supremacy of the 
machine would be at an end. With the South no 
longer solid. Democracy would have to mean some- 
thing positive, and that might compel Republicanism 
to mean something also. No party has ever been 
willing to extend suffrage to its enemies, or even to 
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a new and uncertain element. It took Great Britain 
nearly a century to grant all adult Britishers a vote.* 
Guizot faced a revolution, rather than give the fran- 
chise to such dangerous characters as professors, 
attorneys, and notaries. We know how tenaciously 
the Suffrage amendment was fought against; and the 
French Radicals still deny women political equality 
for the same reason as Southern Democrats exclude 
the negroes: the future of the party is at stake. A 
party needs a bogey as a rallying cry: it may be a 
foreign foe, the Jews, Catholicism, Socialism. In 
modern France, whenever Radical governments were 
at their wits’ end, that is to say most of the time, 
they raised the cry : Down with the J esuits ! Southern 
politicians would lose the best of their stock-in- 
trade if they no longer had to “keep the nigger out.” 

These historical and political reasons are not to 
be minimized. With every generation that passes 
they will lose some of their justification: but at the 
same time they will gather strength as traditions, 
and an inherited belief is infinitely harder to over- 
throw than a reasoned conviction. Feudal titles 
ceased to have a meaning several hundred years ago: 
yet a marquisate, an earldom, even a baronetcy, still 
have enormous value in sentiment and in cash. It 
may take centuries to get over the effects of the 
Civil War: had we allowed the erring sisters to de- 
part in peace, it is probable that the problem would 
be much nearer a satisfactory solution. Some day 
we shall realize that there is no righteous war: we 
cannot do God’s work with the tools of Hell. 

A few years ago, an economic consideration could 

* a- matter of fact, the process is not complete even yet: women un- 
aer thirty are not enfranchised. 
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have been added. It is singularly tempting to keep 
the bulk of common labor out of politics. A negro 
who “knows his place” will be more willing to ac- 
cept low wages and long hours. This factor, how- 
ever, has almost ceased to operate. The change is 
not due to politics, or to the power of negro unions: 
but to the northward migration of colored workers. 
The negro is getting his economic dues: if he were 
not, he would move. Obviously he would be happier 
in the South: but now there is a limit to his resigna- 
tion. The restriction of the flow of labor from Eu- 
rope will keep up a steady demand for the negroes 
in the North. The movement may never again be 
catastrophic in its suddenness, as it was during the 
war; but it is sufficient, on the one hand, to strengthen 
enormously the economic position of the colored peo- 
ple in the South, on the other hand, to create an 
ugly problem in the industrial centres of the North. 

IV 

Yet, potent as all these causes may be, they do 
not go to the root of the matter. They apply exclu- 
sively to the old South: and the race difficulty is 
world-wide. It is world-wide because it is founded 
on a universal trait of human nature; the hatred of 
genuine equality. We cherish equality, in the sense 
that we do not want to have anybody above our- 
selves: but the more there are below, the better 
pleased we are. It seems that we cannot quite re- 
spect ourselves unless we despise somebody else. 
This is the origin of castes and classes, and the race 
problem is merely a form of the class problem. This 
does not make it any easier. 
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Let us interpret a few facts of Southern experience 
in the light of this hj^pothesis. Any Southerner — 
and, for that matter, most Northerners as well— 
would resent it if a negro doctor or banker took up 
his residence next to theirs. The handsomer the 
residence, the greater the insult. Does this show a 
physical repugnance to the proximity of a different 
race? Not at all: for every Southern home is flanked, 
within ten yards and frequently within ten feet, with 
a negro home in the form of a servants’ house. A 
colored Professor or Bishop could not be tolerated 
in the front part of a street-car, with the white folks: 
blit a coal-black nurse can go anywLere, provided 
she escort a white child. A young chemist from the 
South was my colleague at Williams College. He 
had a few negroes in his classes, and we asked him 
how he enjoyed teaching them. “Oh 1 1 don’t mind,” 
he answered; “what goes against the grain, though, 
is having to call them ^Mister.’” The classical ex- 
pression of this sentiment was given by the Southern 
gentleman who, in some function up North, had to 
meet Booker T. Washington. “You see,” he re- 
ported to his friends, “it was embarrassing to call 
him Booker, and of course I couldn’t call him Mis- 
ter.” “So what did you do?” “Well, I compromised 
and called him Professor.” 

What is the key to these apparent absurdities? 
Class feeling, pure and simple. We like the negro, 
we appreciate the negro, we want to have him among 
us so long as he “knows his place.” That is the 
great Shibboleth of the South. You may be as kind 
as you please to your niggers; you may even devote 
your whole life to the improvement of the race: the 
South will praise you, if, throughout your charitable 
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activities you never fail to “keep the darkies in their 
place.” 

Now that phrase, which sums up the whole creed 
of the South, is not peculiar to the South. I had 
come across it, times out of number, in European 
history and literature. Nay, I had heard it with my 
own ears in France, and especially in England, al- 
though it cannot longer be freely spoken there with 
the same wide approval as twenty-five years ago. 
Tenants, servants, working people should not "pre- 
sume”; they must "know their station” and ac- 
knowledge their "betters.” The “lower classes” 
was a current expression. Between the attitude of the 
nobleman to the commoner under the ancient re- 
gime, that of the bourgeois to his “inferiors,” that 
of the gentlemanly officer in England, Germany, or 
America to the enlisted man, and that of the Southern 
white to the negro, there is no fundamental differ- 
ence. It is the same unlovely but irresistible instinct 
to lord it over one’s fellow men: in a word, snobbish- 
ness. Cringing before those higher in station is only 
one aspect of snobbishness: despising those below is 
the very essence of the disease. That is why Thack- 
eray had a passage on “the Royal Snob.” 

The temptation is most irresistible, of course, 
when the lower class is indelibly branded. The old 
aristocracy in Europe distinguished itself by elab- 
orate trappings, and was fenced off by a formidable 
etiquette — high-sounding titles, special forms of ad- 
dress, carefully established tables of precedence. In 
those happy days, every one “knew his place.” All 
these artificial distinctions have become obsolete, 
except for occasional pageantry. The aristocrats, to 
keep themselves from being defiled, have to rely 
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upon more elusive criteria — style, tone, manners, a 
set of religious and political convictions, a slang and 
a list of nicknames which only the members of the 
inner circle can master. By such means a true gentle- 
man can detect a man who, as the French put it, is 
“not born,” as sharply as a true Southerner will 
find out the damning sixteenth of negro blood. The 
line is drawn as definitely as possible, and a working 
man, suddenly enriched, stands as good a chance of 
being admitted to the Faubourg Saint-Germain or 
to some club in Pall Mall, as a quadroon to enter 
any Country Club in Dixie. W. L. George’s seech- 
ing story of misalliance, “The Stranger’s Wedding, 
shows how subtle habits of thought and niceties of 
taste can create a cleavage, invisible, undefinable, 
which defeats love itself.'^ Still, there are common- 
ers who, even in the first generation, can imperson- 
ate gentlemen in the most convincing manner. Their 
sons, at any rate, may go through some expensive 
public school, and acquire the smoothest kind of 
polish at Oxford. No criterion is absolutely safe, 
now that formal barriers have been let down. On 
the contrary'-, until anti-kink hair treatment, bleach- 
ing lotions, and facial surgery have reached a degree 
of perfection still undreamt-of, the man born in the 
racial abyss must remain in the abyss. 

And we all want to keep him there, for there 
would be no heights for us if there were no depths 
for him. How pitifully we are striving to fasten 
ourselves to some kmd of aristocracy — Pilgrim 
Fathers, Cavaliers, Dutch Patroons, Huguenots, 

CJ. also “Cceur Peasif ne salt ou II va,” by Paul Bonrget; be is a v.ia 
hero and an artist; she does not even belong to the nobility; they love each 
other. Yet Paul Bourgct refuses to solemnize their union, for be belongs 
to the people, she to the bourgeoide. In the year of our Lord 1918. 
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Revolutionary Heroes 1 Those of us whose hapless 
ancestors nvissed all these opportunities can at least 
claim that we are Nordics; or at any rate Aryans; or 
Caucasians, Avhatever that may mean. 

What a special temptation there is in the South I 
Just by joining in the cry: Keep the nigger in his 
place ! you feel at once assimilated with the proudest 
and most genuine aristocracy in the land. As the 
beggar said to the banker: “Us Nordics must stick 
together.” You soon begin to believe that your 
forefathers owned plantations, which were ruined 
by the wicked Yankees; and you look upon every 
negro as potentially a runaway slave of your own. 
I have heard one Aaron Slavinsky utter the words 
“We Southerners” with the same conviction as a 
notorious American countess, in Paris, regretted the 
days when the nobles had their rights, and as a 
colored sergeant, in 1917, said: “Wait till us Anglo- 
Saxons get into this fight!” Who would refuse join- 
ing the aristocracy on such bargain terms ? I thought 
I was impervious to such influences, being protected 
by a different kind of snobbishness. Yet the South 
was slowly making a gentleman out of me. When I 
went North and a negro sat by m}'- side in a street- 
car, I did not resent it, but I felt virtuous for not 
resenting it. It was what my Southern friends would 
call the first dawn of saving grace. 

V 

When, for some reason, race difference is not ac- 
companied by social difference, the problem loses 
its virulent character. In my Southern city, the 
whites seemed to have exhausted their exclusive- 
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ness on the negroes. There were thousands of Mexi- 
cans in the district, much less assimilated, and prob- 
ably much less assimilable, than the Africans. Many 
of them showed practically no trace of European 
blood. Yet the darkest and dirtiest Mexican laborer 
could sit in the white section of the street-car. I 
do not believe that this was due to the desire of not 
giving offence to an independent neighbor: locm 
opinion recks very little of Washington policy, and 
California is treating with insolence the subjects of 
an empire more cultured and more powerful than 
Mexico and the whole of South America. It means 
that, fortunately, the Mexicans have not yet created 
a social problem. And it is true that we have given 
into their hands many hostages of inestimable value 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Wherever members of an alien race are few, they 
are treated with fairness, and even with sympathy- 
It was so in the North half a century ago. I have 
known a venerable survivor of that period who, 
though of purest British stock, had no prejudice 
whatever against the colored people. I have seen 
negroes treated with unaffected courtesy in London. 
In 1913, I saw elaborate preparations in the City 
Hall of Glasgow for the reception of the dusky King 
of Buganda and his suite. The British, who are so 
caste-conscious in India (almost as caste-conscious 
as the Hindus are among themselves), welcome 
Hindu gentlemen in Europe. There they may be- 
come popular and important characters: a Hindu 
sat for the Borough of Westminster, and Prince Ran- 
jitsinhji was the idol of the cricket field. London is 
always inclined to take up the defence of the natives 
against the Afrikanders, and even against purely 
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British colonists. The trouble is not “in the blood”: 
the people who elect a negro judge in Chicago or 
appoint a negro official to a post in New Orleans are 
as Anglo-Saxon as the rest of us. The trouble lies 
in the social conditions. As soon as a sharply differ- 
entiated race becomes numerous enough to form a 
lower class, the line is drawn and the crisis opens. 
That is why the area of race friction is steadily mov- 
ing northward, and race riots now occur in Repub- 
lican territory. When Massachusetts has the same 
proportion of negroes as Mississippi, the descendants 
of Garrison will be as exclusive as the kinsmen of 
Jefferson Davis. 

We find a confirmation of these views in the ex- 
perience of the French. There is nothing “in the 
French blood” that makes it easier for them to deal 
with alien races: under the same circumstances they 
have to fight against the same temptations. And if 
they fight with fair success, so could we. Conditions 
in Algeria somewhat resemble those in the South. 
There also we have two races side by side, one vastly 
inferior to the other in wealth and culture. And the 
Algerian colonists think and act about the Berbers 
and the Arabs just in the same way as the Southern 
Whites about the negroes. It makes no difference 
to them that the natives are of white stock, of the 
same Mediterranean race to which most of the col- 
onists themselves belong: if the colonists had their 
way, the Arabs and Berbers would be “taught then- 
place,” which is at the bottom. The political prog- 
ress of Algeria, painful and fitful like all progress, 
yet promising, is due to the fact that the country 
is not fully self-governing. The government takes 
into account both the ideal of Paris and the facts 
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of Algerian experience: it moves cautiously, througli 
a series of compromises, offering a model of what our 
reconstruction period could have been. Because a 
hundred thousand Berbers drifted into Paris during 
the war, and will not away, Paris is becoming un- 
easy, in the same manner as Chicago and St. Louis 
are worrying about their Black Belts. ** Latins are 
no better and no. worse in this respect than Anglo- 
Saxons”: they are men. 

My Southern experience has not converted me to 
pessimistic fatalism. For one thing, it h^^ inspired 
me mth greater confidence in the possibilities of the 
negro race. The Barbarians who swooped upon the 
Greco-Roman world were centuries behind in civih- 
zation. Although eager to learn, they mecked the 
whole fabric of ancient culture as completely as the 
negroes ruined the amenities and decencies of French 
life in Hayti. It took them 500 years to grope their 
way out of the darkness they had made. We, the 
proud sons of these Barbarians, have no cause to 
be supercilious. What the negroes have achieved in 
little more than half a century is literally astounding. 

And these achievements are beginning to tell, even 
in the South. The negroes are still a proletariat, 
treated with the Christian charity and the sense of 
fair play which have always been meted out to the 
proletariat. But there are already many negroes 
who are richer than the average white man. In a 
civilization which ultimately has no other standard 
of valuation but money, enrichment means power. 
In the most exclusive store in my Southern city, I 
have seen colored belles buying expensive shoes, 
with white attendants literally at their feet. The 
negroes should take to heart Guizot’s advice to the 
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bourgeoisie: “Etirichissez-vous I” Get rich: money 
will slowly purchase, for you the respect that plain 
justice could not secure. 

Last — but, I must confess, least — of my reasons 
for hoping, is my confidence in the “Americanism” 
of the South. If Americanism does mean common 
sense and fair play, then the people who boast the 
purest American blood cannot help reverting to the 
ideal of their country. Admitting — and it takes no 
great effort to admit it — that the whites are, on the 
whole, vastly superior to the negroes— this would 
bind us all the more to a policy of strictest justice. 
What would we think of a champion who should say: 
“I am the best man in the ring: and because I am 
the best man, I refuse to fight any challenger unless 
his right arm be tied behind his back”? Any form 
of injustice is a confession of diffidence. The just 
desire no favor; the strong need none. 

The Southerners are gentlemen: it remains for 
them to apply the gentlemanly code and the spirit 
of chivalry between the races as well as within their 
own caste. They know that bragging and brutal 
assertiveness, in the individual, are the surest tokens 
of vulgarity. A- man who should act, as a man, in 
the same way as we systematically act as a race, 
and as we too often act as a nation (Myself first, 
right or wrong!), would be hunted at once out of 
polite society. 

As Tolstoy’s hero devoted his life to the “Resur- 
rection” of a soul he had ruined, so are we in honor 
bound to atone for the great collective crime of our 
race. Thinking of the wrongs inflicted by man upon 
the weaker sex, Vigny said: “I cannot meet a woman 
without being tempted to say: Forgive us.” The 
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negro among us is also an eternal reproach. Forgive 
us he will, if only we give him full justice. We owe 
it, not to him alone, but to our own conscience, to 
efface the last consequences of the ancient slave tta e 
iniquity. We owe it above all to the spirit ot our 
ancestors. They were responsible for the curse, an 
until we have turned the curse into a blessing, t e 
stain on their memory will not be washed away. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE LAST TABOO 
I 

It would greatly add to our spiritual comfort if 
our thought would remain “half slave, half- free”; 
we do not like to follow our principles to their logi- 
cal end, because we feel in advance there is no end. 
If we say A, we shall have to say B; but when we 
come down to Z, we shall find another alphabet 
formidably confronting us. This eternal progress is 
a weariness of the flesh and of the mind. The wise 
man, who has more practical work to do than chas- 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp, loves to labor for definite 
ends: that is to say for principles which have been 
established for a respectable time, whose fulfilment 
is within reason, and which he assumes will endure 
for ever. 

Thus, in the race problem, the bulk of enlightened 
Northern opinion has reached a sane and tolerably 
safe conclusion. Our fathers fought for the political 
equality of the races then living in our territory.* 
This political equality is now part and parcel of our 
constitution; and political equality the negroes 
should enjoy. Social equality is a much more ardu- 
ous question. To raise it would involve us in an 
everlasting and bitter conflict with men of our own 
kin; and we are by no means certain that the result 
would be desirable after all. Work for political equal- 

* The Gettysburg Address, of course, was not meant to include the 
Chinese as “men.” 
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ity, or at least reassert on all occasions that political 
equality should prevail: but leave social equality 

severely alone. , 

This is the wisdom born of ignorance, l he boutn, 
which naturally understands the problem^ much 
better than the North, knows that such a discrimi- 
nation can not be made. Equality means eqimlit^ 
or it means nothing. Give the negroes in the bout 
full political equality: a vote in all elections, an equal 
chance in all appointments, no enforced segregation- 
and what will be the result? You will soon have 
negroes meeting white men on important boards, 
white lobbyists toadying to negro congressmen, white 
employees seeking preferment from negro patrons, 
and social equality will slowly but inevitably follow. 
You may object that this has not come to p^s in 
the North, where the negro enjoys his full politica 
rights. But negroes are still a small minority' m that 
section; wherever they exist in compact groups, as 
in Chicago, they are already making their inmence 
felt. Above all, the status of the negro in the North 
is still strongly affected by the prejudices of t e 
South. It is awkward to treat as a.n_ equal a man 
whom you know to be a pariah in Dixie. Northern 
ers are thus protected by the Southern taboo, whic 
they ungratefully denounce. To give negroes n^ts 
while denying them privileges, in places where they 
are numerically strong, will not work smoothly tor 
ever. If we want the negro to be “ kept in his place, 
he must have no rights at all. . 

And the South knows also that any degree ot 
social equality, any mitigation of the race stigm^ 
would lead to intermarriage. The thought is ab- 
horrent, not only to Southern minds, but to many 
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Northern ones as well. Daniel G. Brinton was born 
in Pennsylvania, and he taught in the City of 
Brotherly Love; he had an excellent reputation as 
an anthropologist, he was presumably a Christian, 
and had read many times over the words: “[God] 
hath made of one blood all nations of men.” Yet, 
a whole generation after Lincoln, he expressed him- 
self in this fashion: “A white man entails indelible 
degradation on his descendants who takes in mar- 
riage a woman of a darker race. . . . That philan- 
thropy is false, that religion is rotten, which would 
sanction a white woman enduring the embrace of a 
colored man.” * If this be the verdict of science, 
then the South is right. If you are determined not 
to reach a certain point, you should avoid entering 
the easy descent that wHI inevitably lead you down 
to it. To avert your glances and stumble, to clutch 
at loose stones and blades of grass, to try to clamber 
up and roll further down, is as undignified as it is 
dangerous. We should not rush down the slope; we 
should either not start at all, or proceed cautiously, 
steadily, fearlessly, with our eyes open. 

We are not committed — it has become apparent 
before — to the pseudo-democratic fallacy of uni- 
versal equality. “Racial Realities,” in Europe and 
in America, we have no desire to deny, to ignore, or 
to minimize. As soon as eugenics and anthroposoci- 
ology reach the status of true sciences and come to 
severely scientific conclusions, we shall be willing to 
follow them. If it were proved that statesmen and 
poets could be “bred for points” in the same way 
as Airedales, we should welcome the new method. 

♦“Races and Peoples,” publisher, David .McKay, Philadelphia, 1901; 
p.287. 
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Many people would be delighted to know how a 
Lloyd George or a Winston Churchill can be made 
to order, so as to do exactly the opposite. Nay, no 
“false philanthropy,” no “rotten religion” would 
prevent us from accepting the idea that undesirable 
strains, and even whole races, should be eliminated 
as unfit. Italy has shown the way in getting rid of 
the degenerate breed of cretins which, thanks to 
mistaken charity, had for ages saddened the valley 
of Aosta. Segregation, sterilization, and euthanasia 
could weed out the inferior elements, in painless 
fashion, within a century. If all the colored races, 
red, brown, black, and yellow, were mistakes on the 
part of the Creator, let them go the way of the 
pterodactyl and the dinosaur. We might follow this 
agreeable train of thought a little farther. Not all 
the families of the white race are equally valuable 
and fit for a eugenic world. We might blackball 
from, our Universal Club the Semites, who have been 
making themselves unpopular in all climes for at 
least 6,000 years. We have little use for the un- 
stable Mediterranean, however quick-witted he may 
seem; we can dispense with the Alpine, a mere clod, 
a drag on progress. But especially should we get rid 
of the Nordics, a breed of fighters and mischief- 
makers, who have created trouble’ ever since they 
burst into history. They wrecked civilization once 
already in the fourth century, and came very near 
wrecking it again in the •t%ventieth. Then mankind 
would at last have peace. If we wanted the show to 
continue, we might pick out a new Deucalion and a 
new Pyrrha to replenish the world: I beg to nominate 

and , but my austere censor taboos the 

suggestion. 
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II 

There is nothing, therefore, that we are not ready 
to do for the sake of science. But it is infinitely more 
difficult for science to come to conclusions than Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard and Mrs. Gertrude Atherton sur- 
mise. Before we take drastic action involving the 
fate of millions, we must be sure of our bearings. If 
men would mate and reproduce with the indiffer- 
ence and rapidity of Mendel’s peas, the truth might 
be within our grasp. But they won’t, and that makes 
the process of experimentation extremely slow and 
hazardous. If, even after such mating, the lives of 
men had the sweet simplicity that characterizes the 
existence of peas, many disturbing factors, such as 
economic opportunities, social prejudices, religion, 
would be eliminated. But such is not the case, and 
the lessons we learn from peas can only with the 
utmost caution be translated into terms of human 
nature. An anti-tobacco lecturer injected some nic- 
otine into the blood of a rabbit, and the rabbit obe- 
diently shimmied and died. But as the lecturer tri- 
umphantly asked his audience: “Now, what does 
this prove?” he received the scientifically valid an- 
swer: “It proves that we are not rabbits.” 

The proper investigation of human conditions re- 
quires strict impartiality on the part of the investi- 
gator. It should be obvious that no man who writes 
with the sombre fervor of Brinton or Vacher de 
Lapouge can be trusted in his conclusions, however 
formidable his array of facts may be. His opinions 
may be right, and his facts may be right: but there is 
no necessary connection between the two. The gap 
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is filled with passionate intuition, with a fine frenzy 
which is the very essence of lyric poetry, and has no 
place anywhere else. We need not say that we would 
trust even less the mulatto Godet-Laterrasse, the 
prospective author of an epoch-making book on “Thp 
Regeneration of Mankind Through the Black Race”; 
and the harmless Godet-Laterrasse is here used as a 
symbol for several negro sociologists in this country, 
who have the same fervid imagination and the same 
devouring fire of feeling as the most ardent Nordicists. 
The true anthropologist must be a scholar, a poet, 
and a saint. He must combine cautious respect for 
facts and their objective lessons with an unusual de- 
gree of sympathetic insight: for the dull collector of 
material facts will miss altogether the most subtle 
facts of all, which are also the most important; and 
he will not be able to interpret even the facts that 
he has noted. We need a man who ean at the same 
time count chromosomes and understand “the soul 
of black folks.” Hard as the requirements may be, 
we believe they can be met, and that our depart- 
rnents of biology and anthropologj'^ offer many scien- 
tists not unequal to the task. 

The chief difficulty lies in the conditions of the ex- 
periment. Suppose that a biologist, carrying on re- 
searches with plants, should sj’^stematically place 
certain hybrids under unsuitable conditions of soil, 
moisture, and light, and then register the fact that 
these varieties were inevitably stunted in their 
growth — the fallacy would at once be apparent. 
Not in vain did Bacon teach us, nearly three cen- 
turies ago, the rudiments of the experimental method. 
If we want to measure the action of a particular 
factor, other conditions must be equal; and if they 
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cannot be made equal, the differences must be as 
accurately discounted as possible. In other terms, 
science cannot come to any safe conclusion on the 
race problem until the overwhelming, disturbing 
element, race prejudice, has been neutralized, or at 
least properly taken into account. Merely to com- 
pare the moral or intellectual qualities of negroes 
with those of white men, even of the same social 
class, is manifestly unfair: for the very elite of the 
negro race live under a blight from which the lowest 
of the whites are free. That blight is spiritual rather 
than material. We have no way of ascertaining how 
many splendid minds it has warped into rebellion, 
crookedness, self-indulgence, or apathy. It is gen- 
erally conceded that negro children are fairly bright, 
but are outstripped by white children after ten or 
twelve. If this be a fact, is it due to physical or to 
social causes? Does not the pall of dullness that falls 
on negro minds coincide with the inexorable realiza- 
tion of the racial curse? 

That is why it seems to us that a thorough study 
of the psychosis called race prejudice should precede 
the study of races in themselves. That prejudice 
is a tremendous fact. It cannot be dismissed with 
a wave of the hand. It may be justified: but its 
being nearly universal is no justification, for idola- 
try, human sacrifices, polygamy, slavery, prostitu- 
tion, drunkenness, monarchj’-, and war once were 
universal as well. It may be baseless: but that de- 
tracts nothing from its potency: men have killed 
and died for false gods. A legend is a power in his- 
tory, even though scholars should prove it to be 
but a fabrication or a delusion. Indeed truth seldom 
becomes operative until it has assumed the sem- 
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blance of a legend. Not facts, and not heroes, but 
myths, are the true leaders of mankind. 

The terrible thing about prejudice is that it be- 
comes self-supporting. It degrades its victims almost 
to the point of creating its own justification; and rt 
blunts the critical sense of those who hold it to such 
a degree that they cannot escape from its thrall. 
When it has become established, men have to re- 
spect it in self-defence, for it is more powerful than 
any individual. A man may be as liberal^ as you 
please: but he must guard his children against any 
misalliance which would entail misery upon them, 
without doing much to settle the problem. It may 
be society’s fault: but it is never safe to be right 
against society, and no man is called upon to be a 
martyr, unless his martyrdom can serve some defin- 
ite end. 

So even those who despise the taboo in their heart 
may be compelled to conform to it outwardly. For 
the masses of mankind a taboo is interpreted as a 
condemnation. People are mercilessly punished for 
marrying outside their caste, class, or race: and 
whatever we are punished for must be a sin. Thus 
what is at first imposed through sheer force, and is 
perpetuated through habit, acquires moral consecra- 
tion. Morality adds its weight to force, force 
strengthens morality, and so ad infinitum. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in this country, and 
for a long time to come, mixed marriages will be 
few, and will have to fight their way to happiness 
against very heavy odds. There must be noble ex- 
ceptions: I have heard of such, but, living as I did 
in the South, I have never come across any of them. 
Such marriages are most likely to occur in the abyss, 
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among those who, through abject poverty or through 
degradation, have nothing to hope and nothing to 
fear from the smile or frown of society. A wealthy 
negro could easily purchase a bride — at any rate 
from the underworld; but a wealthy negro, unless 
he be a splendid brute suddenly enriched by a stroke 
of luck, will be too shrewd and too decent to run 
such a risk. So far as interracial unions are con- 
cerned, we can only repeat Mr. Punch’s time-honored 
advice to those about to marry: “Don’t.” 

Ill 

Yet the problem is not purely academic. First of 
all, conditions are different in other countries, and 
we should at least make an effort to understand the 
attitude of the Brazilians, the Portuguese, and even 
the French in this matter. To give as an explanation 
that the Latins have no race feeling and that the 
Anglo-Saxons have, is sheer intellectual laziness. 
For one thing, the French are no more “Latins” 
than we are “Anglo-Saxons.” They and we are 
mixed races, and all that these purely linguistic 
terras, Latin and Anglo-Saxon, denote is that our 
speech contains a larger proportion of Germanic 
roots than theirs. Then it is not an explanation at 
all, but a restatement. It belongs to the same class 
as the good old reason why opium causes sleep: be- 
cause of its dormitive property. 

Even in the conduct of our own affairs to-day, it 
is by no means indifferent whether we believe that 
intermarriage is fundamentally evil, and should be 
prevented at any cost, or whether we are walling to 
let the experiment be tried. For in the first case. 
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as we Iiave attempted to sEow, tlie Southern atti- 
tude alone is honest and consistent. We should not 
promise equality if, in the secret of our hearts we 
rule out the final test of equality. Either we shall 
have to shuffle for ever amid unworthy equivoca- 
tions, or ultimately political equality will destroy 
the racial taboo. The first alternative may prevail 
indefinitely: for, as Irving Babbitt, quoting one of 
his Harvard freshmen, wisely remarked, our religion, 
like that of China, is Confusionism. We have been 
cherishing for 300 years both the Protestant right 
of private interpretation and the purely ecclesias- 
ticffl notion of orthodoxy, -without daring to face the 
obvious fact that the two are incompatible. Stfil, 
the power of an idea, both germinative and disrup- 
tive, will, in the very long run, assert itself, even in 
our non-Iogical “Anglo-Saxon” minds. The idea 
should be lolled now, or frankly acknowledged. 

That is why, although I did not believe that inter- 
marriage on any important scale was either possible 
or desirable at this time, and in this country, I was 
interested in debating the question with my Southern 
friends. In most cases, the subject was simply dis- 
missed as absurd. But there are thinking men in 
the South, and arguments were not lacking. 

The first and the most convenient is that inter- 
marriage is against the law of God, who made the 
racp different, and intended that they should re- 
main different. Race mixture is nothing short of an 
attempt to ^mper with the Work of the Seven Days. 
As the Afrikanders put it: “God created the white 
man, and God created the black man; but the Devil 
created the mulatto.” The South is extremely pious, 
after a fashion: this is one of the many points upon^ 
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which the white and the dark inhabitants of that 
section are at one, and noticeably different from the 
godless Yankees. The argument has force with these 
people; race mixture is to be condemned on religious 
grounds, as emphatically as Darwinism or the ex- 
periments of Luther Burbank. 

The trouble was that I could not find a conclusive 
text to set my doubts at rest. On the contrary, our 
common descent from Adam would make the whole 
race theory heretical. Even if we admitted that the 
negroes are issued from Adam’s first wife, Lilith, 
still we are all of one blood, created after God’s own 
image, and redeemed by the same Christ. 

The discussion then shifts from Scriptural to sci- 
entific grounds. The Bible practically ignored the 
dark races: but race differences are an unchangeable 
reality, all the same. Whereupon I took delight in 
quoting the theories of G. Sergi, the Italian anthro- 
pologist, to whom even the strictly orthodox Brinton 
did homage. According to Sergi, the dolichocephalic 
(long-skulled) races are branches of the same species, 
which he calls Eurafrican. The pure African, the 
Mediterranean, and the Nordic are cousins. But how 
can their difference in pigmentation be accounted 
for? Like the differences between the brown bear, 
the grizzly, and their polar congener: the fairness of 
the Nordics is “a kind of albinism produced by a 
climate where thermal action is weak.” * In other 
words, the Nordic is a negro — bleached out. Which, 
as Stephen Leacock would say, is “behind the 
beyond.” 

The next argument is that intermarriage is un- 
natural, a veritable perversity, abhorrent to healthy 

*G. Sergi, “The Mediterranean Race,” Scribners, 1901. 
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minds. That the South fiercely objects to the social 
aspect and to the responsibilities of intermarriage is 
plain enough. But repugnance to sexual union is a 
different matter. There are millions of living proofs 
that, before the Civil War at any rate, such repug- 
nance did not exist. I was struck, when I first came 
to this country, by the fact that the undiluted African 
type is rare among our negroes. There are few of 
them who have not some white blood in their veins, 
and many could claim descent from aristocratic Brit- 
ish ancestors. The very stringency of the Southern 
laws is evidence that artificial restraint is needed; 
there is no law forbidding mating with totally dif- 
ferent species. Indeed, you would believe, from the 
codes and the talk of the South, that all their young 
men were yearning to marry negresses, and could be 
prevented from doing so only by the most formidable 
barriers. I, who was born under the same latitude, 
as Newfoundland, and have never felt the slightest 
temptation in that direction, could not help feeling 
that the fears of the South were slightly exaggerated. 

The trump argument is that the hybrid is, on the 
whole, inferior to both the parent races. This is the 
opinion to which the Boer proverb, quoted above, 
gives such vigorous theological expression. It would 
need to be examined with scrupulous care.* It is 
evident that the hybrids are placed under abnormally 
difficult circumstances, and that the conditions of 
their upbringing can seldom be satisfactory. It is 
even more obvious that they are not so likely as the 
pure negroes to “know their place,” which is the 
South’s cherished ideal for all colored people. Hence 
the bitter hatred often directed from opposite sides 
* C/. E, B. Reuter., “The Mulatto ia the U. S.,” 1918. 
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against the “yellow nigger.” But, on this point as 
on many others, the extreme racialists fail in con- 
sistency. If you mention the brilliant achievements 
of certain colored men, the Southerners will say: 
“Oh ! So-and-so has white blood in him”; and much 
as they profess to love the coal-black darky, they 
cannot fail to recognize, while deploring, the ambi- 
tion and cleverness of the mulatto.* There is a 
plaza in Paris dedicated to the three Alexander 
Dumas. The first, the son of a Haytian planter and 
of a negress, was a general at the time of the Revo- 
lution and the Empire. The second, unmistakably 
African in coloring and features, was the jolly giant 
who has fascinated three generations with his roman- 
tic tales, who made and lost several fortunes, man- 
aged newspapers and theatres, hobnobbed with the 
greatest in the land, and preceded Henry Ford in 
devising methods of quantity production. The third, 
besides giving an everlasting and deplorable model of 
maudlin romanticism in “La Dame aux Camelias,” 
besides suffering from a painful excess of technical 
skill and Parisian wit, created the modern problem 
play, paved the way for symbolism on the stage be- 
fore Ibsen had been heard of, and wrote homiletic, 
paradoxical, glittering prefaces when Bernard Shaw, 
his ungrateful son, was still in his cradle. Few Nor- 
dic families could offer the same prolonged record 
of physical and intellectual energy as that “color- 
ful” dynasty of the Dumas. 

Once more, I am only pleading for careful study: 

I am not claiming in advance that the mulatto is a 
desirable product. I am only stating that the fine 

* Awording to The Ltteranr Di^esl, Judge Albert Bailey George, elected 
in Chicago in 19*4, is of half-white parentage on both sides. 
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record of many people of mixed parentage should 
prevent us from accepting blindly any adverse ver- 
dict. On the whole, analogies drawn from other 
branches of biology are favorable to cross-breeding, 
if it be followed by selection. The finest breeds of 
dogs, horses, and plants are the result of careful 
crossing. This proves little, I know: but it may, at 
any rate, act as a check on hasty a priori judgments. 

IV 

A final argument, heard in the North as well as 
in the South, is that interbreeding would bring about 
a dead level of uniformity. This, it is contended, 
would involve a great loss, not merely in picturesque- 
ness, but also in efficiency. For raci^ differences are 
a condition of progress. 

This last assertion is extremely vague. It is in 
contradiction to the claim that “The Great Race” 
alone, by which is meant the Nordic, or at least 
the Caucasian, is responsible for modern civiliza- 
tion. But, if it could be stated in a more accurate 
and more complex manner, it would probably be 
found to contain a large element of truth. All races, 
white or dark, have their own special contributions 
to bring to the common treasure of mankind. 

But would intermarriage abolish race? Even m 
this country, if the policy of race mixture were as 
sedulously encouraged as it has been rigorously ta- 
booed, the blending of the different elements would 
not be complete for many hundreds of years. If 
the process continued unchecked, the United States 
in the third millennium of our era would be a purely 
white country, with imperceptible traces of negro 
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blood. The population would be lighter, on the 
average, than the Southern Europeans of the present 
day. Europe would remain purely white. Eastern 
Asia yellow, Southern Asia brown, tropical Africa 
black. The one large area in which the mixture 
might produce a real levelling, instead of the absorp- 
tion of minorities, is Brazil, because in that country 
the three main races are now almost equal in num- 
bers. The possibility that all Hindus, all Chinamen, 
all Europeans and Northern Americans, all Africans, 
should migrate and intermarry so freely as to de- 
stroy the old race distinctions, is too remote for 
human imagination. The new world, so far as we 
can foresee, would remain substantially as varied as 
the old. 

As a matter of fact, it would be immeasurably 
more varied: hybridization creates complexity, not 
uniformity — a complexity to which there is literally 
no limit. This is well recognized by the students of 
Spanish-American civilization. In the countries 
south of us, by the side of the pure razas, there are 
innumerable castas : mestizo, mulatto, zambo, to start 
with, then others for which the Mexicans have pic- 
turesque and not always flattering names: fofeo- 
chino, cambujo, coyote, sallo atras, tente en el aire, no 
te entiendo, ahi te eslds. As every new variety can 
mate with any of the pre-existing ones, the list could 
be extended so as to strain the resources even of the 
marvellously rich Spanish vocabulary. 

The danger of uniformity, therefore, is not sim- 
ply remote: it is purely fanciful. Not only will the . 
big racial blocks remain solid, as far as we can fore- 
see; but wherever blood mixture is likely to occur, 
the result will be an increase in the number of hu- 
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man types. It may then be the task of eugenics to 
foster the development of those types which have 
proved most desirable. Normally, free competition, 
in love as well as in business, should lead to the best 
selection. 

I am speaking in the name neither of the “false 
philanthropy” nor of the “rotten religion” so fiercely 
denounced by Brinton. Least of all am I presuming 
to give authoritatively the “verdict of science” in a 
field which is not my own. One point alone is clear 
in my mind: if a quarter of a century of study has 
taught me anything of the scientific spirit and the 
scientific method, the huge literature of racial exclu- 
siveness and antagonism is not scientific at all. The 
efforts of Gobineau, Chamberlain, and Vacher de 
Lapouge may lead sometime to a genuine sociology 
based upon anthropology’': alchemy is said to have 
led to chemistry, astrology to astronomy, and, in 
the f^ness of time, theology and theosophy may 
meet in “theonomy.” We may have generous faith 
in the future of these fascinating, adventurous, pi- 
oneering pseudo-sciences. Meanwhile, let us not 
neglect to place the proper emphasis on the word 
pseudo.^ Races as well as individuals are to be pre- 
sumed innocent until they are proved to be guilty; 
and to the accusations so freely levelled against the 
colored races and the hybrids, a sober mind, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can only return a 
verdict of “not proven.” 



PART III 

DEMOCRACY AND LANGUAGE 



CHAPTER I 


THE BATTLE LINE OF LANGUAGES 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 

I 

Many of my readers, no doubt, have gone through 
the following delightful experience: 

It is night; it is cold. The train pulls up at a little 
station which marks the boundary between two 
Central European states. Out of your compartment 
you tumble, with bag and baggage — the easy-going 
days when a perfunctory glance sufficed to satisfy a 
douanier that you were not a professional smuggler 
have been swept away by the Great Storm. Papers 
are scrutinized, your luggage opened and searched 
with more efficiency than gentleness. A thick bundle 
of greasy notes changes hands. Hastily you pack 
your scattered belongings again; kneel on the bulging, 
gaping, recalcitrant suitcase; stuff into your pockets 
the odds and ends you had nearly forgotten, and 
hasten, grumbling, to the train, to resume your un- 
easy slumber. There you may dream of a country 
where it is possible to travel for days, instead of 
hours, without having to face such barbarous and 
unnecessary discomfort. 

Now, the ordeal of the flesh, when crossing the 
customs line between two European countries, is 
but the symbol of a worse ordeal, both of the flesh 
and of the spirit, when crossing that invisible and 
very real line, a linguistic boundary. When you 
reach a country where your speech no longer has 
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currency, it is your ideas that have to be dumped 
out of their familiar container, your language. Then 
you must pick them up again in a jiffy, and wrap 
them somehow, anyhow, in a new container of differ- 
ent size and shape — a foreign language. No wonder 
if your most delicate thoughts look crumpled after 
going through such a process; if some that you cher- 
ished are left behind in the rush; and if you unwit- 
tingly appropriate others, not because they are de- 
sirable, but because they happen to be right at 
hand. 

This Knguistic ordeal is one that many of us try 
to avoid, either by staying at home, or by keeping 
to those well-travelled routes where, thank Heaven, 
“English is spoken and American understood.” We 
are all familiar with the story of Babel and the con- 
fusion of the tongues of men. But few people in 
America thoroughly realize what the curse of Babel 
means in terms of discomfort and even of danger. 
Language remains the worst frontier in Europe, the 
most complicated, the most impassable, the hardest 
to adjust, the most fertile in conflicts and hatred. 

We are accustomed to the broad lines upon which 
our Western civilization is built: from ocean to ocean 
and from pole to pole only three languages prevail: 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese. The local sur- 
vival of French in Quebec, and in some of the West 
Indies, hardly, affects the general truth of this state- 
rnent. Spanish and Portuguese, moreover, are really 
dialects of the same tongue. In northern Asia and 
eastern Europe, from Vladivostok to Brest-Litovsk, 
and from Archangel to Sebastopol, a single master- 
key opens the civilization of 1 50,000,000 men. But, 
in Western Europe (which, for the purpose of this 
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chapter, we shall define as the whole of Europe 
minus Russia), the geographical domain of even the 
major languages is, according to our American ideas, 
pitifully small. The largest, the area of German 
speech, including the present republic, German Aus- 
tria, parts of Czecho-SIovakia and Switzerland, and 
a fringe in Belgium, France, Italy, and Poland, is 
smaller than our single State of Texas. What are 
200 hundred miles to the modern traveller? Two 
hundred miles is the distance, as the crow flies, from 
New York to Boston, Syracuse, or Washington — a 
matter of less than six hours by a moderately fast 
train. Soon we shall think of it as a two-hour ride 
in a commercial airplane. Now, if with any of the 
European capitals as a centre (with the exception of 
Rome), you will find that at least four languages are 
reached.* Such a circle forms very restricted bounds 
for the scientist or business man. And it is indeed a 
prison. Beyond its wall reign incomprehension, diffi- 
dence, hatred. If a man lands on the wrong side of 
the language boundary, the very accent of his speech 
marks him for a foreigner, frequently for an enemy. 
He is fair game for the crook and an object of sus- 
picion to the police. The simplest transactions of 
practical life become a series of pitfalls. The writer 
once had to rescue a number of doughboys of the 
American Expeditionary Forces who had wandered 
away from their outfit with no French at their com- 
mand except “vin rouge” and “toot sweet.” The 
telephone turns into a mockery. What is the use 
of being connected with Berlin and Rome if you can- 

* E.g., London: Englisli, Welsh, Flemish and Dutch, French— Aladrid: 
Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, Basque (misses French by a few miles) — 
Berlin: German, Danish, Polish, Ciech, etc. 
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not speak German or Italian? The telephone is 
pitiless for strangers \yhose pronunciation is imper- 
fect. It is not always easy to get the right number 
even in your own language, but with ^ the added 
handicap of a foreign accent, the case is well-high 
hopeless. 

No doubt that very uncertainty adds to the ro- 
mance of life. You try to order a drink in a res- 
taurant, and the waiter brings you delicious fish. 
You foUow directions that should lead you to Ken- 
sington Museum, and finally reach the Angel, Isling- 
ton, or the Whitechapel Road. You ring up a friend, 
and are connected with a total stranger, who may 
be much more interesting, if only you could under- 
stand him. It is thrilling, and should appeal to a 
G. K, Chesterton. But if you happen to have some 
definite purpose, such adventures wiU soon cease to 
tickle your sense of humor. Once more, you will 
sigh for “God’s ovm countr^^” where people can 
talk, instead of iabbering. 

II 

Western Europe — by which we mean, once more, 
the whole of Europe minus Russia — is considerably 
smaller in area than the United States, and it re- 
joices in the possession of some forty languages. By 
languages we mean, not local patois, which are in- 
numerable, but only those dialects which are ad- 
vancing definite political and cultural claims to 
recognition; those that are actually taught in schools, 
and in which books and papers are printed; those 
which, even though they are not officially established, 
are strong enough to create a “question”; those for 
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the sake of whieh men are willing to fight or to be 
persecuted. 

It may be objected that we are exaggerating the 
evil; that the linguistic map of Europe is not so 
complex, after all. If there arc forty-odd languages 
in Europe, and more patois than are dreamed 
of in our philology, four-fifths of the population 
speak languages that belong to one of the three 
main groups — Slavic, Romanic, and Germanic. True 
enough, these kinships among languages do facili- 
tate comprehension. I am informed by a Bulgarian 
scholar (Doctor R. A. Tsanoff) that Serbs and Bul- 
gars could understand one another easily enough, if 
only they wanted to, which unfortunately is not the 
case; and that Bulgarian students soon found them- 
selves at home in the Czech university of Prague. 
There is no doubt that German comes more easily 
to a Scandinavian or to a Dutchman than to a 
Frenchman; and the Italians in Buenos Aires soon 
master the Spanish language. But it would be wise 
not to lay too much stress on these theoretical lan- 
guage affinities. Many languages are "related, but 
not on speaking terms.” 

Two of the most important languages in Europe, 
for instance, have developed in such a way as to 
become strangers in their own families, English 
bears only a distant likeness to the other Germanic 
tongues. Its phonetic system is widely different 
from theirs; and it has really become, in syntax and 
vocabulary, a hybrid, as Max Miiller maintained. 
Standard French is northern French (Langue d’Oil, 
or Francian), which has moved so far from its Latin 
origins that many problems of etymology remain 
obscure even to-day. It is impossible for “Latin” 
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cousins from Paris, Madrid, and Rome to understand 
each other without serious study. 

We may, therefore, stick to our number of forty 
as a fair representation of the European situation. 
If we err, it is rather on the side of optimism. Italian, 
for instance, is counted as only one language, be- 
cause there are no Italian dialects that are advanc- 
ing political claims and creating a “question” as 
Catalan does in Spain. But Italian dialects still have 
a very real existence, and a man who knows only 
standard Italian will not find it easy to understand 
a conversation in the streets of Venice or Naples. 
But even if we admit that language aSinities relieve 
the situation to some extent, they are far from help- 
ing us out of our worst difficulties. The former 
Hapsburg Empire, with an area barely one-fifteenth 
of that of the United States, had German, three 
groups of Slavic languages, two Romance languages, 
and Magyar. To learn a related language is no 
child’s play; but to learn a language totally unrelated 
to your own is a tremendous undertaking. It in- 
volves the acquisition of thousands of words which 
have little in common with our native vocabulary, 
and the complete recasting of our habits of thought. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that people should 
give up the attempt, and that, century after century, 
a French village should stand a few iniles away from 
a German village, with an astonishingly small amount 
of infiltration from one language into the other. 

We have so far insisted upon the number of lan- 
guages spoken in Western Europe, and the small 
area allotted even to the more important of these. 
But confusion grows worse confounded when, in- 
stead of forming a patchwork or mosaic of self-con- 
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tained elements, populations of different speech 
jostle one another in the same territory. No map 
can do full justice to such a situation, the result of 
conquest, migration, or infiltration. Frequently the 
dominant population belongs to one linguistic group, 
the common people to another. Thus the Poles, who 
were held down as a subject majority in Posen, found 
themselves a ruling minority in the east and south- 
east of their ancient kingdom. Persecuted by the 
Prussians, they lord it in their turn — and with no 
waste of gentleness — over White Russians, Lithu- 
anians, and Ruthenians. The cases of Transylvania 
and the Banat of Temesvar have already been men- 
tioned as of singular complication. When the re- 
ceding Turkish flood left Transylvania in Hungarian 
hands, a Rumanian-speaking population, unorgan- 
ized and illiterate, was dominated by Magyar Szek- 
lers—a. significant word, for it means frontier guards- 
men; and among Rumanians and Szeklers live solid 
colonies of Saxons, one of which may have been led 
thither by the Pied Piper of Hamelin. In the Banat, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Germans, and Magyars are 
hopelessly entangled. 

Perhaps the most extreme case is provided by the 
city of Salonica and its immediate hinterland in 
Macedonia. The place was Turkish for centuries, 
and is now under Greek rule; but the languages of 
its present and of its former masters are used only 
by minorities. At its very gates are found Mace- 
donian peasants whose Slavic speech shades off im- 

E erceptibly from Serb to Bulgar, thus providing a 
attlefield for philologists and diplomats, a “ques- 
tion” drenched in blood and printer’s ink. Ruma- 
nian (Kutzo-WIach) and Albanian tribes hover near 
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by, and tbe chief element in the city is Jewish. But 
those Jevys, exiled from Spain ages ago, still speak a 
Spanish jargon, instead of the Germanized Yiddish 
of most of their co-religionists. No wonder that 
there, as in Constantinople before the war, the cur- 
rent language should be none of these conflicting 
tongues, but French, in which the best schools are 
conducted and the most widely read papers are 
published. 


Ill 


Welh you may say, “Salonica ‘has nothing on' 
our leading American cities, and particularly the 
one orifice of our melting-pot, New York. There 
also you will find the most heterogeneous agglomera- 
tion: all the dialects of Eastern and Western Europe, 
wrth baseball slang, Mr. Mencken's American, and 
v^ninatown thrown in for good measure. Yet no one 
worries seriously over our language difficulty. It is 
a jnsting Itself all the time." But the comparison 
e veen Europe and America is ^vide of the mark. 

Europe may be a witches’ caldron: it is not a melt- 
mg-pot. 


ur immigrant of foreign speech — like the present 
wi er came of their owm accord into a land of 

strongly organized: they 
momeut, a pulverized 
sunrpn!^* Had they attempted to challenge the 

would ha?e bee^ 

fnr 4 - T ^at there was no reason 

the contrni^ ’^ake such an attempt. There was, on 

similatrnn inducement for them to seek as- 

milation. There was nothing to hinder, nothing in 
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the principles or annals of America that would jar 
upon their own habits of thought, no new dynasty 
to serve, no bitterness of former wars to forget. 
They were only expected to behave decently in a 
trustful and hospitable country, and to cherish the 
ideal of liberty under law. Therefore, assimilation is 
proceeding so fast that in most cases the second gen- 
eration does not know tlie language of its forebears. 

Very different indeed is the situation of a compact 
group of men, rooted in the soil, having their own 
traditional rights, aspirations, and organizations, a 
cohesive force binding land, people, language, church, 
and school together. Such groups, though small, are 
almost ineradicable. French civilization is credited 
with a wonderful “contagious power.” Paris takes 
a Brazza, a Novicow, a Psichari, a Papadiamanto- 
poulos (Jean Moreas), a Branco van (Comtesse 
Mathieu de Noailles), and turns them into ardent 
Frenchmen in less than a decade. But in spite of 
this magnetic quality, in spite of a centralizing policy 
which is meant to grind minorities out of existence, 
the historical groups resist assimilation with a te- 
nacity which is purely passive, and yet amazing. 
French is driving back Breton, Flemish, and Basque, 
no doubt, but at a rate which must be counted in 
terms of centuries, not of years. 

Similarly, our triumphant North American civili- 
zation finds it surprisingly difficult to absorb blocks 
of alien population, when they are compact, and not 
disintegrated; when they have their own local tra- 
ditions; when they are imbedded deep in the soil. 
Quebec will remain, apparently for all time, an im- 
pregnable French island in an Anglo-Saxon world. 
After three-quarters of a century, there are thou- 
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sands upon thousands of New Mexicans who have 
retained their habits and their language. Even the 
handful of French colonists in Louisiana, outnum- 
bered ages ago, ruined by the Civil War, have man- 
aged to hold their own for a hundred and twenty 
years, and are only now fading into history. 

Such examples give — in attenuated fashion — the 
true European note. Transylvania, for instance, is 
not a melting-pot like the Bowery; the minorities 
cling more passionately to their separate existence 
than even the French in Quebec. A Magyar, who on 
this side would have been assimilated in five years, 
will in Kolozsvar five and die a Magyar, transmit- 
ting to his sons the pride of the Magyar name. Once 
more, national elements must be disintegrated be- 
fore they can be fused. 

Our chief instrument of Americanization has been 
the little red schoolhouse. Our mighty nation was 
kneaded together by the hands of the “school-marm.” 
But there is nothing in Europe that exactly corre- 
sponds to that unifying factor. The schools teach 
the ^ national languages, and the best they could 
achieve would be to bring the linguistic map of 
Europe into harmony with the political map. This 
■would be a simplification, but it would still leave 
some "twenty nations with twenly languages. We 
are very far from the goal. 

^t even this process of simplification has been 
made almost impossible by certain provisions in the 
treaties of 1919-1920. Ethnic groups separated from 
■the mam body of their people were guaranteed the 
ime use of their language in school, church, and local 
administration. No doubt the central government 
retains the right of making the study of the official 
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tongue compulsory in all schools; but it will remain 
a foreign idiom. Most children will not progress any 
farther in it than our sophomores in French or Ger- 
man. The smaller languages, in minor countries, in 
autonomous provinces, in enclaves, are now in- 
trenched in international law. The policy was un- 
doubtedly a well-meaning one. We had protested 
loudly enough against forcible Prussification or Russi- 
fication, and we did not want to see forcible Rumani- 
zation or Polonization take their place. The per- 
petuation of the European Babel was the lesser of 
the two evils. 


IV 

Minor languages cannot be killed, and they refuse 
to commit suicide. But are there not forces, deeper 
than man-made law, stronger than local pride or 
customs, that are making for increasing unity? As 
a result of scientifie discovery, the Continent is 
shrinking under our eyes. The human voice can be 
carried in a few seconds, the human body in a few 
hours, all over Central Europe. The economic in- 
terdependence of all European countries is no longer 
denied, even by the most hidebound protectionist. 
It would seem that under the impact of such forces 
international barriers would crumble away, includ- 
ing the most definite and lasting of them all, the bar- 
rier of speech. 

The experience of the last hundred years is not re- 
assuring. The nineteenth century was an epoch of 
scientific, industrial, and democratic progress, but 
also one pf riotous nationalism; and there is no sign 
that national exclusiveness and pride have in the 
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least abated in the twentieth century. Many na- 
tions have revived and struggled for recognition dur- 
ing the last hundred years; and as soon as it acquired 
consciousness, every little group became loudly as- 
sertive and exclusive. Sinn Fein could be the motto 
of all the national revivals in recent history. 

Nationalism has, no doubt, been a great power for 
good — if good can be measured in terms of passion- 
ate collective effort. But it has also exacted a heavy 
price. In reviving the Czech language as a vehicle 
of culture, the Bohemians erected a new fence be- 
tween themselves and the rest of the world: the more 
purely Slavic the language, the more impassable the 
barrier. Catalonia is the most active part of Spain, 
and the Catalan language has a noble tradition; yet 
it seems a pity that this sturdy, progressive popula- 
tion should not be satisfied with Castilian, a beau- 
tiful tongue of world-wide availability. The Irish 
Free State will not let the Irish language fade away. 
It may even require every loyal Irishman to burden 
his mind with that venerable and impracticable in- 
strument. In 1830, French was practically the sole 
culture language of all the Belgians. But the Flem- 
ings would have no peace until they had secured for 
their Dutch dialect full equality Mth French, thus 
creating a linguistic barbed-wire fence through a 
country about as large as Maryland and Delaware 
together. 

France had repeatedly threatened the indepen- 
dence of Belgium, and Flemish belongs to a different 
family from French: so there is some justification in 
the hostility of the Flemings to the supremacy of 
the French language. These reasons do not exist in 
the case of Rumania. There was no Rumanian 
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literature until half a century ago. French was the 
current speech of all educated people in Rumania; 
only French was heard in the salons and theatres of 
Bucharest, and even in the corridors of the National 
Parliament. French and Rumanian are cognate 
languages, and there never was the slightest danger 
that France would threaten the political or economic 
independence of Rumania. It seems as if the wise 
thing to do would have been frankly to make French 
official in the new state. But that was incompatible 
with the burning pride of a new nationality, which 
must have all the appurtenances of its dignity — a 
flag, a dynasty, a diplomacy, an army, a navy, a 
language. So, without any feeling of hostility toward 
France, patriotic Rumanians began deriding and even 
manhandling the Bonjouristes, as they called their 
Frenchified aristocracy. 

One of the most curious instances of this craving 
for national differentiation, this “Ourselves Alone!” 
in the linguistic domain, is provided by the Nor- 
wegians. It seems bad enough that Scandinavian, 
spoken in five countries (Sweden, Noirway, Denmark, 
Finland, and Iceland), should be divided into at 
least two branches, which a peculiar accentuation 
makes noticeably different. We might desire to see 
the rise of a Pan-Scandinavian, overriding local 
idioms, in the same way as the king’s English is super- 
seding provincial forms. But Norway has chosen 
another path. She was getting along with Danish 
as her official tongue, when some patriot discovered 
that the use of Danish was the badge of previous 
servitude. So, against Danish, or Rilcsmaal, a new 
“ national” speech was set up, the Landsmaal. This, 
although it calls itself the Norwegian popular Ian- 
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guage, is an artificial combination, a composite 
lect on the basis of old Norse peasant patois. It is 
not spoken spontaneously any%vhere, but it is teugn , 
it is gaining ground, and it may become the so e 
medium of expression in Norway. Thus an obs ac e 
deeper than the Skagerrack wffl be created between 
two sister countries which, even combined, wouia 


form too small a culture group. • t 

Not that we mean to deride the unpractK^l, tn 
quixotic attachment of each nation to ite dialect, 
even though it be spoken only by a mere handtul o 
men. The sentiment is respectable in itself; and, Irom 
the point of view of the artist, it is justifiable. Local 
dialects alone are truly racy of the soil. They should 
bear fruit of richer flavor than the semi-artifacm 
languages imposed by a central government. 1 he 
world is richer for the Scotch of Burns, the Platt- 
Deutsch of Fritz Reuter, the Provencal of Mistral. 
The value of a violin is not measured by the volume 
of sound it can give out: such a test is legitimate 
only in the case of fog-horns. The sesthetic value ot 
a language depends upon the subtle harmony be- 
tween the author and his public. The more intimate 
the circle, the more perfect the harmony — until we 
reach the ideal when author and public are one and 
the same, and use only the approved language of the 
mystic: silent ecstasy. The exquisite reaches but a 
few: what is common to a hundred millions must, 
needs be commonplace. 

But there are two aspects to a language. It is an 
instrument of art; it is also a. business tool. From 
the latter point of view, the value of a language de- 
pends chiefly upon its diffusion,, just as an imperfect 
telephone system with a large list of -subscribers is 
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of more service than an ideal apparatus with only 
two stations. “Natural evolution” might reduce 
major languages to four — English, French, German, 
and Spanish; it might even lead to the survival of 
English alone, possibly in a simplified form. But 
this tendency toward concentration is checked by 
the pride of the nationalist and the scruples of the 
poet. Man is not a Homo Economicus, whose sole 
aim is to obtain goods and ideas from the cheapest 
sources, and sell them in the highest market. Man 
is an absurd and noble compound of traditions and 
passions, in which reason establishes a posteriori a 
semblance of order. One of these traditions is to 
cling to his native speech; one of these passions is 
that his language, like his government or his flag, 
should acknowledge the supremacy of no foreign 
authority. There is nothing less “natural” than a 
line of frontier-markers across a level country, or 
at right angles with a navigable river. Winds, 
waters, plants, and birds ignore such “foolish” sepa- 
rations. But men will die rather than see such a line 
moved a few miles back; and the linguistic boundary 
is defended as fiercely as the political one. 

V 

Such is the situation in Europe: some forty lan- 
guages having secured, or striving for, recognition. 
That situation is manifestly out of harmony with 
modern needs. The smaller nations of Europe can 
no longer live in isolation, in the way 3’^et smaller 
districts could live before the industrial era. Even 
France, now the largest nation of Western Europe, 
and the most nearly self-sufficient, recognizes the 
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need of close international co-operation. The life of 
Europe cannot be normal until it is organized, like 
that of North America, on a continental scale. 

But the subjugation of all states by one state, of 
all langu^es by one language, is a dream, and cer- 
tainly not a beautiful dream. The vital pride of 
historical groups, great or small, must be respected. 

Is there no way out of this contradiction? Yes: 
the adoption, for international relations, of a neutral 
auxiliary language. 

The problem is pressing, and will not be denied. 
The lack of a common medium creates material ob- 
stacles and perpetuates historical misimderstandings. 
The “unspeakable” enemy is the enemy with whom 
we cannot have speech. Whenever people from dif- 
ferent countries come together — and come together 
they must, with increasing frequency — they have to 
decide upon a method of intercourse. They may de- 
cide upon several languages, with translations ad 
infinitum, and many a slip between brain and lip, 
and many another between ear and brain. They 
may restrict themselves to a couple, as in present- 
day diplomacy. But they have, first of all, to face 
the language ^estion. For them, it is not, as many 
Americans think, a curiosity, a fad, a Utopia: it is 
an immediate need. 

Any one who has attended an international gath- 
ering in Europe knows how tedious the present 
method is. Before the war, as many as five languages 
were ofiicially recognized: English, French, German, . 
Italian, and the language of the country in which 
the meeting was held. Speeches were repeated five 
times — four times by interpreters who, even if they 
proved miraculously proficient in their difficult art. 
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were, as a rule, not thoroughly acquainted with the 
subjects they were treating. Thought had thus to 
go, without any time for reflection or correction, 
through the imperfect medium of the interpreters’ 
brains. The writer has frequently acted as inter- 
preter, and he knows the iniquities of the trade. 
Some of the translations were given at second-hand, 
from previous translations. A constant hubbub of 
conversation arose from those in the audience who 
could not understand the speaker. 

It is a sign of the profound need for international 
organization that, in spite of this tremendous lan- 
guage handicap, international gatherings, .diplomatic, 
scientific, economic, religious, social, are being held 
everywhere and at all times. The agencies which, 
slowly and painfully enough, are attempting to 
evolve order out of the European chaos are com- 
pelled to take the keenest interest in the interna- 
tional language problem. They are not committing 
themselves to any one particular scheme, and such 
a cautious policy is wise; but they are gathering ma- 
terials for a solution, and they are expressing their 
belief that a prompt and definite solution is desirable. 

The World Congress of International Societies 
(Brussels, 1920), the Paris Chamber of Commerce, 
many members of the French Institute, the Congress 
of Red Cross Societies, the British, French, and 
American Associations for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, have endorsed the idea. The Finnish Parlia- 
ment has voted a subsidy in favor of the movement; 
Sweden has delegated a committee, which includes 
her Minister of Public Education, to urge the mat- 
ter upon the League of Nations. 

There is at Bern a Union for the Creation of an 
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International Language Bureau. The International 
Research Council had for years a very efficient com- 
mittee, of which an American, Doctor Cottrell, was 
chairman. The work of this committee is carried on 
by an association, the seat of which is in New York, 
and whose president is Dean Babcock. At . the re- 
quest of thirteen members of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, the Under-Secretary General, 
Doctor Nitobe, prepared an illuminating report upon 
the present condition of the problem. 

An auxiliary language is needed to make com- 
munication easy among those teeming millions who, 
whether they like it or not, are all members of one 
great economic society of nations. It will respect the 
independence and the pride of all existing dialects: 
it wUI release, and not stifle, their poetic possibilities. 
It will not abolish frontiers: it will transcend them, 
and deprive them of their hateful features. It will 
be the symbol of the new industrial and democratic 
civilization, which cannot for ever remain bound by 
the capricious historical lines of another age. 

Every patois will remain, as long as there are men 
to cherish it, the language of the home, of poetry, 
and of prayer. But by the side of the local intimate 
speech, there is room for a simple, convenient neu- 
tral instrument, common to all, through which men 
will realize that a stranger may be a fellow-worker 
and a friend. In our splendid western isolation we 
are apt to misunderstand the bitterness of the need 
for an international language in Europe, and to ig- 
nore or belittle the efforts made in that direction. 
It is, a practical problem in human reconciliation; 
and it deserves to enlist our sympathy. 



CHAPTER II 

ANATOLE FRANCE AND ESPERANTO* 

I 

An Esperanto enthusiast, we are told by Paul 
Gsell, was descanting before Anatole France on the 
charm and power of his kara lingvo. The old master 
listened, with the same open-minded courtesy, we 
may be sure, as M. Bergeret listened to the vers 
libres of M. Roux. Who knows? Let us not give 
offense to the veiled goddess, the beauty that may 
be revealed to-morrow. But he asked the language 
Utopistt “Please translate for us these two lines 
from“PhMre”: 

'^Ariane, ma sceur, de gud amour blessde 
Vous mouriites aux bords ml vousjilles laissee!’’ 

And when the disciple of Zamenhof had offered 
his version, the smile of Anatole was more than ever 
laden with Irony and Pity: “You must see for your- 
self, my friend, that it cannot be done I” 

I readily imagine literati the world over shaking 
with the same smile of exquisite weariness their heads 
shaggy or denuded, and repeating: “It cannot be 
done!” 

Yet, as we have attempted to prove in our pre- 

* In this chapter, the word Esperanto is used broadly, in the same way 
as Renan used the word VohpUk, as synonymous with “an artificial aux- 
iliary language.” Our onIy_ thought was to save space and time, not to 
ignore the existence and minimize the_ merit of rival schemes. These wilt 
be found listed, and some of them studied at len^h, in our "Short History 
of the International Language Movement,” T. Fisher Unwin, London, and 
Boni & Liveright, New York, 
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ceding chapter, the international language problem 
cannot be shirked, since this is a world of many 
nations and of tongues innumerable. Shells, liquid 
fire, and poisonous gases provide a means of exchang- 
ing international opinions which leaves nothing to 
be desired on the score of definiteness. But it has 
its limitations, and even if we had nothing to say 
to our neighbors but: “We hate and despise you I” 
we should crave to say it in more subtle terms for 
man is, if not a reasonable at least a loquacious 
animal. When Joffre met Wilson, when Lloyd George 
met Orlando, something had to be done. The inter- 
national language question exists: that much is in- 
controvertible. Science, as we have seen, is ready 
to tackle the task: the Associations for the Advance- 
ment of Science in America, England, and France 
have sent their blessing. Commerce is cautious, but 
willing: big firms advertise and correspond in Esper- 
anto and Ido without a qualm. Even diplomats are 
open-minded: some of the very best men in the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations were among those 
who requested that the problem be investigated. 
Our Colonel George Harvey, in the rashness of his 
youth, opened to Esperanto the pages of The North 
American Review, before he scented the deadly taint 
of idealism about the scheme. The most hidebound 
of scholars — Wir Pbilologen — are beginning to move: 
and indeed they could hardly help it, after Max 
Miiller, A. Meillet, Otto Jespersen, had cleared the 
path for them. Of all men, literary artists will be 
the very last to “wake, and remember, and under- 
stand.” 

Authorities in all domains are fated to be con- 
servative, for conservation is the life-purpose of 
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authority. A free-thinking theologian, a pacifist 
general, a socialistic millionaire: there are a few 
whom we may like and admire, but on the whole 
they are palpable absurdities. Anatole France has 
naught but a sceptical smile for flag, church, or 
code: but he believes in classical French. He believes 
in it as hard as the goldsmith in Moliere believed in 
the panacean virtue of jewelry: “Vous etes orfevre. 
Monsieur Josse.” 

Word artists must needs be traditionalists, for 
their material is not, like the stuff science is made of, 
or even like marble, bronze, clay, or paint, inde- 
pendent of the past, ever fresh in the hands of the 
investigator or creator. The cave paintings of the 
Cro-Magnons, the jar portraits of ancient Peru, are 
immediately intelligible. A language, on the con- 
trary, is a system of symbols of which history holds 
the key. If the key be lost, as in the case of Etrus- 
can, the symbols are valueless. If the key work 
heavily or capriciously, the symbols become faint 
or distorted. Or shall we say that a vocabulary is 
merely a blank-check book, of small intrinsic value: 
all depends upon the amount of your deposit in the 
bank. In accumulated wealth of allusions, shades 
of meanings, reminiscent cadences, well-tried har- 
monies, Anatole France is a multi-millionaire. An 
unknown language — foreign or artificial — is for him 
that pestilent kind of a bank that will not honor at 
sight the signature of a stranger. So we go back 
with delight to the familiar place where we can get 
full value, in idea and sensation, for every one of our 
words. 

A language, we have been told a thousand times, 
is not a mechanism: it is a life, and therefore a 
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growtli. It is the life of an individual in communion 
with the life of a race. It is more than the garment 
of our mind, and the veil of our soul: are we sure 
that it is not our mind itself, and a substantial part 
of our very soul? Divorce the ingredients of the 
human body from its life, and you may get enough 
iron to make a good-size nail, enough lime to white- 
wash a few square feet of wall, enough fat to fry a 
doughnut: a stock of materials which might well be 
worth thirty cents. Translate religion into "prac- 
tical, sensible” terms — a theological Esperanto— and 
all true Fundamentalists will cry: “They have taken 
our Lord from us!” Do the same wuth love, and 
there remains only a series of psycho-physiological 
processes. Do the same with literature, and “the 
multitudinous seas incarnadine” becomes just “a 
choppy sea.” We understand the shudder of mystic, 
lover, and poet before a world of mere fact and sense, 
bereft of that glamour which alone is life. 

But the problem is neither fully nor fairly stated 
in these terms. The main conflict is not the one 
between the weaver of dreams and the practical 
man with his single devotion to hard facts. It is the 
conflict between the letter and the spirit. On the 
one hand, we have the verbalist, the literalist, the 
dogmatist, for whom certain symbols are endowed 
with unique and unchanging values; on the other, 
the progressive, who believes that life and its glamour 
are eternal, that they will not perish when any par- 
ticular set of symbols passes a^vay, that they will, 
on the contrary, soon fill to the brim any new sym- 
bol that we may devise. Racine and Anatole France 
have not drained all the wisdom and beauty that 
the world contained. 
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We understand, once more, the shudder of the ar- 
tist Before an unfamiliar instrument: but it should 
not be accepted as a final condemnation. A shudder 
may be a warning: it may also be a challenge. We 
should say to our trembling minds what Turenne 
said to his body, quaking with fear at the first thun- 
der of battle: “Tremblest, carcase? Shalt tremble 
with better cause where I am going to lead thee !” 

n 

\ 

So, with all reverence, I dare to challenge the de- 
cision of Anatole France, although he was, for two 
decades, the visible Head of our Holy Literary 
Church. I claim that his pronouncement is no judg- 
ment at all, but a mere expression of prejudice. 
Prejudice and Anatole France seem incompatible 
terms: but who can boast that he is wholly free? 
Roosevelt tells us that, in one of his cross-country 
hikes, the whole party, having to ford a river, stripped 
and carried their clothes above their heads. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that Ambassador Jusse- 
rand had kept his gloves on: “We might meet ladies, 
you know,” was the Ambassador’s explanation. 
Anatole France’s anti-Esperantism is his last shred 
of respectability. He stands in splendid freedom, 
one of Wells’s “Men like Gods” — with a pair of 
gloves. 

Huxley asserts that in order to understand a cray- 
fish, you would first have to be a crayfish. In order 
to pass judgment on Esperanto, one would have to 
know Esperanto — a precaution that most critics, 
including Anatole France, are apt to neglect. Had 
I been the Esperantist thus challenged, I should have 
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felt no scruple in playing a trick upon the aged 
Master. Instead of Esperanto, I should have quote 
tsvo lines at random from some literary language 
with which Anatole France was not acquam^ 
Portuguese, perhaps, or Rumanian, or, if need 
Magyar. You may be sure that the verdict woul 
have been the same. Anatole France would have 
damned a couplet from Camoens with as much 
surance as Waxahachie applauded Sarah Bcrnhar^ ^ 
when she filled gaps in her overtaxed memory wit 
the multiplication table. Faith moves mountains. 

No doubt the translation offered was disappoint- 
ing to the translator himself. Tliat the full charm 
of a literary passage cannot be transposed into a 
different language is a fact sadly familiar to studente 
of foreign literatures. George du Maurier obtaine 
the desired effect of whimsical grotesqueness when 
he rendered, with perfect accuracy: 

“Break, break, break. 

On thy cold grey stones, 0 sea. . . . 

Cassez-vous, cassez-vous, cassez-vous, 

O mer, sur vos froids gris cailloux. . . . 

But I know French scholars, not conscious hunmr- 
ists, who rivalled this achievement in their sundry 
attempts to translate such a simple line as: 

“Ring out, wild bells, in the wild sky. . . .” 

The professional translator is appalled at the lack 
of coincidence between the vocabularies of languages 
as closely related as English and French. French, for 
instance, has no equivalent for boy and girl with the 
complex yet definite connotations that these words 
have with us. It has but one word for strength and 
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Jorce, one also for love and like. On the other hand, 
there are many shades in French that are untransla- 
table into English. What are you going to do with 
that delightful paradox amitie amoureuse? What 
difference will you make between the colorless 
Comiti de Siirete G^nirale and the terrible, the heroic, 
Comitk de Salut Public, if you tamely render Salut 
by Sajety? What subtlety can you expect of a lan- 
guage that turns savoir-vivre into mere good manners, 
and cannot properly distinguish between arrihe- 
pe 7 isee and mental reservation? If each were judged 
by the standard of the other, both French and Eng- 
lish would be found wanting. 

This difficulty, which is very real even with the 
simplest and most direct style, increases a hundred- 
fold when, to the fundamental notes, we add all the 
harmonics of a long tradition. Much of our current 
English is based upon the Authorized Version. The- 
ology and literature, meeting at exactly the right 
moment, conspired to impart to the book a linguistic 
value which it did not achieve even in the Germany 
of Luther. So the grand figures of biblical style have 
lost in our familiar speech much of their foreign 
character, without losing their majesty. On the 
contrary, the Bible has never permeated the French 
language. The version of the Psalms by Marot 
sounds childish, the paraphrases by Racine are too 
smoothly classical. So many biblical allusions which, 
with us, are sublime commonplaces, will strike the 
French as almost ludicrous or repellent in their 
Oriental strangeness. Between Ezekiel and Voltaire 
as literary artists, there is no conceivable bridge. 
For that reason, if a British Anatole France were to 
pick out, almost at random, a page from Carlyle or 
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Ruskin, and ask a young friend to turn it into French, 
he would have to say: “You can see for yourself 
that it cannot be done.” 

In the lines that Anatole France selected for a 
test, the thought and the language are simple enough. 
Their unique beauty resides in their passionate and 
subdued harmony — a lamento in which the hushed 
vowels and the prolonged feminine rhyme work on 
our nerves like minor chords. One may feel the secret 
poignancy of these lines, and yet recognize that theb 
miraculous adequacy does not preclude the possibili- 
ties of other Kterary languages. I dare not translate 
them: I am too certain that my rendering would not 
stand the test. Racine cannot be divorced from bis 
French, any more than Shakespeare from bis English. 
But France’s experiment proves only the vital con- 
nection between a great poet and his language, and 
therefore the ultimate failure of translation in some 
of the highest reaches in literature. For that and for 
no other reason, we are stiU attempting to read the 
classics in the text, although our store of knowledge 
far surpasses that of Greece and Rome. Granted that 
in this case Esperanto did fail: nothing proves that 
it faded more utterly than a “natural” language 
would have done. 

There is implied in Anatole France’s contention a 
familiar theory, which is open to challenge; it is that 
certain words have a suggestive music of their own. 
We believe that this is to a great extent a delusion: 
the music is in the thought much more than in the 
sounds. If a passage from a totally unknown lan- 
guage were read before you with level intonation, 
I should defy you to guess whether it is a love scene 
or an engineer’s report. The French cceur, for in- 
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stance, has a sentimental softness which, by the 
way, does not fit in with one of its secondary mean- 
ings, “courage/’ The German word Herz, in con- 
trast, would seem to the French insufferably harsh. 
Yet it satisfies a people long noted for the music in 
their soul. The word crepe suggests invincibly the 
tragic black veils of the French widows, until you 
remember that it also means “pancake.” There is 
hardly any name of more potent appeal than Carmen : 
those six letters exhale all the passionate fragrance 
of old Spain. When I first saw in big headlines 
“Carmen strike,” I was puzzled. Then I realized 
that this magic symbol could denote more prosaic 
beings than Merimee’s Gitana. Perhaps we should 
have a little less faith in the blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Anatole France may have found Esperanto an 
ugly language. Is there such a thing as an ugly lan- 
guage? Is Volapiik itself more hideous than Magyar, 
which it superficially resembles, for people equally 
unfamiliar with both? If I threw before you such 
a word as sghignazzandogli,” would you tell off- 
hand that it belongs to the most musical language 
heard on the lips of men? There is nothing so caco- 
phonic in Esperanto that I could not match it in 
German, or in Greek, the tongue of the Gods. 

I should be ungrateful indeed if I did not feel that 
French culture is the marrow of my bones. But for 
that very reason, I confess that I feel some impati- 
ence when people dwell too heavily upon the beauty 
of French as a language. It is the same kind of irri- 
tation that M. Henri Bergson must feel when ad- 
miring whispers reach him: “He is always so neatly 
dressed!” If French is worth studying, it is for the 
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quality of French thought, not for the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the instrument. It is obvious that French 
possesses neither the sonority of the Mediterranean 
languages, nor the grand massiveness of German, 
nor the wealth and freedom of English. The instru- 
ment be hanged ! I would rather hear a true musi- 
cian perform on the Jew’s harp than a third-rate 
fiddler scrape a Stradivarius. I would rather read 
Renan in Malagasy, Tamil, or Volapiik, than Georges 
Ohnet in his native French. 

Anatole France’s own style is a lovely music, at 
the same time aerial and grave. But does the music 
lie in the words? Take one of his most exquisite 
pages, transpose a score of words, and you will get 
something which might be signed by Major Henri 
Bordeaux, of the French Academy, the nearest Gallic 
equivalent for Harold Bell Wright. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and Marie Corelli use as beautiful words as 
Shakespeare or Shelley. 


Ill 

The question therefore: Is Esperanto an ugly lan- 
guage? cannot be settled offhand. No language is 
really beautiful in itself. "Handsome is as hand- 
some does”; when a language conveys beautiful 
thoughts and evokes beautiful images, it cannot fail 
to acquire beauty. The rose by any other name, the 
sea in the most humble patois or the most debased 
jargon, love and youth, death and God, even in 
Volapiik, are entities that will charm the senses, 
thrill the heart, or fill the soul with awe. 

The line, however, is hard to draw. I have no 
desire to deny the magic of style. It is possible for 
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the cheapest Grub Street hack to pile up "beautiful 
thoughts” and "beautiful words,” and yet to re- 
main commonplace. If you remove the elfin light 
that shimmers round certain lines of Shakespeare or 
Shelley, a spell is destroyed that no wealth of mere 
sense can restore. But this is not the whole truth. 
The grandest literature does not depend upon felici- 
ties of diction, any more than the keenest wit is ex- 
pressed by verbal quips. The majesty of Genesis is 
elemental, not stylistic; “Let there be light!” will 
convey the same meaning and the same impression 
in Hebrew, in English, and in Esperanto. The quiet, 
searching power of the Beatitudes borrows nothing 
from the skilful twist of a phrase, or the fortunate 
arrangement of vowels and consonants. If Shake- 
speare has "jewels five words long” that will fade 
when you take them away from the charmed circle, 
some of his noblest passages owe little to mere form. 
Nothing could be less “clever” than his "To be or 
not to be: that is the question.” Yet, with such 
simple words, he leads us shuddering to the very 
brink of the abyss. 

It is unprofitable to argue about beauty. Beauty 
is a miracle, unforeseen, unexplainable, subjective, 
the reward of faith, not of reason. Give us accur- 
acy to start with, and we shall be satisfied. With 
accuracy and nothing else, we shall be able to deal 
with travel, commerce, government, and science— 
a goodly portion of the purposes that a language can 
serve. With accuracy, again, we shall do justice to 
much that is genuine literature — to those innumer- 
able pages in which facts, or thoughts, or sentiment 
count for more than verbal artistry. Beyond that, 
we do not care to prophesy. When through such 
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modest services, the new instrument has become 
thoroughlji' familiar to our ears and to our tongues, 
why should we not discover in it a charm of its own? 
Why should not a genius arise who, from two dull 
words unexpectedly brought together, will extract 
the miraculous flame? 

That an artificial language can be made accurate 
will hardly be denied; Anatole France himself would 
have granted as much Accuracy is the essential 
quality of codes and formulas, and a medium like 
&peranto aspires at first to be nothing else. The 
quaintnesses and weirdnesses of our living tongues 
add nothing whatever to their precision. A language 
might have the perfect phonetic spelling of modern 
German, and not suffer thereby. Or it might have 
the simple, absolutely regular accentuation of French, 
and be no whit the worse for it. If all irregularities 
were to be eliminated, where would be the loss? 
Would mouses be any less e\ndently plural than mice, 
or sinked less manifestly past than sank ? The people 
who find a magic virtue in odd survivals and anoma- 
lies must deplore the fact that such verbs as love 
and believe, which express the deepest things in life, 
should be so shamefully regular.* 

As for the vocabulary, there could be nothing but 
gain in a more systematic formation of derivatives 
and compounds. A committee of good average 
scholars, not geniuses, will find it a long but a man- 
ageable task to elaborate a full and definite diction- 
ary of the new language. But they will have to 
be more competent in linguistic and other matters 

* We might retain regular verbs to express lawful love and orthodox 
h^ef; but we need wildly irregular ones for sinful passion and for heresy; 
whereas we waste our precious irr^ulaxities on such a commonplace 
verb as go. 
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than those gentlemen of the French Academy who 
defined the crayfish “a little red fish that walks 
backward,” and, in a burst of eloquence, dubbed 
the lobster “that cardinal of the deep.” 

The accuracy of the instrument cannot be per- 
fected except through actual use. But Esperanto 
has already a sufficient background of experience to 
possess a remarkable degree of precision, and Ido, 
the “descendant” of Esperanto, has inherited the 
same quality. So we are not speaking hypothetically, 
as Descartes, Leibnitz, Max Muller or Nietzsche had 
to do when they claimed that an artificial language 
could be made more perfect than a “natural” one. 
With both Esperanto and Ido, an interesting experi- , 
ment has been performed, which leaves no doubt as 
to the. possibilities of these systems. Passages pre- 
senting serious difficulties* were translated from, let 
us say, German into several natural languages, and 
into Esperanto or Ido. These versions were retrans- 
lated into German, by other scholars who had not 
seen the original. The results were then compared 
with the initial passage: Esperanto and Ido came out 
with flying colors. The success of a brand-new , 
tongue, still little tried and crude, in competition 
with languages of established glory, is paradoxical: 
but, on second thought, there is nothing surprising 
about it. Our historical languages, with all then- 
charm and splendor, are the embodiment of much 
ignorance and loose thinking. If there clings about 
certain words or phrases a fascinating fragrance of 

* In the case of Ido, the passage was from Gomperz’s Criecbiscbe Denker, 
which he who runs may not read; in one of the Esperanto experiments, 
carried out under instructions^ of the Paris Chamber of Commerce, the 
text was a contract, the technical and legal wording of which was of the 
utmost importance. 
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the seventeenth century, there clings also an odor 
of seventeenth-century prejudices. Instead of giving 
rough and ready, or poetic, equivalents for the idioms 
of the text, the Esperanto translator had been com- 
pelled to analyze the author’s thought. It is sug- 
gested that German philosophers, and not a few 
American theologians, would find it profitable to 
have their works turned into Esperanto. Then they 
would know exactly what they meant — if anything. 
Esperanto is almost as great a satirist of loose think- 
ing as Voltaire himself. 


IV 

If literary artists were successful in vetoing an 
artificial auxiliary language, what would happen? 
A world that needs international organization as 
tragically as ours does will not indefinitely tolerate 
the present linguistic chaos. The problem itself will 
not be denied. What then? One of the living lan- 
guages will be adopted for international purposes. 
“Of course,” it will be English. Such is the solution 
that many thinking men in America — counting for 
naught the innumerable company of the unthinking 
— consider as both inevitable and desirable. 

Inevitable — perhaps. But not without a prolonged 
and painful process of competition and survival. 
The present giant’s strides of English, by peaceful 
means, and without opposition, should not lead us 
to believe that the language will irresistibly sweep 
the world. The moment supremacy is actually 
claimed on its behalf, it will be resisted tooth and 
nail. No doubt it would be infinitely wiser for the 
rest of the world to accept English at once as the , 
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second language of all civilized men. But nations 
are passionate rather than wise. If Mexico were 
wise it would long ago have turned over the difficult 
business of governing itself to such a one as General 
Wood. Americans simply do not gauge the force of 
the objection. This is partly due to the excellence 
of our intentions. We do not want to oppress and 
humble any one: so why should any one be jealous 
or afraid of us? To be sure, we have a “manifest 
destiny” — so had the Germans; and we do not like 
it when a foreign nation, far or near, questions within 
its own borders the validity of our economic faith. 
But, provided people are sensible enough to want 
to be like ourselves, we have no possible quarrel 
with them. A man who has lived on the other side 
knows how fiercely resentment would blaze forth, if 
our assertiveness went much beyond the limits of 
good-natured bragging. People will let us boast that 
our country is bounded by the Aurora Borealis and 
the Southern Cross: but if, on the strength of that, 
we were to claim a single barren island, they would 
fight. 

The League of Nations is bilingual. There is little 
doubt that at present England is much more uni- 
versally trusted than France — except by her own 
possessions. Yet, if it were moved that English be 
made the sole official language of the League, the 
motion might conceivably be supported by the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Japan, but hardly by any 
other. Cartoonists may depict M. Poincare as an 
ogre. But it is obvious that France, hopelessly out- 
numbered by America, Great Britain, Japan, Ger- 
many, and even Italy, cannot seriously menace the 
world’s balance of power. England and the United 
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States, on the contrary, tacitly united in a League 
of English-Speaking Commonwealths, do imperil the 
standing of proud nations. If their present predomi- 
nance received official recognition, all other countries 
would automatically sink to the level of secondary 
powers. So English is welcome as one of the world- 
languages, and that not merely in the realms of 
sport and trade. Let it even be the first among its 
peers, if you will. Beyond that point, it could not 
amicably win its way: it would have to “hack it 
through.” 

The British are old hands at the diplomatic game. 
Insular as they arc, they know infinitely more of 
foreign conditions than we do. The isolation of a 
tight little island can never be quite so complete as 
that of a self-sufficient continent like ours: our paro- 
chialism is on the same gigantic scale as our sky- 
scrapers, and as the income of our oil magnates. 
That is why the attitude of Great Britain in the 
language question is so different from ours. Eng- 
land, instead of attempting to force the exclusive 
adoption of English in the activities of the League 
of Nations, favored the recognition of Spanish as 
co-equal with English and French. You hear much 
less about the “manifest destiny” of English in 
London than in New York; and, for the same reason, 
the British Esperanto movement is a model of sanity 
and vigor, enlisting the support of many scientists 
and scholars, while ours is anemic. 

Let us suppose, however, that Messrs. Brander 
Matthews and H. G. Wells were true prophets, and 
that English will be adopted as the international 
language. What then? 

' _ The immediate benefits would be evident enough. 
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We would be more impregnably fortified than ever 
in our good-humored contempt for wops, frogs, 
dagoes, heinies, greasy Poles, and all others who 
cannot talk United States as correctly as Ring Lard- 
ner. This is a tremendous advantage, as contempt 
is the one never-failing source of human delight. 
Why do we -want to = achieve distinction, if not in 
order that we may despise the undistinguished? * 
Our linguistic privilege would make us the recog- 
nized aristocracy of the world. Then we could travel 
from Spitzbergen to Tierra del Fuego, and meet in 
the weirdest sites the same dear old billboards, and 
order ham and eggs in the language of God’s onm 
country. English alone would rule the radio waves. 
Our best novels, which now sell by the paltry car- 
load, would then be marketed in train-load units. 
It is such a dream as to make all the Babbitts in all 
our zeniths swell with delight — Irving Babbitt alone 
excepted. 

We should win the world: but what of our soul? 
Oh I it would not be lost: only a trifle cheapened. 
For it is not without danger that a national language 
can be turned to international purposes. "Cosmo- 
English,” as Mr. Hamilton calls it, would lose much 
of the raciness and power of just plain English. If 
it becomes an Esperanto, it will develop the weak- 
nesses of Esperanto, without acquiring at the same 
time the basic qualities of Esperanto: neutrality, 
simplicity, regularity. 

The temptation would be overwhelming to sim- 
plify English; that is to say, to denature it. There is 

‘Theologians have even made in their own image a, God whose sole 
concern is his o-svn “glory,” and who seems to rejoice in despising the 
sinner. 
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hardly any advocate of International English who 
does not take one or many steps in that direction. 
The most moderate — such as Professor Brander 
Matthews, if I am not mistaken — are satisfied with 
spelKng reform, as though the objections to English 
would be materially weakened if we wnrote thru in- 
stead of f/jrougf). I am not averse to spelling reform: 
I have signed several pledge cards, with every inten- 
promise — in a Pickwickian sensei 
We should irot say with Sir Hall Caine: “ Shake- 
speare s spelling is good enough for me,*’ since we all 
know that Shakespeare could not spell at all. Let 
us remove many obvious absurdities, by all means. 
But speHing reform is only the time-honored “thin 
end of the wedge.” We should next be asked to 
tackle more boldly the fundamental problem: the 
complete and lamentable divorce between the spoken 
word and the written word in English. And the re- 
s t would be, with Mr. H. G. Wells’s blessing, a 
^alect sufficiently close to our standard English to 
e coiuusing, and too different to be spontaneous, 
instead of meeting the international language diffi- 
cu ty in our rare relations with foreigners, we should 
ave mtroduced it into our very homes. I am ready 
adoption of “simplified English” 
na n morc bitterly by English and Ameri- 

wrM U adoption of Esperanto. London 

would not object to a railroad station being built- 

Z P^^'^'^^^o^-oPPosite Westminste? Abbey: 

intoTl^ Westminster Abbey being turned 
mto a railroad station. 

"'“.fall be able to curb the English- 

remain that 

nternational Enghsh would no longer be our very 
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own. It is the curse of dominion: a chain is a chain, 
whichever end you hold. If you impose your lan- 
guage upon the world, the world will retaliate by 
denationalizing your language. The treaty of Ports- 
mouth, between Japan and Russia, was written in 
fom* languages, Japanese, Russian, English, and 
French, the French text alone, however, to be au- 
thoritative. It is said that the Japanese insisted that 
the French word controler (to inspect or supervise) 
be taken with the English meaning of control. It was 
difficult to make them understand that even the 
prowess of Oyama could not alter the language of 
Pascal. This is but an indication of the dangers to 
which our vocabulary would be subjected. 

English is much more than a set of words con- 
nected by grammatical forms: it is a huge collection 
of idioms. This is the secret of its power: for each 
phrase is alive, tense, and colorful. But it is also 
the reason of its extreme difficulty for foreign stu- 
dents: these innumerable idioms are not logical, are 
not intelligible through their component terms; they 
are units of thought. “Mr. Britling Sees It Through ” 
was translated into French: Monsieur Britling com- 
mence d voir clair; and "If you don’t enlist, I shall 
cut you dead" became in German: Ich backe dicb 
tot! The user of English must handle sharp tools 
with lightning speed: only constant practice can 
make the performance safe. What would happen if 
English were turned over to the mercies of millions 
who do not use it at home, and whose habits of 
speech are radically different from ours? 

The safest thing for all concerned would be if 
International English were made logical, analytical, 
that is to say as unidiomatic as possible. The most 
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ardent of Idists was asked — by a classical scholar 
too ! to translate into bis pet dialect these familiar 
words : Step on the gas ! Don’t let that flivver pass 
us. ^ He had first to rethink the sentence into Inter- 
national English in this wise: “Increase with 5 ’' 0 ur 
foot the quantity of gasoline to be consumed.” It 
is excellent International, but, in a hurry, we pre- 
fer American. 

The alternative will be the free use of idioms by 
hordes of men who, like Hashimura Togo, do not 
have English in their bones. They will keep con- 
scientious note-books of “elegant expressions,” as we 
Latin themes, and they will reel 
them off whenever they have a chance, never doubt- 
ing that, the more idioms you are using, the more 
icuoraatic your speech. We do not have to imagine 
what such a language would be: it exists, for the 
delectation of the readers of Punch ; it is the Babu 
En^ish of half-baked Hindu students — and would 
^ God that the majority were even half-baked ! 
Inus a dusky turbaned gentleman announced his 
mother s death with these oddly matched jewels of 

speech: The hand that rocked the cradle has kicked 
the bucket.” 


V 

If I were a word artist, I should therefore be 
strongly perse to the use of a national language- 
an particularly of my own — for international pur- 
poses. It imposes an unfair handicap upon the for- 
eigners who have to use it in competition with the 
nativ^; but especially it imposes an undue strain 
upon the language itself-a strain which in time will 
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impair its raciness and ruin its integrity. It is an 
Esperanto alone that can keep English undefiled. 

Artists abominate the thought of a standardized 
world, all of one language and of one speech, as in 
the days when, in the plain of Shinar, the sons of 
men builded their ill-fated skyscraper. A dream, 
and not even a beautiful dream, no doubt. But you 
are working for just such a dream when you want 
to impose upon all nations the language of one race 
and of one civilization. The international idea de- 
serves recognition, and must be free to grow. The 
national idea is dear to our souls, and must be pre- 
served. You will best serve both by keeping them 
separate. Esperanto will have an ever-widening 
field, even in literature. But French will remain 
French, Irish will remain Irish, and English will re- 
main English — for which the Lord be praised 1 



CHAPTER III 

THE NEW QUARREL OF THE ANCIENTS 
AND THE MODERNS 

I 

Among those defeated in the French elections of 
May II, 1924, were Messrs. Millerand, Poincare, 
Leon Berard, M. Tullius Cicero, and P. Vergilius 
Maro. For Latin had become a political issue, the 
classics vs. the masses. French democracy could pay 
no neater tribute to the indomitable spirit of Rome: 
politicians did not waste their energy nailing the 
coffin of Sanskrit, Hebrew, or, alas ! Greek. 

How did our venerable friends happen to be 
aligned with the Bloc National against the Cartel 
des Couches? Simply because, M. Leon B6rard 
would tell us, they had stood all these centuries for 
discipline under fixed standards, and could not 
desert the banner of Law in the hour of need. Order 
is one: you cannot be both a “scofflaw” and a de- 
fender of the constitution, an anarchist in the realm 
of culture and a conservative in government. In all 
things, order cannot be achieved without discipline, 
nor discipline maintained without authority, nor 
authority accepted without tradition. For the ca- 
pricious will of a bare majority on one feverish day 
has no moral power: authority comes down from 
the'i^ges. And, in education, the tradition of order 

botinv^ up with the study of the classics. Apart 
from thai^ tradition, you may have powerful bar- 
barians \i^'althy barbarians, clever barbarians, and 
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especially learned barbarians: barbarians still, one 
and all. 

How precarious a thing is Civilization I The Huns 
were only one wave: terrible no doubt, but against 
their well-defined line of attack, aU Frenchmen could 
stand in sacred union. The Bolshevists are a second 
wave: more insidious, for they have accomplices 
within the gates. But the most perilous foes of all 
are the levellers and utilitarians, the “redoubtable 
Panbseotians” prophesied by Renan. They work 
entirely from within; they are the majority in the 
state, and our state is democratic. 

Is it possible for a democracy to acknowledge the 
authority of a tradition that limits the rights of the 
electorate to-day? An unwritten constitution of 
Culture, placed far above the laws of the moment? 
Is it possible also for a democracy to acknowledge 
an elite committed to the defence of that constitu- 
tion, a voluntary Supreme Court of the Spirit, that 
would restrain and guide the headlong rush of “mod- 
ern progress”? 

These were the issues that M. Leon Berard, Grand 
Master of the University of France under M. Poin- 
care, had in mind when he made the study of Latin 
compulsory in all secondary schools. The cry of 
“reaction!” was immediately raised. Frankly, it 
was a reactionary step, if reaction consists in undoing 
something which had once been considered a prog- 
ress. Unless we believe that every step ever taken 
was taken in the right direction, reaction has its 
place in human affairs. A nation should be able to 
confess: We have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep. 

The sin, if indeed it was one, was of long standing. 
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As early as 1865, under the Second Empire, Victor 
Duruy had created, on frankly utilitarian grounds, 
a “Special Secondary Education,” without Greek or 
Latin. In 1891 this poor relation of the humanities 
received the name Modern Secondary Education, 
and led to a Bachelor’s degree of its own. It was still 
considered by most as inferior to the classical brand. 
But it opened some of the professions, and gave 
access to the graduate study of pure science. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, France 
awoke from her nightmare of “decadence”; in mod- 
ern terms, she recovered from her “inferiority com- 
plex.” She sought honestly “The Causes of Anglo- 
Saxon Superiority” (does any one remember the 
naive and once famous book of Demolins?). France 
was not condemned to slow extinction; something 
could be done; something should be done. A num- 
ber of genuine patriots came to the conclusion that 
the system of French education was at fault. It was 
too purely intellectual, and, in the realm of the in- 
tellect, too formal. Education should be vitalized, 
modernized. Sports and modern languages became 
the new idols. I remember a meeting at the Sor- 
bonne, under Puvis de Chavannes’s serene vision of 
order and beauty, in which Gabriel Bonvalot, the 
explorer, and Ernest Lavisse, the historian, united 
in denouncing the inane classical curriculum. And 
they were aided and abetted by Jules Lemaitre, the 
exquisite critic, the lover of tradition, whose most 
modern essays seem witten “in the margin of old 
books”: he too had his fling at the “prejudice” in 
favor of Latin.* The demand for a more modern 
education did not spring from below: if a generation 


•Leraaltrejs article, “Le Prejug^ du Latin,” reprinted 
Kcpandre, is well worth reading over. 


in ‘^Opinions a 
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of Kealthy yotmg Barbarians has grown up since 
1900, Messrs. Bonvalot, Lavisse, and Lemaitre must 
bear their share of responsibility. 

The agitation led to a thorough investigation of 
the whole problem by a large official committee. 
The chairman, M. Ribot, a conservative statesman 
who was to enter the Academy, published a masterly 
report. On the strength of that report, the French 
system was overhauled in 1902. The'old distinction 
between Classical and Modern Education disap- 
peared. Instead, there were four parallel sections, 
all leading to the B.A. degree. The first put the 
main emphasis on Greek and Latin; the second on 
Latin and Modern Languages; the third on Latin, 
and Sciences; the fourth on Sciences and Modern 
Languages. It must be added that the very study 
of modern languages was modernized: the direct 
method became official, and the ambition of the 
University was to compete with Mr. Berlitz. 

The Classicists never accepted that equality of 
the four sections: it seemed to them that Section D 
was a “bounder” forced by law into the^society of 
gentlemen. The situation soon offered a danger 
which, for Americans, may be hard to realize: “le 
pdrii primaire,” the invasion of the universities by 
the personnel and spirit of elementary education. 
By the side of the secondary lycees and colleges, there 
are in France higher primary schools and normal 
schools, recruited from the masses of the people. . 
Greek and Latin had long formed an impassable 
barrier between the two kinds of education. Now 
that Latin was no longer compulsory, it became pos- 
sible to accept the diplomas of th^e schools as equiv- 
alent to the B.A., thus opening to their holders the 
gates of the universities. 
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And the universities were willing to welcome these 
new elements, who had not received the time-honored 
classical culture. Under German influences, the 
universities, on both sides of the Atlantic, had intro- 
duced into the very 'study of literature a narrowly 
scientific spirit. Quantitative methods, the collect- 
ing and tabulating of innumerable minute facts, had 
been substituted for the qualitative spirit of human- 
istic criticism. In this battle between statistics and 
standards, some at least of the university professors 
preferred the students who had not been “spoilt by 
the literary nonsense of the lycees.” In the same 
way, the church had found more hope in the heathen 
barbarians than in the cultured pagans or in the 
Arian heretics. An alliance was thus formed between 
“Science and Democracy.” Some people chose to 
translate: beUveen the quantitative methods in re- 
search and in politics, against the qualitative tradi- 
tion. 

Until the war, the Modernist-Radical Bloc had 
things its own way; and the Fundamentalists, as we 
may legitimately call them, were beleaguered in their 
last strongholds, the Academy and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. But, when the success of the Bloc 
National, in 1919, had given power to the Tradition- 
alists, it was expected that an effort would be made 
to restore the prestige of classical studies. M. Leon 
Berard, as in duty bound, consulted his Superior 
Council of Public Education. For reasons upon which 
we have no time to dwell, that august body showed 
no alacrity in endorsing the reform. The Minister 
had^ to assert his authority, and, by a sort of peda- 
gogical coup d'etat, he made Latin compulsory in all 
secondary schools. 
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There were innumerable discussions, on the whole 
very creditable to the French Parliament, the French 
press, and the French public. I do not know whether 
any other country would have shown the same pas- 
sionate interest in a purely cultural debate. It is 
illuminating to contrast this lively concern with the 
perfect indifference of the Parisians themselves to 
such issues as the Paris Ship Canal, or the suppres- 
sion of the octroi. The situation was full of para- 
doxes. One of the most active among the Modern- 
ists in the University was Dean Brunot, the greatest 
authority on the history of the French language, and 
one of the founders of a Society for the Promotion 
of Latin Studies. The spokesman of the Modernists 
in the Chamber was none other but M. Edouard 
Herriot, then leader of the opposition, a ripe scholar, 
a delicate critic, whose work on “ Madame R^camier” 
is as delightful as it is authoritative. To add to the 
confusion, a review which, under M. Lavisse, used 
to represent the progressive element in the bour- 
geoisie, La Revue de Paris, called to judgment a 
Daniel from our own country, in the person of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. In its number for August 1, 1924, 
there appeared the translation of an address on the 
Value of the Classics: 

Calvinusque locutus 

Infandum I 

If Messrs. Harold Bell Wright and George F. 
Babbitt could have been induced to tell us what 
Latin had done for them, the case would have been 
complete. 

But Calvinus Tacitumus came too late. The 
Radicals had given notice that the “high handed” 
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reform of M. L6on B6rard would fall with his fall; 
and, as we stated at the beginning, compulsory Latin 
was one of the issues defeated at the polls. M. Her- 
riot’s Minister of Education restored provisionally 
the status quo ante Berard; announcing, moreover, 
that he had in mind a wider measure, a new recon- 
struction of secondary education, the creation of 
“modern humanities.” 

M. Berard and his friends consoled themselves 
with the usual formula: “We were not successful: we 
were merely right.” As further solace, that amia- 
ble and cultured gentleman may at any moment 
enter the ranks of the Immortals, as soon as all the 
Marshals, Dukes, and Cardinals are provided for. 
His fight on behalf of classical culture deserved no 
less. His name will be no blot on the illustrious list 
that can boast of Bardin, Habert, Foncemagne, Cor- 
demoy, Vatout, Gedoyn: 

Porchkes, Colomby, Bourseys, Bourdon, Arbaud: 

Tous ces noms dont pas un ne mourra, que c’est 
beau! 

II 

The problem is with us still. Evidently it could not 
be settled by a popular referendum, any more than 
the merits of Einstein’s theory can be established by 
a vote of the Texas legislature. Jules Simon came 
home one evemng rubbing his hands in triumph: 
“I had the existence of God passed in the Senate 
by a handsome majority I” One shudders at the 
thought of what might have happened if Jules Simon 
had not come to the rescue of the Deity. ' 

It would be highly desirable to keep the classics 
out of politics. Unfortunately, the Radicals have a 
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genuine grievance. Classical education has been used 
to form an elite: but that elite coincided with the 
class which already enjoyed the privileges of wealth 
and social prestige. Secondary education alone leads 
to the professions — those professions which in France 
are called “liberal,” thus implying a stigma of ser- 
vility upon all the rest; and secondary education is 
not free to all comers. Fees are charged, which, ab- 
surdly small as they may seem to us, are high enough 
to keep away the sons of the poor. Scholarships are 
awarded: but it is expected that their recipients, 
always a minority in the school, will be assimilated 
by the ruling class. 

The classics are a badge of class : to have known 
Latin is a sign of gentle breeding, although to re- 
member Latin would be branded as crass pedantry. 
A classical education cannot be compmed, of course, 
with faultless dressing, dancing, fencing, and horse- 
manship: but it counts for more than mere self- 
made wealth. It is a clear case of “conspicuous 
waste”: it proves that your parents before you be- 
longed to the leisure class, the “upper class,” as 
measured by that most accurate instrument, a bank 
balance. Miguel de Unamuno, a Hellenist himself, 
and with Nietzsche the least Hellenic of Hellenists, 
aptly described the classical culture that he was im- 
parting to the young Hopefuls of Spain, “unas 
chinescas”: mandarins’ nails. So long as such a 
state of mind prevails, the hostility of the masses 
will be justified. 

A sure remedy would be found in more classical 
studies, not less. Let us agree with the Qassicists 
a little better than they agree with themselves. If 
indeed Latin be indispensable to a proper apprecia- 
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tion of the French ideal, it should he taught in all 
Normal Schools. For it is of the utmost importance 
that the teachers of the masses should have a right 
understanding of the French tradition. In the olden 
days, the parish priest was the village schoolmaster: 
and the humblest parish priest was a Latinist. No 
Latin is required to teach the three R’s: granted. 
None is required either to run a bank, a railroad, or 
even a colonial empire. The bourgeois complain that 
the elementary teachers are going over to Bolshe- 
vism: yet they withhold from the teachers the source 
and fountain of all orderly thinking. The disagree- 
able political aspect of the problem would disappear, 
and classical lore would be purged from snobbish- 
ness and priggishness, if Latin were offered gener- 
ously to all. In this country Ceesar is presented to 
the sons and daughters of the common people as 
freely as cabinet-making or cookery. 

Such a suggestion would leave M. Leon Berard 
aghast: “But you would create a proletariat of clas- 
sical scholars I” If we are to have a proletariat at 
all, better have one familiar with Tacitus and Lucre- 
tius: it might improve the literary standard, of Le 
Populaire and UHumanitL D^classh, of whom Jules 
Valles remains the type, are a dangerous ferment: 
but we can dispose of d^class^s as well as of class 
war by abolishing the very notion of class. Financial 
wealth, unfortunately, cannot be promised to all 
who deserve it: cultural wealth can. 

Ill 

Suppose the political elements of the problem 
could be cleared out of the way- The point at»issue 
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is not essentially, as it is so often stated by both of 
the contending parties, the conflict between utili- 
tarianism and disinterested culture.* Pure utilitar- 
ianism would do away with any kind of general 
education beyond the three R’s. Practical appren- 
ticeship combined with technical courses would take 
the place of our high schools. Research under the 
auspices of big business, and definitely “with an eye 
to business,” would absorb our universities. Who 
knows? If this were the place, we might be tempted 
to follow up this scheme, until we had found out 
whether it is a paradox or a fallacy. There have been 
good men and great men in the past with the scan- 
tiest modicum of book learning: why not now? What 
if some Fundamentalist, more boldly consistent than 
the rest, should say: the education of Homer and 
Jesus is good enough for me? The purely practical 
training we have adumbrated would be deadly to 
scholars and academicians: b it proven that it would 
stifle the essential qualities of poet, prophet, or 
leader? Maybe it would release them. 

But, paradox or fallacy, this is a thesis that the 
Modernists are careful to leave alone. As a matter 
of fact, non-cIassical education claims to be a culture. 
It is not based on the grotesque assumption that all 
subjects are of equal spiritual import: and it would 
include many disciplines whose practical utility is 
negligible. For the average man, even the study of 
his own literature is no tangible asset. Shakespeare 
and Milton will not teach him to write a business 
letter with the proper kind of “punch.” History has 
been wisely defined by that portent, Mr. Henry 

*Or, in terms ■which may e^Ijr become misleading, but which have 
found some acceptance, Humanhariamsra vs. Humanism. 
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Ford, as “bunk.” If there is anything in dago lite- 
ratures that deserves translating, let ’em translate 
it, properly adapted to our taste. Even among en- 
gineers, only a few will have any practical use for 
the higher mathematics. From a strictly utilitarian 
point of view, the “modern” curriculum is hardly 
less open to objection than the classical one. 

On the other hand, I think the Classicists are 
making a mistake when, abandoning their lofty cul- 
tural^ ground, they attempt to demonstrate the 
practical value of their studies. That value is next 
to nothing: at any rate, it is absurdly out of propor- 
tion with the enormous clTort that Latin requires. 
There was a Professor Barrj'^ somewhere in the North- 
west who, in addition to Romance and Germanic 
languages (including the Scandinavian), taught Phar- 
maceutical Latin : and I dare saj’’ that in one semester 
he could give our future physicians all the Latin they 
would actually need. Classical Latin is not necessary 
to understand Quo Warranto and the whole barbaric 
jargon of the law, any more than a thorough knowl- 
edge of mediseval French is indispensable to the right 
apprehension of lien, tort, feme-sole and feme-covert. 

It is often argued that, as French and English 
proceed to a very great extent from Latin, an ac- 
quaintance with the parent language is needed for a 
proper understanding of its descendants. Believe an 
old pedagogue; the etymological fallacy has long 
been exploded. A few poets like Hugo and Claudel 
have exposed themselves to ridicule by their sublime 
ventures in etymology:* as a rule, vTrters give the 


Bona. Veuillot: Cadaver = Coro Data 
poraneous ledge) =Co-n!Ussance (contem" 
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subject no thought at all. It does not take a classi- 
cal scholar to realize that automobile is a hybrid word 
meaning a self-propelled vehicle. It is interesting 
that the word veterinanan should include the con- 
cept of age : but what good does it do to the veterin- 
arian or to the animal? It may be a satisfaction to 
know that impecunious means devoid of cattle : most 
of us would be satisfied to remain impecunious for 
the rest of our lives — in a strictly etymological sense. 
Any one familiar with modern languages is aware 
of the fact that the same word, with th^e same ety- 
mology, may have widely different meanings in Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, or Italian. Evasion, deception, 
pathos, emphasis, transpire, are a few instances picked 
at random from a boundless hoard. A French col- 
league of mine, after listening to several sacred songs 
rendered by a very proper middle-aged lady, beam- 
ingly requested: “Now, won’t you sing for us some- 
thing profane?’’ At times, etymology grows frankly 
perverse. English is right about the meaning of the 
word debonair : but in French, its one acceptation is 
“pitifully weak,” thanks to the lasting shame of 
Charlemagne’s son. Subir, in French, means to un- 
dergo. You would expect it to mean in Spanish 
either to undergo or to go down: wrong! it “wishes 
to say”: to go up. 

All this proves that etymology may satisfy an in- 
nocent curiosity when you already know the mean- 
ing of a word: but it will be no safe guide in the proper 
use of that word to-day. The one way to learn a 
language is tiurough the language itself. I do not 
believe that the most exquisite word-artists, the 
Greeks, secured their witchery through the study of 
Egyptian or Phenician. It is a fact that we in Amer- 
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ica do not sufficiently cultivate our language. We. 
might try whether systematic drill in recognizing 
roots, grouping word-families, discriminating be- 
tween synonyms, would do for us what it has done 
for the French. But Vergil alone will not cure Mrs. 
Malaprop: he will merely extend her field of opera- 
tion. A book of cross-word puzzles might be more 
to the point. 


IV 

The choice, therefore, is not between a mere prac- 
tical training and a genuine education, but between 
two rival brands of culture. And, as the only differ- 
ence between them is the inclusion or exclusion of 
Latin, the problem would seem to narrow down to 
an appraisal of Latin itself. When the quarrel first 
broke out, at the end of the seventeenth century, it 
naturally took the form of a parallel between the 
Ancients and the Moderns. Such a comparison would 
seem to belong to the era of full-flowing wigs rather 
than to our own: yet it recurs inevitably, and Dean 
Brunot, in defense of the Modernists, resorted to it 
once more. 

In a curious commencement address delivered on 
July 15, 1924, he said: "It is not an injustice, I be- 
lieve, to consider Latin works as vastly inferior to 
those which we can bring into line. We should be 
more than fair to the ancients if we placed Cicero 
on the same level as Jules Favre or . Bossuet, livy 
with Monsieur Thiers, Tacitus with Montesquieu, 
Sallust with Augustin Thierry, Lucretius with Pascal, 
Horace with Alfred de Musset, Plautus with Labiche, 
Terence with Emile Augier, Juvenal with Auguste 
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Barbier, Lucan with d’Aubign6, Csesar with St. 
Simon, Justin with Victor Duruy, and so on. But 
I seek in vain for' the Latin equivalents of Rabelais, 
Ronsard, Montaigne, Descartes, Corneille, Moliere, 
La Rochefoucauld, Mme. de Lafayette, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Balzac, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Alphonse 
Daudet, Zola, Jaur^. . . 

Evidently the learned Dean was having his fun: 
a grammarian must be a humorist, if he would re- 
tain his sanity. If we did not take him cum gra?io 
(and the word Monsieur clinging to the name of 
Thiers is as good as a wink), his mentioning that 
windbag Jules Favre in the same breath as Bossuet 
would reveal a case for the psychonosologist. But, 
disagree as we may on points of detail, it must be 
confessed that his position, on the whole, is hard to 
assail. Even two centuries ago, the Modems had a 
pretty good claim to equality with the Ancients, es- 
pecially M'ith the Romans alone. And incomparable 
masterpieces have been added to the roll of French 
literature since the fateful day, January 26, 1687, 
when Charles Perrault threw his modernist bomb into 
the French Academy. 

“Granted,” the classicists would say. “Without 
confessing that Latin literature is second-rate, we ad- 
mit that it is not beauty, variety, depth, that make it 
unique. It is the fact that for our group of civiliza- 
tion, at any rate, it has for twenty centuries provided 
intelligible standards. It is classical just because it 
is limited: without limits there can be no perfection. 
And classicism is the one alternative to chaos.” 

The classicists would be abundantly right, if the 
only conceivable kind of order were static — an order 
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of unchangeable relations. Under such a dispensa- 
tion, any departure from the norm, in any realm, 
literary, social, or religious, would be a disease or a 
sh}- Monsieur Thiers, more than half a centurj* ago, 
said: ‘ Romanticism and the Commune are one and 
the samel” To-day he would say: “Modernism is 
Bolshevism I” 

But for a hundred and fifty years at least, the idea 
of gro\’rth has won its place in our minds by the side 
of the ideal of static perfection. If immobility is a 
form of order, so is rhythm. We may yearn — when 
we are weary for the realm of Things-as-they-ought- 
to-remain: but we may yearn also for the adventure 
of a world in the malang. 

Between these two conceptions of order I cannot 
hesitate. A dynamic culture understands a static 
culture: but there is no reciprocity. Racine could not 
have written a “Faust”: but Goethe could write an 
Iphigeneia. Classical criticism, beyond its own 
narrow circle of pure fight, is purblind: in so far as he 
was a cl^sicist, Voltaire was bound to call Shake- 
speare a drunken savage.” Evolutive criticism, on 
the contrary,^ finds in classical beauty a charm of 
which c^sicism itself was unaware: the poignant 
^ovrth, decay, and rebirth. Racine is more 
^ m the mirror held by Lytton Strachey than 

in the one held by Boileau. And, to impart that 
p osophy of growth, a literature still growing under 
oui ve^ eyes^ is better fitted than one frozen into 
death-like majesty. 

j g spirit of Greece and Rome is not 

d^d: It IS ahve m us. That is just why we need not 
^udy it m Its ancient form: French, English, Ger- 
man include all of the classical tradition that de- 
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served to survive — and much that Greece and Rome 
never dreamed of. Our fathers spent generations in 
making the wisdom of the ancients their own, and 
ours. They did their work so thoroughly that no 
new Renaissance is necessary. 

We should be true to the spirit, not to the form, 
of the Renaissance. It was a spirit of joyous con- 
quest, not of enslavement. Scholars and poets rushed 
to the hoard of the ancient world as the Conquista- 
dores to the fabled wealth of the Indies: not to bow 
down and worship, but to grasp and to use. We too 
often forget that the sbcteenth century was marked 
in France at the same time by the revival of scholar- 
ship and by the progress of the vernacular at the 
expense of Latin. The King made French the lan- 
guage of his courts of justice. The poets of the 
Pleiad pleaded for the “Defense and Illustration of 
the French Language.” Calvin tore her Latin mask 
from theology, and translated into French his 
“Christian Institution.” Montaigne dared to dis- 
cuss philosophy in the language of every-day life. 
All the great men of the time poured sarcasm on the 
pedants. It was a conscious coming of age: not re- 
bellion, but emancipation. The modem world had 
served its apprenticeship; it looked at its masters 
with gratitude and love, but with self-confidence. 

Whether we like it or not, the historical spirit has 
taken hold of the classics themselves, and brought 
them down from their irrespirable Empyrean to the 
earth of their day and generation. No doubt we find 
“eternal human nature” in Vergil, as we do in 
Racine, and also in Shakespeare, in Balzac, in every 
writer who deserves a niche in the world’s Pantheon. 
But even in Vergil we now see human nature af- 
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fected by *‘race, environment, and time,” to borrow 
Taine’s pregnant formula. This actually deepens our 
understanding of the classics to such an extent that 
Boileau would not rank high as a Latin scholar 
to-day. But while enriching our appreciation of an- 
tiquity, the historical spirit has also divested an- 
tiquity of its sacred uniqueness. Rome is now a 
period in the history of mankind: so is the glorious 
thirteenth century, so is the Renaissance, so is our 
own day. The Greco-Roman world is the ancestor 
of our own, and we cannot ignore it, any more than 
we can ignore the religious experience of the Jews. 
But its relative importance to us is bound to dwindle 
as our world grows conscious of other lines of ances- 
try and of multifarious other interests. 

It was Voltaire who first dared to break away 
from the bounds of the Mediterranean basin, within 
which self-respecting history had so long been con- 
fined. Even after his day, until the French Revolu- 
, taon, no history was taught in schools except ancient 
history, no literature but the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics. That time is gone beyond recall. Ancient his- 
tory still has its place in our curriculum: but it is a 
minor one. Modern men are more vitally interested 
m Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Washington, Bonaparte, 
Gla^tone, Cavour, Bismarck, than they are in Q. 
Fabius RuUianus or M. Bibulus. And it is no blas- 
phemy to say that the same is true in literature. Not 
only are the French more deeply concerned in Moli- 
ne, and even in Emile Augier, than they are in 
Wautus; but it might be better for them to know 
ante, Shakespeare, -Goethe more intimately than 
ublius Syrus, Valerius Flaccus, or even Ovid. For 
three centuries modern literatures, philosophy, all . 
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the sciences of man and of nature, have poured forth 
a momentous stream of new facts and new thoughts. 
The very thoughts that we gratefully received from 
Greece and Rome have grown far beyond the measure 
of the classical canon. It we were to return to the 
temple of our ancestors, it would hold but a handful 
of us. 

“But,” the French would say, “Rome has not 
lost her uniqueness /or us. We are Latins, not in 
blood, but in speech and in thought. Even though 
we should ever cease to be interested in Rome for 
her own sake, still we should maintain the classics 
as a purely French tradition: for our fathers sucked 
the milk of the She-Wolf.” 

It is curious to see both the “Humanities,” which 
should abolish frontiers, and “Catholicism,” the uni- 
versal, thus annexed to French nationalism, and 
turned into Sinn Fein doctrines: “Ourselves alone!” 
But it would be a decadent nationalism that would 
live entirely upon its o^vn tradition. The German 
war-cry, which was criminally senseless in the mate- 
rial world, is profoundly true in the realm of culture: 
“World power or downfall!” 

The true humanistic spirit is limited neither to 
classical philology, nor to the tradition of Malherbe, 
Nisard, and Rene Doumic. It breathes in the line: 

“Homo sum: humani niti! a me alietium puto.” 

Are you satisfied to be only Latins, when you 
should be men? Then you are untrue to the Roman 
spirit: for the City became the World. Will you not 
in your turn strive to embrace the larger world of 
to-day? 
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V 

Classical education was once a necessity. Then it 
became a tradition. To-day it is a prejudice. Men 
who dare to express that opinion, if they are not 
classical scholars themselves, are taunted with ig- 
norance and envy. If they do know Latin, they are 
accused of ingratitude. They are, in the words of 
La Bruyere, like those children who, grown fat and 
stmdy with good milk, beat their nurse. Naughty 
children: but what of an adult who should persist in 
seeking the same source of sustenance as in his 
infancy? 

We can conceive of modern humanities” that 
would not be a blurred and cheapened replica of the 
classical course. Such an education would not seek 
in Milton or in Racine the infallible standards once 
provided by Homer and Vergil: it would discard the 
very notion of infallible standards. It would be 
practical” oi\Iy in the same sense as the classics 
have always been claimed to be practical: as a gen- 
eral preparation for life. It would not be mere 
training, ^ but a “culture,” because it would em- 
body a philosophy. It would attempt to ascertain 
the laws of change, as classicism once sought to grasp 
repose. Its centre would be History, 
the living, complex stream of History, winding its 
course down to our very feet, and urging us, beyond 
Its own domain of Things Done, into the ever new 
realm of Things To Do. 



part IV 

democracy and history 



CHAPTER I 
THE “NEW HISTORY” 


"Of all possible governments, necrocracy is the worst.” 

— William Bennett Munro. 


I 

James Harvey Robinson, Hendrik Van Loon, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles Richet, H. G. Wells — 
a variegated company and a goodly one — have re- 
cently been engaged upon the task of making His- 
tory safe for Democracy. This is “The New His- 
tory”: the old had been long enough a machine of 
war against all forms of radicalism. 

We used to believe, in the days of our mnocence, 
that History was a Science, and therefore as severely 
unpartisan as Algebra. The scholar had no ambition 
but to relate “things as they actually happened.” 
The good old German who advanced that claim re- 
minds us of the clergyman who found a gang of boys 
outbidding each other in the most outrageous lies — 
a yellow dog to be the prize of the boldest prevari- 
cator: “Don’t you know it is wicked to tell lies? I 
never told a lie in my life I” “Ybu take the pup I” 
was the unanimous verdict. 

“Things as they actually happened” I To be sure: 
but what things? Here lies the difficulty, which 
makes “objective history” a dream. The best his- 
tories are those which note the reactions of sensi- 
tive souls amid the records of human hopes and 

*33 
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follies. Not even the most tediously comprehensive 
chronicle could restore the past with all the infinitude 
of its details. Between the facts and the readers, two 
siftings have to take place: the first through the 
screen of the witness’s mind, the second through that 
of the critical interpreter or historian. Th^e can be 
no history without selection; there can be_no^ selec- 
tion without a criterion; there can be no criterion 
without a doctrine. The doctrine may be implied, 
confessed, or professed; it may be chaotic or syste- 
matic, original or commonplace; but its presence at 
the very heart of the book cannot be denied. 

We do not need to know whether the author’s 
name be Marco Saint Hilaire or Lanfrey in order to 
be sure that any “Life of Napoleon” is written with 
a bias. If Professor W. M. Sloan should demur, we 
shall add that a four- volume “Life of Napoleon” 
like his ovm masterly work must take it for granted 
that the Corsican played a notable part in human 
affairs; and this in its turn implies that war, diplo- 
macy, and government are the be-all and end-all of 
History: a very general assumption, no doubt, yet 
a bolder one than many of us realize. Exclusions 
may be no less symptomatic than inclusions, even 
though ignoring be due merely to ignorance. For 
Mr. H. G. Wells to expunge Dante out of the Middle 
Ages, and — practically — Voltaire out of the period 
of Enlightenment, is a piece of flagrant partisanship, 
all the more hopeless because it is unconscious. 
Through such omissions, the strictly Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant upbringing of the World-Citizen stands 
revealed. Even the most scholarly investigations of 
Professor Dryasdust are not free from a fundamental 
slant. No book is confessedly futile: to pick up a 
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subject is to accept a brief for its importance. The 
quiet paleographer who spends a lifetime in elucidat- 
ing a cartulary is a martyr to an exacting faith — a 
faith which he tries to prove through his works, but 
which antedates and underlies his works. Unless, 
like Sylvestre Bonnard, he smilingly acknowledges 
that he is no better than the half-witted Russian 
prince who spent a lifetime collecting match-boxes. 

Much of this, no doubt, is as true of other sciences 
as it is of history. The chief difference is that mate- 
rial phenomena can, as a rule, be indefinitely re- 
peated, with variations so slight or so easy to measure 
that they can be eliminated. Every historical event, 
on the contrary, is absolutely irreversible and unique. 
In other words, history cannot possibly repeat itself. 
If France calls to power a second Napoleon, the 
second Napoleon is in everything but in name radi- 
cally different from the first; and even if the nephew 
had been a perfect replica of his uncle, the situation 
would have been different, for Napoleon I did not 
leave the world exactly the same as he found it. 
We may undo some of the spiritual havoc wrought 
by the treaty of Versailles: but we cannot turn back 
the clock to November, 1918, again. We must re- 
main wiser perhaps, sadder certainly, for the dull 
and confused failure of our Messianic hopes. 

This makes the process of selecting a sequence of 
causes and effects much less automatic, much more 
hazardous, for the historian than for the physicist. 
Working hypotheses are the essential tools of both 
history and physics: but in history the working hy- 
potheses can never be put to the test. The “might 
have been” is ruled out of court. 

It may be objected that we are exaggerating the 
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difference be'Uveen the science of the human past 
and all other sciences. The historical spirit now per- 
vades the -whole field of knowledge. Studies like 
grammar, literature, government, political economy, 
which once were supposed to be based upon unchange- 
able laws, are now treated historically. Biology gives 
us the history, and not exclusively the description, 
of our organs: some of them can be accounted for 
only as survivals, that is to say in terms of history. 
In a larger way, the highest hypothesis in the natural 
sciences is evolution — another word for histor5^ Ge- 
ology and astronomy themselves are historical sci- 
ences; and for that reason the phenomena they de- 
scribe are also unique and irreversible. We are even 
less able to reproduce a glacial age, or the conden- 
sation of a nebula into a solar system, than we are 
able experimentalljf to resuscitate Alexander or Na- 
poleon. Renan went so far as to claim that the his- 
torical spirit and the scientific spirit were one and 
the same: the “science” of a subject is the “history” 
of that subject. 

But Renan himself must be studied historically: 
his thought evolved, and reached the point of con- 
temptuous scepticism for “our poor little conjectural 
sciences,” as he called the object of forty years’ de- 
votion. That there is a historical margin to the exact 
scienc^ cannot be denied: but it is the least scien- 
tific thing about them. The State of Texas was sound 
in prohibiting that evolution be taught as a fact. 
Evolution is a hypothesis, and although a hypothesis 
may be an indispensable approach to science, it is 
no part of science itself. If evolution seems to many 
minds a very probable hypothesis, so probable as 
to reach almost the dignity of a scientific law, it is 
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because many experiments have been carried out 
that seem to confirm it: but only crucial experiments 
will conquer legitimate scepticism, and it is far from 
certain that such experiments can ever be attempted. 
In astronomy, the changeless recurrence of the same 
causes and effects is assumed, and is emphatically 
confirmed, not by experiment, but by the possibility 
of accurate prophecy. The nebular hypothesis is a 
historical fringe, which can be totally disregarded in 
practical calculations. We are justified therefore in 
distinguishing the sciences of the ever-changing flux, 
of which History is the type, and the sciences of the 
never-changing recurrence. Both are legitimate; 
both are “scientific,” if their aim be the truth; but 
their spirit and their method cannot be the same. 
The sciences of the recurrent can experiment and 
prophesy; the sciences of the flux, so far, have dis- 
covered no test, and can bring no proof. 

II 

^ But there is this in common between our paleog- 
rapher and the man who tackles the entrancing 
problem: “The Occurrence of Fifth Legs in Opos- 
sums”: both are staking their time, their labor, their 
reputation, upon the hypothesis that, somehow, the 
question is worth while. And, in the last analysis, 
“worth while” means “capable of practical applica- 
tion.” This view will be denounced as heretical be- 
cause it is so obvious: there is no need for imposing 
anything as “orthodox” if it is already in agreement 
with common sense. The Servants of Truth do not 
select this or that particular province of Truth with- 
out a purpose, immediate or ultimate. The sciences 
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of haugKtiest purity, like celestial mechanics, are, 
after all, but the aristocratic sisters of the useful 
-iSrts. Pasteur enlightened the doctor, the cattle- 
breeder, and the brewer. In the same way, the most 
“disinterested” historian is dimly conscious that he 
IS, or should be, the statesman’s guide. (Methinks 
I see Professor Haskins and other Peace Conference 
Experts smile a little wistfully.) 

We may leave out of account books that were 
composed with too obvious a purpose, such as La- 
martine’s “Girondists,” Carlyle’s or Michelet’s 
‘‘French Revolution,” Treitschke’s “Germany in the 
XIXth Century,” Froude’s “England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth,” Taine’s 
“Origins,” Chamberlain’s “Foundations”: a great 
list, which could be extended at will. It remains 
certain that history can hardly be written except 
ad prohandum. The “impartial” historian differs 
from the “ Romantic” historian in the same way as 
a great business lawyer, who has other keen special- 
ists to face, differs from the lawyer in a criminal case, 
who has to work upon the feelings of a sentimental 
jury. Both have been retained, and both want to 
win their case: but under certain conditions, the best 
tactics consist in carrying your hearers with you 
in a rush of enthusiasm; under other conditions, it is 
best to state adverse facts as fully as possible, so as 
to anticipate your opponents’ arguments and make 
your own case unassailable. 

Impartiality is not neutrality: only indifference 
can be neutral, and total ignorance alone can be 
indifferent. Inipartiality is a promise to judge ac- 
cording to Law. But who made the laws, and who 
shall jijdge the laws, that are to rule history? Who 
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can hold the balance even between Bossuet and Vol- 
taire, between Carlyle and Buckle, between Michelet 
and Taine? Here is a difficulty from which the sci- 
ences that deal with the physical universe are much 
freer than those which study the human mind. His- 
tory, “new” or “old,” is therefore inevitably biassed, 
and the most scientific historian is the one who most 
openly confesses his prejudices. 

Historians are particularly compelled to take sides 
in the central problem of human affairs: conserva- 
tion vs. progress. Individual historians, and among 
them some of the greatest, have been radicals. But, 
on the whole, the weight of history has been thrown 
on the conservative side, until the word radical has 
become synonymous with deficient in the historical 
spirit. And this is as it should be. For the funda- 
mental bias common to all historians, their profes- 
sional deformation, is that history does matter: else 
they would be engaged upon some more profitable 
pursuit. The historian, as M. de la Palisse would 
have remarked, is essentially retrospective. He is 
the reverse of a Futurist: he is a Prophet of the 
Past. And this interest in the past enrolls him, willy- 
nilly, among the anti-democrats. 

For Democracy, like all forms of radicalism, lives 
in the present, for the present and the future, damning 
the past. “Let the dead bury their dead,” said One 
whom the Sans-Culottes claimed as their master. A 
community in which the first question is: “Who was 
your ^eat-grandfather?” is thoroughly imbued with 
the historical spirit, and correspondingly free from 
any democratic taint. Democracy calls it justice that 
every man should reach the station he is fit for, irre- 
spective of caste or previous condition of servitude. 
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It denounces as abuses all hereditary'' privileges of 
rank or fortune; that is to say, all legacies from the 
past. In international politics it seeks the will of 
the people to-day, caring naught for the treaty of 
Verdun, the treaties of Westphalia, or the treaties of 
Vienna. Like its father, Rousseau, it wants to brush 
all facts aside — I mean all historical facts — because 
it believes that the changing surface of history con- 
ceals the facts that are basic and permanent. 

In other words, Democracy is radical and unhis- 
torical in the same way as experimental science is 
radical and unhistorical. For the same reason: be- 
cause Democracy also is experimental. Aristocracy 
says: “We earned this privilege a thousand years 
ago’ ; that is History. Democracy answers: “Prove 
that you are earning it to-day”: that is Science. In 
science, there are no vested interests, and no author- 
ity hoary with age. Leadership is a champion that 
must accept every challenge for its title. Lavoisier 
was a very great man, the founder of modern chem- 
Ktry:^ but a modern chemist can afford to ignore 
Lavoisier, and would laugh at the thought that a 
<fecendant of Lavoisier could rule chemistry to-day 
through the magic of his name. Physiologists were 
once filled with reverence for 'tradition: Harvey and 
nis oKcipIes were branded as heretics, for Hippocrates 
i^nd not taught the circulation of the blood, 
and Harvey was seeking to change human nature 
such as It had been officially known and taught for 
wenty-five hundred years. A physiologist in our 
own days follows neither Galen nor Harvey, but 
watches i^e blood as it flows: which is rank radi- 
r ^here is^ some truth in the claims of the 
po itical parties in contemporary France: a gregh"' 
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part of tlie time, Science and Democracy go hand in 
hand, Aristocracy consorts with History 

III 

The passion for history, which was such a promi- 
nent feature of the nineteenth century, was part and 
parcel of the Romantic reaction against Rationalism. 
It was a nostalgic hankering for a vanished Land of 
Heart’s Delight. ' In the very years when the En- 
lightenment was preaching indefinite perfectibility, 
sentiment, in rebellion, assumed a retrospective cast. 
Gardens were adorned with ruins — cunningly fabri- 
cated. In the same way, feudal-sounding titles were 
cherished — even when they were of home manufac- 
ture. It was a grand experiment in make-believe. 
Chateaubriand and Walter Scott are among the 
promoters of the historical spirit, which was the 
spirit of romance. It was the time when Truth would 
not be recognized, unless it were moss-grown, nor 
Beauty revered, unless it were worm-eaten. But the 
first ringing challenge hurled by sentimental tradi- 
tionalism against radicalism is found in Burke’s 
"Reflections on the French Revolution.” There we 
find, in impassioned words, the doctrine that the 
growth of human institutions must needs be slow, 
indeed impereeptible, and practically , unconscious. 
Against the hopes of rapid and purposive progress, 
held forth by the philosophers of Enlightenment, 
Burke dared to assert "the wisdom of prejudice.” 
Living man is the mouthpiece of the dead, not of the 
unborn : for, as the Irish statesman remarked — what 
has Posterity done for us? In broad terms, we may 
say that Burke begat Carlyle, Carlyle begat Tainc, . 
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and Taine begat .Mnurra'i> the bfahrt of c'on^5trvatjvT 
France to-dny. 1 1 xvas apain‘'t Burke that W j|«ut tiftal 
at the Pari? Oiiircrcnce—'antl \va*? wurstedin the 
Tlic Hisiortcal Spirit and Re :£Cti<'tni are net one 
and the same thing. But, throughout the nineteenth 
century tiicy frctjucntly communed in the form 
Romanticism. Rornuntlcism impartce! hintoricEd 
glamour to fornis of incompetence or oppression 
y.hich,^ in themselves, v/crc ugly enough. It was this 
invincible reverence b)r “the storied post” that mJtdc 
the prorp‘c^s of England so teasingly slugcbh and so 
fascinatingU’ devious. Conflicting with a more open 
radicalism, it turned the course of modern French 
life into n series of baffling whirlpools. \Vorf.t of all, 
^^^tirlcd Germany, the Germany of K.ant and Goethe, 
the most fiiiTnanc of ail nntjons, into the obyss of the 
Bismarckian*Hohcnzo!lern Empire. There lived no 
man so historicaiR minded as tlie late Kntscr, the 
restorer of mcditcval castles and mcdi:cval dreams. 
It was not science and indusm- that precipitated the 
Orcat \\ar: science and industr 3 ' were controlled by 
the twclfth-ccntury psychology of robber barons. 

But Kmnanuasm was not the only bond of union 
between Reaction and Historj'. Philosophy also was 
called upon to join them. Philosophj' would have 
no place m a iion-rational universe; and if this be a 
tinu'crsc, as philosophy' must assume, then 

not be olhenvise. 
ncrT,i- umverse “ and w'hatever is, is 

ight. Tlierc is a whole troop of fallacies lurking in 

.cSbr?'';- The worst or them “all, 

right, It IS manifestly WTong to want any chance 
Rad,oahsm .s an absurdity, conservatism alonrb 
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wise. To this argument, the following dilemma may- 
be opposed: either change is impossible — then why 
worry? Radicalism will not change the course of the 
, stars. Or change may be effected: but when effected, 
it will become legitimate, since “whatever is, is right.” 

We are not claiming to be putting Hegelianism in 
a nutshell: it would invite unflattering comparisons 
between that container and our own head. But it is a 
fact that Hegel’s philosophy of history led but to a 
defense of the Prussian State; and it is a sight for 
the gods — the massive creation of that metaphysical 
giant finally mounting guard at the gate of a Hohen- 
zollern palace. 

In the same way, Guizot, philosopher, historian, 
and statesman, surveyed with eagle eye the course of 
European civilization, and found that it led to the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie, and more particularly to 
the ministry of M. Guizot: “Whatever is, is right” ! 
Then philosophy, history, the throne and the cabinet, 
were all scattered to the winds in February, 1848. , 

We wonder whether any historian was ever born 
Janus-like, facing the future as well as the past. 
Some radicals turned historians, like H. G. Wells, 
and some historians became radicals, like Michelet. 
As a rule, the students of the past look obstinately 
toward the past. Thej'- have not mastered Moliere’s 
homely wisdom: “The ancients are the ancients, and 
we are the people of to-day.” They fail to realize 
that whatever is actually past is dead. An Irishman 
saw on a tombstone this epitaph, the epitome of 
beautiful trust, “He liveth,” and remarked: “Faith I 
If I were dead, I wouldn’t make any bones about it,” 
Such simple honesty -w-ould make this world infinitely- 
.more comfortable for the living. 
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Now comes “the New History,” looking, paradoxi- 
^Uy, into the future, not the past, the history of 
Mankind in the Making.” How did the change 
come about? ^ From time to time a historian, in 
spite of his historical armor, discovers two truths 
familiar to his unlearned contemporaries. The first 
IS that all is not for the best in the best possible 
world. The second is that wherever there is a prob- 
km, there are at least two possible solutions: if we 
knew in advance the one and only solution, it would 
no longer be a problem. With such teachers as the 
Great Wax and the Great Peace, these two lessons 
were driven home to millions of men, including a few 
scholars. 


thoughts are sufificient to sever 
e inevitable connection between history and 
conservatism. The more thorough our disgust with 
mgs ^ they are, and the more trembling our be- 
^le m t le wisdom of the ancient solutions, the more 
^ AT And so such a master as 

could come to the conclusion 
T Y been the handmaiden of reaction, 

» the thrall. “Woe 

“woe unto us, professional his- 
we ^ professional teachers of history, if 
zatinTY f 'vritten in blood, in the dying civili- 
natioriiJfo ^°P®’ the dreadful result of exaggerated 
some of tT’ ^ forth in the patriotic histories of 
teenth °^ost eloquent historians of the nine- 
Lt a T ^°Pe that this wiU be 

awful writing, since its 

Sav we before us, and 

tieth cent that the historians of the twen- 

ry may seek rather to explain the nations 
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of the world to each other in their various contri- 
butions to the progress of civilization, and to bear 
ever in mind the magnificent sentiment of Goethe: 
“Above all. nations is humanity’’? 

Instead of prolonging into the present the inter- 
minable quarrels of the past, should we not seek in 
the past the germs of the present and of the future? 
Would to God that instead of treading in the foot- 
prints of Barbarossa, Jagellon, or Louis XIV, Europe 
would study its history in terms of the coming United 
States! History is the realm of shado\\'s: but the 
shadows that most concern us are those that are cast 
before. 

Can this be done? Can history, which is so little 
of a science, do after a fashion what the simpler, 
safer sciences arc doing: study in order to forecast? 
Wc doubt it. The "New History,’’ like the Old, car- 
ries but a farthing rushlight in the immeasurable 
night of time. But, if it is as ignorant as the other 
school, it is not likely to be so mischievous. Man con- 
fesses that he was bad yesterday, but invincibly 
hopes that he will be good to-morrow: Do not teach 
him that he must forever remain what he has for- 
ever been: teach him that he could try to be now 
what he wants to be later.^ 

If the New Historians win the day, if, heeding the 
appeal of Morse Stephens and the example of H. G. 
Wells, they find their way back from the selva oscura 
of nationalism to the high road of humanism, let 
them pause a moment, and for once turn their heads: 
in the distance, nearly 200 years back, they will" 
descrv the lean figure of Voltaire, pointing the way. 



CHAPTER II 

VOLTAIRE, CARLYLE, AND H. G. WELLS 

I 

H. G. Wells, the world-citizen, the world-his- 
torian, is British to the backbone. We note the fact: 
need we say that it implies no disparagement? 
Similarly, Voltaire, the most cosmopolitan of men, 
devoid of political patriotism to a scandalous degree, 
is at the same time racy of the French soil. The fruit 
may be marketed the world over, but the tree must 
have roots. We do not mean that Calvin, Pascal, 
Bossuet, are in any sense foreign to the French spirit: 
but Voltaire is more exquisitely untranslatable, more 
typical, and at the same time more unique. He is not 
greater; he k emphatically not better: these are dif- 
ferent questions. France produces more wheat than 
r T wine, and wheat is by far the more use- 

ful: but we can grow wheat in Nebraska. King Vol- 
taure, the Patriarch of Ferney, is a symbol and a 
power: whoever cares to understand French civiliza- 
tion and its enormous influence should as a first step 
make friends with Voltaire. 

But it is not merely as the smiling sphinx guarding 
the avenue to the spirit of France that Voltaire is of 
interest to modern historians: they ought to know, 
an they are apt to forget, that he is one of their 
cratt, and their most authentic master. The history 
ol civilization has won the day so completely that 
Its name might now disappear: there is no history 
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but tlie history of civilization. Artificial barriers 
have been swept away, and the field of history has 
been extended far beyond mere politics, diplomacy, 
and warfare, far beyond classical antiquity, far be- 
yond the Mediterranean basin. Now' the founder of 
History as we understand it to-day is Voltaire, and 
none other. “The whole modern conception of His- 
tory comes out of Voltaire’s ‘Essay,’” asserted Hett- 
ner. “Where Voltaire opened the way, other his- 
torians follow'cd,” said Professor Gooch; and Lanson: 
“After Bossuet, History had still to be created; 
after Voltaire, it had only to be perfected.” 

Yet, in spite of such tributes, there is a lurking 
prejudice that Voltaire is “shallow,” a mere trifler, 
an unscrupulous and hasty polemist, incapable of 
embracing a vast and complex system. His incom- 
parable gifts as a narrator are freely recognized: 
“the most readable, the most brilliant, the least 
pedantic of general histories,” said Solomon Reinach 
in his “Orpheus,” at a time when H. G. Wells was 
known exclusively as a maturer Jules Verne. But 
Voltairianism has come to mean scoffing scepticism 
in epigrammatic form. Like the fabled Cheshire 
Cat, the figure of the Patriarch, dissolving slowly, 
has left nothing but its grin behind. H. G. Wells 
introduces him, rather ungratefully, as “that supreme 
mocker, Voltaire.” 

If by his “epigrammatic style” you mean extreme 
deftness of touch, a power of pricking the most gor- 
geous bubbles with an almost invisible shaft, common 
sense purged from anything commonplace, then I con- 
fess that Voltaire is hopelessly witty. But, if you are 
thinking of buffoonery,^ or even of flippancy, you 
riiust have in mind his innumerable pamphlets, the 
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delightful medley of his “Philosophical Dictionary,” 
his light verse, his letters, perhaps his infamous 
“ Pucelle,” but not his historical writings. I have just 
read over his “Essay on Manners” and his “Century 
of Louis XIV,” and in those five big volumes, suffi- 
cient in bulk and value to establish the fame of any 
professional historian, I could find hardly a dozen 
sayings that were Voltairian in the superficial sense 
of the term.* V^ioever goes to the texts — and he 
will be amply repaid for his trouble — will have to 
concede Voltaire’s seriousness of tone and purpose. 

Ah But his temperament was unphilosophical, 
or unscientific I Granted that he was an earnest 
fighter, still, he was a fighter, and not a very scru- 
pulous one.” Saj's Professor Flint: “Keen, clear, 
boundlessly clever as it shows its author to have 
been, there is little trace in it [the ‘ Essay on Man- 
ners ] of the caution and comprehensiveness of 
judgment, the patient and methodical verification 
of opinion, the cathoGcity of feeling and control over 
which all philosophy demands, and the 
phimsophy of history more, perhaps, than any other 
kind of philosophy.” There again, the criticism falls 
wide of the mark. Ffint, safe and sane as he must 
have been, attacked the great “Essay”, in words 
describe “The Questions of Zapata” or 
Canonization of Saint Cucufin.” 

Of course, the/‘]&say,” Hke any other general 
IS ory, IS a compilation. Voltaire did not avail him- 


plai^the dTCtri^^^f yoltjurian” of them all. He wants to cx- 

Transubstantiation and and the Calvinists on 

Cau!dil”te ^v^ holy. Communion, the 

bread; the Calvin^ bread t Lutheran both Gc^ and 

on that abstrus^subject, . neater than most treatises 
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self, like H. G. Wells, of tlie services of an editorial 
committee: but neither did he complete his book in 
a few months. The work is a critical digest of the 
best secondary authorities — and what else could be 
expected? We must not forget that Voltaire, unlike 
H. G. Wells, had trained himself as a serious his- 
torian, in the preparation of his “Century of Louis 
XIV” — a monument of first-hand, painstaking schol- 
arship, in which he made use of printed sources and 
official documents, but also of memoirs and letters 
still in manuscript, and of interviews with survivors 
of the great age, 

“Catholicity of feeling and control over temper” 
are qualities which, I confess, we are not accus- 
tomed to connect with the name of Voltaire. Yet 
we find them in a marked degree in his “Essay.” 
No doubt he repeats: “Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorumi” — but who has not quoted Lucretius? 
On the other hand, he no less emphatically affirms 
that no religion was ever created, that no religion 
could ever be maintained, for the purpose of teach- 
ing evil. This was directed against the attacks of 
certain orthodox Christians on other faiths: but it 
also cut clear against the so-called Voltairians of his 
days and of later times, who claimed that the Catholic 
Church, and particularly the Jesuits, were deliberate 
agents of perversion. It is not merely by implication 
that Voltaire thus comes to the defense of organized 
religions: no one could be more definite in his tribute 
to the monks, and yet the monks were supposed to 
be his betes noires! “It cannot be denied that there 
have been great virtues in the cloisters; even now, 
there is hardly a monastery that does not shelter 
, admirable souls, the honor of human nature. Too 


I 
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many writers find pleasure in seeking for the disor- 
ders and vices which sullied some of these pious re- 
treats. It is certain that the secular [or layman’s] 
life has ever been more vicious, and that the greatest 
crimes were not committed in the monasteries: but 
they attracted more notice, on account of their con- 
trast with the rule.” Such fairness is all the more 
meritorious when you consider what a sorry spec- 
tacle many rnonasteries offered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, according to such a stanch Catholic historian 
as^ Montalembert; and with what bitterness Vol- 
taire himself was assailed; and especially what a 
devil of a temper he had to curb. But curbed it was, 
through 2,000 pages.* 


II 

Scholarly^ care, freedom from blinding passion, are 
t e prerequisite of philosophy rather than philosophy 
’t maintain a “philosophical 

attitude m witing history without having a philos- 


antJcat^fc^or consistent anti.Christian, 

b “L’Infame,” ^.hich he wants to crush. 

RoSeaSSte fanaticism, as weU as Catholic fanaticism. The 

abhorrent to him Ro^^ierre would undoubtedly have been 

ve^Se^emus eh.t?o''r wV France.^ Although a 

foli He lived and died°n Mother Church, he remidned withm the 
son of the house, nnr ^ ^ ^tholic, and lus worst pranks are those of a 
his old a curious fondness for 

his blessing; he was made c ‘^“’^^oaded mth the Pope and received 
her of the^ Capuchk^ord^r\nd^rd f ^ service, an honorary mera- 
Capuchin. He built i to sim; Friar Franfois, unworthy 

processions- “ Wrme nofon VAa re. He took his hat off to 

He compelled his vicar bv teras, hut we salute each other.” 

Easter communion; he desiS^ChSS* to hear his confession and give him 
dour once took it into her ‘1?'^ Madame de Pompa- 

cardmal, which would have afwSi should become a 
teenth century. Vo“taire?s .o "f-ala eigh- 

of the great Miracle plav the Cathoheism, the gractoso 

y> grinning gargoyle of the eternal cathedral. 
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ophy of history. On this count, the arraignment of 
Voltaire is best put in Carlyle’s thundering words: 
“The Divine Idea, which) lies at the bottom of Ap- 
pearance, was never more invisible to any man. 
History is for him not a ^mighty drama, enacted on 
the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns for lamps and 
Eternity as a background, whose author is God, and 
whose pxxrport and thousandfold moral leads us up 
to the ‘dark with excess of light’ of the throne of 
God; but a poor, wearisome, debating-club dispute, 
spun through ten centuries between the ‘Encyclo- 
pMie’ and the Sorbonne.” 

Now, if by this is meant that Voltaire refused to 
write History as though he were, like Bossuet, the 
inspired expounder of Divine Providence, no excep- 
tion can be taken to Carlyle’s criticism. Only we 
beg to submit that such a conception no longer is 
accepted as history, or as philosophy, or even, except 
in village pulpits, as religion. A Providence con- 
stantly at work, responsible for the most trifling 
events in the world, for an earthquake, for an 
election, for a ship^vreck, and even for a tumble over 
a banana-skin, would leave Liberty and Virtue bereft 
of any meaning; saint and criminal alike are but 
pawns in the great game played by God with Him- 
self, and the result of which has been known to Him 
for all eternity. An intermittent Providence, inter- 
fering capriciously, when “things have gone far 
enough,” is hardly more conceivable to the modern 
mind. Victor Hugo, in whom were so oddly com- 
pounded the Seer and the Philistine, accounted for 
Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo in those fateful words: 
“II genait Dieu!” — “He was in God’s way.” Vol- 
taire’s comment upon such an explanation would 
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have been a refined eighteenth-century equivalent 
for “Bosh I” 

We may admit — Voltaire himself would say: we 
must admit — that there is in the Universe a Purpose, 
an Increasing Purpose if you please, and that we 
may align ourselves with that Purpose by doing the 
very best there is in us. But when it comes to ex- 
pounding in human terms what that purpose exactly 
IS, and through what exclusive channels it operates, 
the world has grown hopelessly sceptical. It no 
longer sees in BossuePs “Discourse on Universal 
History” the “Unfolding of the Divine Idea,” but 
only the unfolding of Bossuet’s own mind: a mind 
powerful and richly stored, no doubt, yet a human 
and a fallible mind. Much philosophy of the hiero- 
p an^c type has been written since Augustine and 
Urosius, through Fichte, Hegel, Carlyle, Quinet, 
down to Houston Stewart Chamberlain. It may 
clothe Itself gorgeously with facts from the inexhaus- 
I e wardrobe of history: it is magnificent, but it is 
o science; at best pseudo-science, the spirit of al- 
c eniy and ^trology applied to the course of human 
yen . it belongs to the more austere class of fic- 
K V ® historical garb. 

Bossuet’s Providence from 
^ History, he does not substitute for it a 
ble disguise, in the form of some undefina- 

.S' T- the Universe 

scientific Ue is a resolute determinist: no 

is contemr,J^ff anything else, when the world 

revdSf tl, i'"'™ “S'e- “In the mass of 

nnd waves are driven by the winds.” We 
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know there is a '‘chain of events”: but we do not 
know enough to trace that chain far back into the 
past, and still less to follow it into the future. We 
know that all men have a long line of ancestors : 6,000 
years is the minimum age ascribed to the human 
family. Yet only a few of us have any record of what 
a brief genealogy; and who could foretell 
which of the men now living will have a long line of 
descendants ? As with men, so with events and insti- 
tutions. It is idle to say, after the event: It was in- 
evitable. Our best explanations may be traversed 
at any moment by what Voltaire called “the fatality 
01 history” — the hand of fate — and what a modern 
historian like Seignobos would call “accident.” Vol- 

theoretical determinism as a 
shmid for intellectual laziness. 

^ Ho is full of ideas: but he is the slave of none. He 


insKts, as we shall see, upon the role of great men. 
Without whom mankind would not have risen above . 
he level of the brute: but that conception never be- 
com« in his mind the doctrine of Heroes, or Provi- 


Wiyie might agree for once in defining their fellow 
cr^tures as “mostly fools.” He believes in Progress: 
u he never asserts that Progress is inevitable, con- 
ant, and rectilinear. He stated in clear terms “the 
economic conception of History”: but he is no wor- 
ippw of that most dismal of idols. He poked fun 
eibnrtz s optimism : but he would have spared just 
ittle Hartman or Schopenhauer. 

^ he ^ guide, then, but his apish whims? Must 
accept Faguet’s definition of his mind as “a chaos 
^eas”? If a rigid system be the only con- 
e form of philosophy, Carlyle and Faguet are 
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right, for Voltaire has no cut-and-dried explanation 
of the universe to offer. But philosophy may have a 
different meaiung: it may be summed up in a man’s 
crrteria. A criterion of thought: what is truth? A 
criterion of action: what is justice? An historian 
who has an “inner idea to unfold” and promises to 
remain impartial, is like the man who vows that he 
will vote for the better candidate — provided his name 
be on the Democratic ticket. History reduced to a 
system is not philosophical: it is dogmatic. In his 
criteria, Voltaire, without being the thrall of any 
theorj’’, is definite and consistent. He is clear in a 
maimer most embarrassing to Carlyle, to Maurras, 
^ those who would teach us when a lie may be 
a truth, and when an injustice may be right.* He is 
a rationalist, and he is a humanitarian. 


Ill 

He is a rationalist. This does not mean that he 
p aces implicit faith in reason working in a vacuum. 
It was Rousseau, not Voltaire, who said; “Commen- 
90ns par ecarter les faits!” "First of aU, let us 
brush the facts aside!” Voltaire would say: “First 
o a , et us collect the facts.” He is impatient of 
themes floating in mid-air. Montesquieu 
^tablish a connection between the 
VnLf ^ "^o^ntain habitat. But, replied 

fjiTnc ^ ^ iieighbors of the Swiss live in moun- 

smgularly delicate,” he adds, 

ments- bi?t J’^^ons for the nature of govern- 

cxnlain thsV " ^ must avoid attempting to 

explain that which has no existence at all.” 
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Voltaire’s rationalism means that, in the sifting 
of evidence, human reason is the final test. “Here 
is,” he says, after recording a miracle, “a thing 
which, according to several historians, cannot be 
denied without overthrowing the very foundations 
of history: but it is certain that no one can believe 
it without upsetting the very foundations of reason.” 
We may be less prompt than Voltaire in denying 
facts for which we are unable to account. Those of 
us who are particularly moderate follow in the path 
of Renan’s master, M. Quatremere, who accepted 
only “those miracles which were not too difficult to 
perform.” * Others are orthodox up to the second 
century, and confirmed Voltairians thereafter. We 
have introduced more subtle hypotheses than Vol- 
taire’s stock explanation: fraud working upon cre- 
dulity. We call to our assistance abnormal psy- 
chology, individual and collective. But, with all these 
qualifications, and whatever may have been Vol- 
taire’s sins of omission and commission, his attitude, 
broadly speaking, is ours to-day. We may pause for 
a reason, while he rushed: but we do not accept, 
any more than he did, reasons that contradict Reason. 
The leaders of the movement against Rationalism and 
Liberalism “would hate to be called “irrational” and 
“illiberal.” In their books and sermons, they argue : 
that is to say, they carry the cause before the tribunal 
of human reason, and recognize the Voltairian cri- 
terion. Even to their most defiant Credo quia ah- 
surdum, they attempt to give logical cogency. 

He is a humanitarian. The name evokes a shallow, 

* Ox that lady who was willing to believe that St. Denys had picked 
up his severed head, and walked away with it, but not so far as from 
Montmartre to the basilica that now bears his name. “It is only the first 
step that is difficult,” was the proper answer. 
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maudlin flatterer of the people: Voltaire, as we know, 
is nothing of the kind. He is no democrat in the 
cheap political sense, no believer in the divine wis- 
dom of the masses and in their idyllic innocence; no 
one has more mercilessly flayed the rabble. Yet he 
truly writes of his work: “I consider therefore in 
general the fate of men rather than the vicissitudes 
of thrones. It is upon mankind that history should 
have centred its attention: then it was that each 
writer should have said his Homo Sum: but most 
historians describe battles.” He is a humanitarian 
simply because he is interested in humanity. 

Because he is interested in man, he is not vitally 
concerned with the infinitely varied trappings with 
which man has decked himself. He is well aware of 
this picturesque diversity: it is the result of “cus- 
tom,” as he calls it, or tradition. He does not ignore 
it: but he goes deeper, and finds everywhere human 
nature. And human nature for him is not Arcadian: 
“Everywhere, Nature has placed in the heart of man 
self-interest, greed, pride, and all evil passions. No 
wonder that history should be an almost uninter- 
rupted sequence of crimes and disasters.” 

For these passions have become embodied into 
institutions, which so far have occupied the centre 
of the stage, to which we bow in servile reverence, 
and which are the evil spirits of mankind. The crav- 
ing for conquest,^ exploitation, intolerance, has cre- 
ated and maintains absolutism in government and 
absolutism in religion, brothers in iniquity. The rule 
of the sword is vehemently denounced by Voltaire. 
But^ as we all know, his worst shafts are directed 
against religioi^ fanaticism. Fanaticism has caused 
blood to flow like water through the ages, and is not 
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sated yet. It is “L’lnfarae,” the Beast, that must 
be crushed, if man is to live a man’s life. 

From what precedes it is obvious that Voltaire is 
no lover of the past. He is frankly delighted, on the 
contrary, with the more refined aspects of his own 
century: 

"0 riieurcux temps quc ce siccle de fer !” 

and he is looking for still better times to come. Wc 
know the past only through history, and, as history 
had been, up to his dair, the record of war, diplomacy, 
and government by privileged classes, it struck him 
as a tissue of brutality, deceit, and oppression. He 
did not sufficiently insist upon the blessed fact that 
there was much in common between the present 
and the past— all those simple, wholesome things, 
trials and delights, which are “beneath the dignity” 
of history. Fortunately, governments have never 
been worse than skin diseases, unsightly and un- 
comfortable, but unable to kill the patient outright. 
History is but the condensation of mankind’s collec- 
tive troubles, and Voltaire was not such a fiend as 
to rejoice in it. That is Avhy he has been accused, 
even by such a liberal as Lanson,* of lacking the 
essential gift of the historian, sympathy. The Ro- 
manticists, it was contended, succeeded much better 
in “catching the spirit” of the Middle Ages than 
Voltaire, who saw in that period but a weary chaos 
of superstition and violence. 

It may be so. But sympathy may easily be over- 
done, and especially misdirected. The spectator who 
wept over Holophernes, “so wickedly done to death 

• M. Lanson has toned down his strictures on Voltaire in later editions' 
of his admirable "History of French Literature.” 
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by Judith,” was unquestionably sympathetic. So 
was the little boy who, looking at a picture rep- 
resenting martyrs in the Roman circus, was “so 
sorry for that poor lion who hadnT any Christian 
to devour.” You cannot glow with Romantic sym- 
pathy for Catherine de’ Medici without some slight 
injustice to Coligny; to “catch the spirit” of Crom- 
well is rather rough on the Irish; did they not have 
a spirit to be caught too? Even in the Middle Ages 
we know there existed a few people not ideally satis- 
fied with things as they were: wc have only to name, 
pell-mell, the Waldcnsians, the White Hoods, Etienne 
Marcel, the Jacques, Roger Bacon, John Ball, Wick- 
liff, the Lollards — and there must have been many 
more who were spurlos versenkt Why should we 
espouse too completely the fierce prejudices that 
crushed them? Were not the oppressed just as 
“medimval” and just as picturesque as their op- 
pressors? Should our sympathy be an eternal Vse 
victis? Voltaire is as sympathetic as Joseph de 
Maistre, who extolled the virtues of the Inquisition: 
only his sympathy went to the men who were roasted 
alive. As a matter of fact, modern research has come 
to conclusions more nearly akin to those of Voltaire 
than to those of the Romanticists. The idyllic Middle 
Ages, “when knighthood was in flower,” have gone 
to the scrap-heap; and the sober books of a J. Lu- 
chaire, for instance, would have been pronounced 
iconoclastic a hundred years ago. 

Certainly Voltaire is not indifi'erent: neither is 
Carlyle, for that matter. He loves his kind too 
fiercely not to be a good hater. He shows his sym- 
pathy not merely in his denunciation of evil-doers, 
but in upbraiding the victims for their foolishness. 
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He is not indulgent; indulgence is the worst form of 
contempt. Renan, who preached, and sometimes 
practised: “Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” 
defined his own attitude as one of “transcendental 
disdain.” From such superciliousness Voltaire is 
blissfully free. 


IV 

Out of the whole past Voltaire admired only a 
few splendid periods, and he did ample justice to one 
of them in his “Century of Louis XIV.” But, since 
he did not like the rest, why should he write about 
it at all? It cannot have been a pleasant task: we 
feel, under the smooth, alert prose, the quiver of the 
man who, on the anniversary of St. Bartholomew’s 
Night, would burn with fever. What business has a 
progressive, a contemner of the past, Voltaire or 
H. G. Wells, to turn historian? 

The answer is: “Self-defence.” It was not the 
past Voltaire was attacking: it was the present. AU 
the abuses that he combated through his feverishly 
militant life were survivals entrenched in historic^ 
citadels. When Voltaire was “embastilled” for hav- 
ing resented the drubbing that some high-born scamp 
had directed his lackeys to give him, it was the 
ghost of feudal pride and violence, still potent, that 
obscured for him the fair light of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When poor La Barre, a mere child, was sen- 
tenced to mutilation and the stake for an indiscretion 
which deserved a spanking, it was the fierce spirit of 
medieval inquisitors that armed the executioners. ‘ 
Voltaire was no revolutionist, only a reformer. But 
reconstructive work may involve some blasting, and 
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certain traditions happened to stand in the way. 
Hk motto was: “War to abuses!” But abuses, 
privileges, superstitions, were all fragments of a past 
that had refused either to mend or to end. Had the 
past honestly given up the ghost, Voltaire might, 
like Renan, have wrapped it piously in a purple 
shroud. The past was not ready for embalmment yet : 
it took Voltaire and the French Revolution titanic 
efforts before racks, fires, and dungeons could be 
made safely enjoyable for the Romanticists. 

So we have this paradox of Voltaire, after Bayle, 
taking up history as a battering-ram against tradi- 
tion.^ This, we repeat, is a paradox: but the identi- 
fication of traditionalism with the historical spirit 
IS fallacy. For traditionalism is servile, history is 
critical. A judicious mind,” he says, ‘‘reading his- 
^ry, IS almost constantly engaged in refuting it.” 
He IS frankly iconoclastic: perhaps the responsibility 
1^ with his predecessors, who had set up idols. 
History is useful, not as a positive guide, but as a 
warnmg: it shows us a few of the innumerable ways 
m which things should not be done. “The only 
reason why we should know the history of that 
time^ (that of Louis XI), he says, “is in order to 
e^ise It. If princes and private persons did not 
n S(^e lesson in learning the vicissitudes of so 
many barbarous governments, our time could not 
be worse employed than in reading history.” 

e IS therefore writing with a purpose, and that 

know the truth, 

and the truth shall make you free.” We were thralls 

H past full in the 

mS’ Ifr so venerable, after all. He 

made it live again only to deprive it of the spurious 
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majesty of death. Well, it had to be done: it was 
efficiently done, and even the worst opponents of 
Voltaire have profited by his work. 

But it would be rank injustice to see in Voltaire a 
mere wrecker. There is a positive side to his sixty 
years of ardent campaigning. His life, with its frills 
of indecencies and futilities, was earnest and con- 
sistent enough at the core. His philosophy of his- 
tory offers no panacea, but a definite, liberal, and 
manly doctrine. And there we rejoin our friends the 
“New Historians.” 

For the innumerable ills that human society is 
heir to, there is little hope of a remedy to be found 
in the people themselves. At best, they have but a 
vague instinct for order, which makes them re- 
sponsive to leadership. Salvation comes from the few. 
These few are not the born aristocrats, grown crass 
and callous in the enjoyment and defense of their 
privileges. They are not exclusively the inspired 
prophets, whose teachings are so soon captured and 
distorted by fanatics. Just as seldom are they kings 
and conquerors, although Alexander, Charlemagne, 
Alfred, Louis of Hungary and Poland, Dom Henry 
of Portugal, are singled out for praise. These few 
brilliant names stand for the anonymous company 
of the soldiers of civilization, a company whose ranks 
are ever open. Voltaire’s theory of Great Men has 
little in common with the usual conception of Super- 
men. Their greatness consists, not in self-assertion, 
but in service: for the ideal of Service was not in- 
vented by the Rotarians. These men appear here 
and there, spots of light in the murk of barbarism. 
At favored times they are numerous enough to con- 
gregate and form a civilization, which is essentially 
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a collective, a social product: thus the ages of Per- 
icles, of Augustus, of Leo X, of Louis XIV. Individ- 
uals struggle for a moment, and are engulfed agmn; 
golden ages pass away; but let the soldiers of civiliza- 
tion organize, so as to perpetuate their activities: 
the centres of light they have created will increase, 
and darkness uill permanently recede. “Thus you 
will see, in this vast picture of human follies, the 
opinions of theologians, the superstitions of the rab- 
ble, fanaticism in ever- varied forms, but constantly 
bent upon plunging mankind into brutishness and 
calamities: until the time w'hen a feio academies, a 
Jew enlightened societies, have caused our contempo- 
raries to blush for so many centuries of barbarism.” 
He, whom fate drove to be a free-lance, wanted to 
be enrolled in an army of the spirit. His key to 
human progress therefore is not democracy, not 
tradition, not priestcraft, and not force of arms: it is 

AN OPEN, BUT ORGANIZED, ARISTOCRACY OF ENLIGHT- 
ENED SERVICE.* 

^Vhence do these Samurai — to borrow a term from 
Voltaire’s younger brother, H. G. Wells — derive 
their inspiration? From the sole source of all in- 
spiration, Religion: the universal religion, the “natu- 
ral” religion, the religion taught by all religions, and 
which Voltaire summed up exactly like Jesus: 
“Love God and love thy neighbor.” “Religion has 
been used all over the world for evil purposes, but 
everjovhere it was instituted to lead to goodness; 
and while dogma brings with it fanaticism and 

* We <»uld mention at least two caricatures of this Voltairian ideal: one 
is Renan's sombre Utopia of a world ruled by the 'Academy of Sciences 
l^h a rod of iron; from which Renan himself soon escaped with the cry, 
“Give us back Caliban I”; the other — a mixed affair — was the regime of 
the Qentlficos under Diaz. 
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war, morality inspires everywhere the love of con- 
cord.” _ ^ 

Is this mere moralism? It transcends moralism, 
for it is touched ^vith emotion. I could quote scores 
of passages, the most truly Voltairian of them all, 
revealing his noble impatience, his burning desire for 
progress, his grief, his indignation over the crimes of 
history. “My pen falls from my hand, when I see 
the way in which men have treated men.” “How 
slowly, with what difficulty, is mankind getting civi- 
lized, and society more perfect I” Are we not re- 
minded of Carl Becker’s splendid phrase giving the 
key-note of Wells’s “History”: “the adventures of a 
generous soul among catastrophes”? 

It seems a thankless task to urge a plea in favor 
of Voltaire. All that he has to say is so trite, fit 
only for the arch-Philistines, Joseph Prudhomme and 
Monsieur Homais ! Praise be to Burke and to Car- 
lyle, to the Germans and to the Romanticists, we 
are now more subtle and more profound I 

But are we as honest? 

Perhaps the world does need to reconquer a thor- 
ough grasp of eighteenth-century platitudes. Vast 
redms of thought were overrun by splendid bar- 
barians in the nineteenth century, with results which 
are still under our eyes. We have tried the wisdom 
of prejudice, and believed in the beauty of super- 
stition: they could lead to nothing but hatred and 
inextinguishable strife. The Romantic glamour is 
fading; the Romantic din is hushed; and across the - 
ruins, the message of Voltaire is reaching us once 
more, thin and clear: “Nonsense is nonsense, a 
crime is a crime, however magnificent they may 
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seem. Seek the truth, do the right, and worship no 
idols.” So long as we have with us the heirs of Car- 
lyle, Treitschke, and H. S. Chavnbcrlatn, it will not 
be amiss to raise again Voltaire’ s time-honored stand- 
ard: Reason and Humanitv. 
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I 

Inequality is the root of hatred. We hate the 
Rolls-Royce that honks our flivver out of the way. 
Hate may seem too strong a word: let us call it the 
least little twinge of envy. Between envy and hate 
there is but a difi^erence of degree. For the symbolical 
Rolls-Royce, you may substitute the Great Race 
that believes itself the aristocrat of the road; the big 
nation that holds us in the hollow of its hand; the 
language which, without a pang, would drive ours 
into the ditch. How we should rejoice in our hearts 
if, chugging and rattling our way a mile farther, we 
should find the haughty Rolls-Royce stuck in the 
mud, or delayed by a flat tire I Man is not a beast — 
for some wild beasts may be inaccessible to envy; 
and man is not an angel either. 

Let us note, however, in defence of human nature, 
that envy usually masquerades as thirst for justice. 
The camouflage may become so perfect as to defy 
self-detection. Inequalities based on inevitable facts 
are not resented by the normal mind. But even the 
holiest of prophets found accents of burning wrath 
to denounce pride and hypocrisy, that is to say the 
assumption of superiorities that were not just. No 
one dreams of ascribing to envy , the condemnation 
of the rich and of the pharisee in the Gospel. ' 

If envy is one of the faces of hatred, contempt is 
the other, and hardly more attractive. Contempt, 
so long as it is not roused by a challenge, may seem 
good-natured. The members of the feudal caste, un- 

365 
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der the ancient regime, were frequently kind, and 
even gracious, to their retainers. That gentle spirit 
still prevails in parts of rural England and in remote 
corners of continental Europe, wherever the lower 
classes” have not forgotten their place. The Souther- 
ners, hdrs of the feudal spirit, may even be affec- 
tionate with their "niggers”; and we Nordics are 
conscious of no feeling but universal good-will for 
the lesser breeds. When superiority is so ingrained, 
so undisputed, that it becomes part of our inmost 
selves, it ceases to seem assertive. Among the Brit- 
ish nobility, on the very steps of the throne, nay, 
on the throne itself, there are men noted for their 
unassumed modesty, for their engaging shyness. 
Yet the seeds of hate are in them ako. 

For one thing, against all their desires, and to 
their great dismay, they breed hatred in others. It 
is the ransom of proclaimed superiority. The quieter 
the assumption, the greater the pride; and therefore, 
the worse the resentment it rouses. That is why 
Germanophobia was merely a passing fever, a sharp 
reaction against a temporary danger; but Anglo- 
phobia is an endemic disease throughout the world. 

But it is not in the inferiors alone that hatred is 
burning; it smoulders in the hearts of the superiors, 
although they would honestly deny it. A member 
of the feudal caste may show genuine kindness to the 
lower classes. But let a man of the people, his butler, 
his chauffeur, his farmer, ask for his daughter’s hand, 
and our philanthropic Earl will choke with horror 
and wrath. That is to say, he will receive the pro- 
posal exactly in the same maimer as if it came from 
a member of his own caste whom he had every 
reason to hate and to despise. 
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What is the meaning of the elaborate etiquette be- 
tween masters and servants in the old countries: the 
humble mien, the bent back, the servile smile, the 
special forms of address, on the one hand; the curt 
speech, the bare name without the courtesy of a 
Mr. or Miss, on the other? Marks of respect en- 
forced upon those below correspond to contempt 
from above. “I am better than you are, and don’t 
you forget it for one moment” is strictly equivalent 
to: “In the same measure as you are bound to do 
me honor, I have the right to despise you.” In 
America, where, fortunately, that feeling is attenu- 
ated almost to the vanishing point, it is preserved in 
our one clear survival of the ancient regime, an ele- 
ment totally foreign to our democratic, industrious, 
peace-loving life: the Army. I remember a captain 
in training camp, a sergeant Just promoted and im- 
bued with the caste spirit of the professional soldier. 
How he would scowl at inspection, how he would try 
to make you feel that you were, before his lordly 
rank, the very dregs of the rabble I All social inter- 
course was prohibited between officers and enlisted 
men, as though the latter were “unclean.” Had the 
officers hated one of their own number, they could not 
have treated him so contemptuously as they were com- 
pelled by law to treat even the best of their soldiers. 

So long as its claims are not questioned, pride may 
appear inoffensive enough. If you dare to challenge 
it, it flares into hatred at once. And the hatred is 
worse when our self-confidence begins to be shaken. 
We may forgive a man for doubting our superioritj^ 
never for having caused us to doubt it. The ‘^hatred 
from above” is no less permanent and no less in- 
tense than the “hatred from below.” It is the hatred 
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of the Orangeman for the Irish Catholic, the hatred 
of the Prussian for the Pole, the hatred of the 
Southern White for the self-assertive _ negro, ^ the 
hatred of the bourgeois for the Bolshevist. It is, if 
anything, the more cruel in its manifestations. The 
repression of the Commune by the troops of Mac- 
Mahon revealed a sombre ferocity that the Com- 
munards themselves had not displayed in the same 
degree. The crushing of the Jacques in the four- 
teenth century, the Peasants’ War at the time of 
Luther, offered as tragic a spectacle. And under our 
very eyesf Kolchak, Wrangel, Mannerheim, did their 
best to out-Herod Herod wherever they held sway. 
It would be a firm ground of hope if people of “gen- 
tle” breeding were freer than the ignorant masses 
from the spirit of fierce cruelty. Unfortunately, it 
seems to be the reverse of the truth. 

II 

Shall we hate for ever, then, hate as inevitably as 
we breathe, hate through envy those above us, hate 
through contempt and fear all those below? Is th'ere 
no way of quenching the hell that burns in our very 
hearts? All political thought is but an attempt to 
solve that one moral question. And the problem of 
• hatred is identical, in the last analysis, with the one 
Rousseau had to face in 1754: what is the origin of 
inequality among men? and is it in accordance with 
natural law? 

The first solution, which is roughly called Democ- 
racy, cures the evil by denying it. It would extin- 
guish hatred by extinguishing inequality. Officially, 
this is the fundamental doctrine of America: the 
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Gettysburg Address has become as authoritative a 
document as the Declaration of Independence. We 
are “a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” If Lincoln spoke truly for America, then we 
are committed to something which is certainly a 
glaring paradox, and which may be an absurdity. 

It would be idle to rehearse all the old arguments 
against equality, even in the strictly political field. 
We have had to mention them repeatedly in the 
course of this book. Frankly, we do not see how they 
can be refuted. There is no equality, even among 
well-matched specialists in the same limited domain. 
That’s why we have championship contests: there 
always is a man who, served by luck if you please, 
manages to stand more punishment or to give a 
harder wallop than the next best man. We never 
dream of applying “the proposition that all men are 
created equal” in anything except politics; and even 
in politics, we are far from consistent. We withhold 
from man his birthright of equality until he has 
reached his twentieth birthday: as if the “creation” 
that makes us all equal took place only at that be- 
lated date* Our elective method is not the normal 
application of equalitarian democracy, but its denial. 
It is supposed to bring out the best men: an aris- 
tocracy. It is true that America has tried to restore 
the integrity of the democratic dogma by despising 
her politicians. If our leaders have ever entertained 
the notion that they were in any way superior to the 
rest of us, a glance at the daily press, a chat in a 
Pullman smoker, will cure them of such conceit. 
But this can hardly be defended as an ideal: what- 
ever we may think of our actual representatives, we 
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believe that they ought to be above the average in 
inielligcncc and character. The elective method Is 
therefore anti-dcraocratic. To draw lots for all of- 
fices, including the Presidency, would be the logical 
way of recognizing that all men arc equal. Why not? 
Athens did it to some extent. We entrust what 
ought to be fine legal and moral decisions, involving 
life and death, to a jury picked almost at random: 
it would be just as reasonable to have a similar jury 
pass on city ordinances, state laws, national policies. 
In the economic world, this principle would lead to 
the rehabilitation of the lottery, which w’C have hypo- 
critically suppressed in its most flagrant forms: if 
all men arc equal, Tom has the same claim to w'callh 
as Harr}', and w’hat cannot be divided should be 
rafllcd for. 

It is curious how, generation after generation, we 
keep doing lip servdcc to a doctrine in which no one 
honestly believes. You cannot, w’c all agree, "fool 
all the people all the time”: cannot the people, how- 
ever, fool themselves as long as they please? They 
can: but this is not a ease in point. We are not really 
fooling ourselves with the democratic fallacy. We 
arc keeping it up in self-defense, as the less obnoxious 
of tw'o absurdities. It is a myth, but valid as a gen- 
eral protest against unjust inequalities. A false 
equality is far less of a danger than a false inequality, 
for it is less of an obstacle to the establishment of a 
just and natural inequality. 

The second solution consists in training ourselves 
to accept inequality. Resignation, acquiescence, 
and even willingn^s, would then take the place of 
hatred. This solution may present itself under many 
aspects. Some Christians acknowledge the inequair- 
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i . 

ties of this life with smiling contempt. What care 
vve for the justice or injustice of a world condemned, 

, and which will soon pass away, while the Eternal is 
our home? In rendering unto Caasar the things 
which are Caesar’s, we do not forget that we sh^I 
rank far above Caesar in the strange Kingdom where 
the first are to be the last. 

, Such Christian humility is rooted in deepest spir- 
itual pride, just as' the Christian mansuetude which 
teaches us to "heap coals of fire” is a refinement of 
vindictiveness. Some Christians accept the mean- 
ness of their present station with apparent meek- 
ness, while saying under their breath: “Yes, lord it 
over us in this day and generation as much as you 
please: but wait till my God gets hold of you, in a 
very brief term of years!” They are conscious of 
injustice on earth: but they are “too proud to fight” 
against it. A dangerous contradiction: there is no 
excuse for the proud man who refuses to fight, and 
Wilson, the author of that ill-fated phrase, hurled 
us into war. This acceptance of the world’s order— 
with reservations — does not dispose of hatred: it 
transfers it to the cosmic plane. For the gentle and 
poor in spirit of that description, Hell is the key- 
stone of the moral universe. 

There is, however, a genuine Christian humility, 
which submits to the existing order, not provisionally, 
but whole-heartedly and with simple faith. Author- 
ity, all authority, all superiority, must be, not only 
respected, but revered and loved. For, in so far as 
it trains our rebellious will to complete subjection, 
all authority is of divine origin, all authority is 
divine. The perfect Christian is the one who yearns 
to be despised, and obeys perinde ac cadaver. 
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_ We have ceased to believe in the divine right of 
kings, of lords, and even of ladies. But the Christian 
conception of obedience as the highest virtue still 
thought. The refusal to acknowledge es- 
tablished superiorities is stiH branded as a sin, the 

j serve”; and humility is 

extolled, even by the least humble of men, such as 
the author of ‘Democracy and Leadersiiip.” But 
hnstian self-abasement, preached, not practised, 
and severed from the essentials of the Christian faith, 
ppea s less and less to our critical age. It is too 
convenient a prop for the crassest forms of conserva- 
m. do not mean that the advocates of this doc- 
insincere, and that Boston Cul- 
with a heavy fee by the 
thoritv ^ ^i^pany. But the principle that au- 
encp ^r .1 entitled to unquestioning rever- 

Authorrtv * foster and perpetuate injustice, 

cases ^ sacred. We have known too many 
The dfep surpation, and of spurious superiority. 

f^vor of those who 
trannini nf impressive titles and 

Thev power,^ many adventitious advantages. 

Snathe ^side informa- 

confidence cornmand, and, as a result, self- 

a h we see a 

S|o.:s!;;Xo?gHTe- 

and cpiiet determ;4tion‘f?hX'’tr‘°“r'’^''.r° 
he mav be mnr^ooT; is hard to realize that 

heart and a wizened mind^ himself, a shrivelled 

trary, havVmwTw on the con- 

“agitators,” driven to^T^ shaggy, unkempt 
. 6 , driven to violence through the lack of 
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experience and the accumulation . of obstacles in 
their paths, men of undoubted power of vision and 
organization, such as Danton and Gambetta, not to 
mention Lenin. We cannot accept existing differ- 
ences at their face value: they must be submitted 
to constant, fearless, and searching criticism. Pos- 
session is nine points of the law: but it may well be 
the tenth point that should prove decisive. Mere 
conservatism is an attempt to screw as tight as pos- 
sible the beam of the balance, while justice would 
give it the freest play. 


Ill 

Justice I An accurate scale, honest weights, a com- 
petent and conscientious observer: if inequality were 
established through such means, it would lose all its 
sting. There should be none, if he be in his right 
mind, who could not accept such a universe, -without 
hatred and without rebellion. Our salvation, there- 
fore, lies in a just appraisal of values: we can be re- 
deemed only through “standards.” 

The most determined apostle of “standards” is 
Professor Irving Babbitt. The lack of standards, in 
his opinion, is the damning fault of American democ- 
racy. “ What must one think of a country,” asks one 
of our foreign critics, “whose most popular orator is 
W. J. Bryan, whose favorite actor is Charlie Chaplin, - 
whose most widely read novelist is Harold Bell 
Wright, whose best kno-wn evangelist is Billy Sunday, 
and whose representative journalist is William Ran- 
dolph Hearst?” * And the obvious answer is: Such 
a country lacks standards. 

Before discussing Professor Babbitt’s doctrine (or 

* “Democracy and Leadership,” p; 240. . , 
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should I say dogma?), I beg to question the vaKdity 
of his facts. I have been using freely the same set 
of names, without animosity or contempt, just be- 
cause each of them stands for something very definite. 
They are tjqjes, in the same way as Professor Babbitt 
himself is a type — or a standard.* But, in using 
these names, I never implied any disparagement of 
America compared with other countries, or of de- 
mocracy compared with other r%imes. Even Mr. 
Bryan’s “cross of gold” was not in such sacrilegious 
bad taste as some of the flights of M. Viviani, re- 
puted to be the most eloquent of French politicians. 
Henri Bordeaux has all the vices as well as all the 
virtues of Harold Bell Wright: we doubt whether 
America would have given either of them a seat 
among the immortals, under the same dome as 
Anatole France and Henri Bergson. The average 
“Parisian” novel is as much of a pot-boiler as “The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.” Wright gives us good, 
honest mush, with plenty of treacle; Paris some thin 
slush with a sprinkling of cheap perfumery. If we 
compare the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
with those of “L’Enfer” or “La Garjonne,” Wright 
will be found emphatically the cleverer: for he gets 
more money for a smaller sacrifice of self-respect. 
As for Mr. Hearst, he strikes us as an example of 
sweetness and light by the side of M. Leon Daudet. 
A similar comparison with modern England or Ger- 
many would, I believe, not be too unfavorable to 
■the United States. And not too unfavorable to de- 
mocracy either.. “Democratic nonsense” has been 

* I murt say, however, , that in my opinion, Charlie Chaplin is a great 
amst, to be mentioned among the genuine, successors of Dickens (how the 

“The Kid" I), and not to be bracketed 
vntn W. J. Bryan: for he can be ‘funny without being vulgar*** 
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pretty thoroughly swept out of Spain, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Soviet Russia: it is not yet apparent that 
their spiritual life has received a new impetus 
thereby.* 

The word standard has a firm, self-confident sound. 
In itself, it means little. Every one of the men de- 
nouned by Professor Babbitt believes in standards 
and adheres rigidly to his standards. This is par- 
ticularly true of the silver-tongued and fundamental 
Mr. Bryan, the Knight hnerrant of all good causes. 
It is not sufficient to have standards: you must have 
the right standards. And what will be your ultimate 
test of standards? When we press him on that 
point, Professor Babbitt tells us that the critic 
should wear “an armor of elastic steel.” ^ 

Yet it is indispensable that we should discriminate 
between standards. First of all, there must be no 
confusion between a standard and a shibboleth. A 
shibboleth is a small definite test used to approve 
or condemn the whole man, the whole cause, the 
whole class, nation, or race. Whoever cannot prop- 
erly pronounce the word Shibboleth shall be put to 
death; whoever drops his “aitches,” splits Ids in- 
finitives, wears a black tie with the wrong suit, or 
carries his knife to his mouth, deserves social ex- 
tinction; ari exaggerated brunette or a man with a 
cephalic index as high as that of Henri Poincare is 
committed to the abyss; a man who knows as little 
Latin as Homer or Jesus is not fit to associate with 

* What must one think of a country, we might say, where the most 
widely read romances are “L’Astree” and "Le Grand Gyre”; where 
"L’Eneidc Travestie” finds a ready public; where the two most successful 
tragedies are “Timocrate,” by Thomas Corneille, and "Astarte,” by 
Qumault; where the Academy is graced with such names as Conrart and 
Godeau; where the official head of literature is Chapelain? — ^What indeed? 

It is classical France. 
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scholars and gentlemen; a man who fails to see the 
difference between ofioiovam and ofioovma's, who adds 
filioque to the Creed or deletes it, who cannot lucidly 
discriminate between Transubstantiation and the 
Real Presence, who does not interpret the Bible 
strictly according to the Westminster Confession, 
is irremediably consigned to hell fire. 

This reveals the chief danger of putting one’s 
trust in standards: our tendency to give the special 
test, the shibboleth, universal significance. Against 
such a tendency, we cannot too energetically pro- 
test. Admitting the validity of any one criterion, 
and the accuracy of its application, we must be care- 
ful not to apply it beyond its own domain. If all 
men were built strictly after the same pattern, and 
differed only in scale, it would be sufficient to measure 
any part of the indhddual in order to appraise the 
whole; if groups of men were composed of identical 
units, one sample would enable us to judge the rest. 
But this is contrary to experience. A man may be 
a good mathematician and a poor theologian, like 
Neuron; a great statesman and no gentleman, like 
Gambetta; a scientific genius and bodily deformed, 
like Charfe Proteus Steinmetz; and I should like to 

^^ght be a negro, and make a President of 
the highest order. If you doubt me, try the experi- 
ment. 

^ standards which are no more than 
shibboleths are such instruments of self-flattery and 
such spreaders of unreality. They lead us— some- 
times against our innermost feeling, which we sup- 
press as smful to approve of things which are fault- 
less, yet faultl^sly wrong. You have written a book 
according to the rules of Boileau: you call it good. 
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and you may find , academic critics to prove that it 
is good. You live according to the law, discharge 
all your stated obligations, are faithful to your wife, 
and subscribe your quota to the Community Chest: 
you think yourself a virtuous man. You pay your 
pew rent, go to Sunday services and to prayer meet- 
ings, read a chapter of the Bible every day, and not 
even W. J. Bryan or Clarence Macartney could pick 
any flaw in your orthodoxy: you know for certain 
that you are a Christian. It is too easy. This me- 
chanical application of standards would substitute 
pedantry for inspiration, legalism for justice, and 
Pharisaism for religion. 


IV 

Would you abolish all standards, then? By no 
means. Standards are indispensable within their 
sphere, and their sphere is vast: science, business, 
government. The greatest of these is Science: we all 
agree that the state should be business-like, and that 
business should be managed scientifically. And sci- 
ence is naught but the determination and applica- 
tion of standards. A fact in itself is not science. It 
becomes part of science only when it has been 
measured, and weighed, i. e., confronted with stan- 
dards. 

There is in Washington a Bureau of Standards: 
the whole of our government should be a Bureau of 
Standards. Legislation is but the promulgation of 
standards. Every problem that the state may have 
to face should ultimately be reducible to scientific 
terms, and could be settled by experts through the 
application of the proper standards. This is not yet 
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the case, not only because our politicians are notori- 
ously incxpcrls, and many of our experts are poli- 
ticians: but chiefly because the professional mind 
clings unscientifically to outworn standards. So the 
“tedmocracy” of which some of us dream threatens 
not to be widely different from mere bureaucracy, or 
the Divine Right of Red Tape. But the tendency 
toward technocracy is manifest, and the managerial 
system of city government is a clear case in point.* 
So there is an enormous field in which standards 
are supreme; in which they are so ncccssarj’’, in fact, 
that the most artificial one is better than none at 
all. It is not particularly reasonable that there should 
be twenty-four hours in a day: indeed we may yet 
decimalbe even our reckoning of time. But a stan- 
dard hour, a standard gallon, a standard mile; a 
standard dictionarj% a standard grammar; a stan- 
dard of what constitutes a contract, an intoxicating 
drink, a murder: these arc the very conditions of 
civilized intercourse. They are the rules w^ithout 
which there can be no game; they are the traffic 
regulations without which individuals would at once 
find themselves in constant and tragic collisions. So 
let us have standards, all the standards we need, 
and not standards of “elastic steel” either: honest 
standards, which, as long as they are in force, remain 
as rigid, as unchangeable, as human ingenuity can 
make them. 

world of standards — once more we blush at the 
obviousness of the remark — is a world standardized. 


““towtyas the— professed— ideal of the Cicn- 
to ^ile Faguet, technooracr, or government 
the antip^cs of democracy, with its “Cult of Incompe- 
in tJi.. not seem that any meso-, aristo-, or autocracy 

m the past was much better off in this respect than our deiiocracy. 
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There is no room for fancy and individual taste in 

is.proud of a temperamental 
thing IS irrefutably proved to be 
best by test, it will inevitably be accepted within 
established supremacy. People may 
have felt sorne sentimental attachment for their old 
ne-cylinder Benz car: but the one-cylinder has gone 
the way of the brontosaurus. Standardization has 
ite points: in making quantity production possible, 

1 places withm the reach of the many comforts 
which until yesterday were beyond the dreams of a 
ew. No doubt there is a loss in diversity: the world • 
would be much more picturesque if the breeds of 
Argus and the Cyclops had not died out, and if 
pr^ent-day man, instead of being “standardized,” 
had from one to one hundred eyes, located any- 
where frorn crown to toe. But the advantages are 
over\vheIming, and \ye do not want to forfeit them. 

In the material world, in the practical world! In 
the world of the spirit — nonsense ! 

Deliberate efforts have been made to standardize 
literature. There were periods when the rules of art 
were laid down with as much strictness as those of 
formal logic and geometry. I had for a couple of 
years an odd curiosity for the second-rate French 
tragedies of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, from Campistron and Crebilfon to Luce de 
Lancival, Baour-Lormian, and Ancelot. There we had 
literary products with parts almost as interchange- 
able as Bolt No. X in all Ford cars. Professor Bab- 
bitt warns us, it is true, against “the formalism of 
pseudo-classicism.” What is pseudo-classicism ? It 
is first of all the classicism we do not like, just as 
prejudices are the principles we do not share, super- 
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stitions the beliefs we do not hold, abuses the priv- 
ileges we do not enjoy. But it is truest classicism, 
classicism consistent unto death: a literature of stand- 
ards, standardized. And we all know the effect of 
“standards” in religion: the broad phylacteries of 
ancient Judea, the eternal rosaries of somnolent 
Catholicism, the prayer mills of Tibet (which. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt informs us, are soon to be run by 
electricity); and, worst of all perhaps, the pump- 
handle brotherliness of the evangelical minister. ^ _ 
Against this intrusion of standards into the spiri- 
tual world, our appeal is to the words of the Gospel: 
“Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; condemn not, 
and ye shall not be condemned.” How could we help 
judging and condemning, if there were standards to 
judge and condemn by? Yet judge we must: every 
step in life involves a judgment. Judge facts, judge 
deeds, as fairly, as accurately as you can: but do 
not judge men, no, not even through their deeds. 

For this refusal to admit a standard, a common 
measure between souls, we propose the term “incom- 
mensurability.” It sounds like one of those sesquipe- 
dalian words in which Humpty Dumpty reveled in 
his talk with Alice: “Impenetrability ! That is what 
I say.” But no idea should be condemned for the 
mere ugliness of its verbal expression. Give the sub- 
ject a moment’s thought, and you will see our most 
trusted standards break down, as soon as they tres- 
pass into a domain not their own. 

V 

The sole universal standard to-day, the one that 
we apply to manual labor, intellect, art, and even 
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religion, is Money. This is said in no cynical spirit 
but as the statement of an incontrovertible fact’ 
There is no other way for us actually to compare the 
scavenger’s work, the banker’s, the scholar’s, the 
poet’s, the preacher’s. What is it worth? And’ this 
all-embracing scale is likewise the least artificial 
the most freely and finely adjusted. It does represent 
tbe relative value of all things in terms of their use- 
fulness to society. _ According to whom? Why ac- 
cording to society itself: who else could judge? ’ 

_ Now, it would be waste of breath to show how lu- 
dicrously inadequate is this one universal standard" 
Not only is it frequently falsified through inheritance 
and through blind luck: the worthless son of a suc- 
cessful father may be “worth” many unearned mil- 
lions; an illiterate Indian or Negro in Oklahoma or 
Texas may wake up wealthy, if oil is discovered on 
his land. These two causes of injustice, which are 
not an essential part of our economic system, might 
be corrected to a large extent, if not stopped alto- 
gether. But take the normal case: the free competi- 
tion of service in the open market. The money 
standard places the manufacturer of chewing gum 
immeasurably above Pasteur among the benefactors 
of mankind. _^Mr. Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle is “worth” 
more to the world thaii Charles W. Eliot or Jane 
Addams. Successful prostitution, on or off the stage, 
in the press, at the bar, in politics, gets rewards that 
the great preacher will never know. Art dealers made 
fortunes out of Millet, who lived in poverty. 

There is nothing in all this to justify rancor. Let 
people pay for what they want, and pay as much as 
they think it is worth to them. Nothing could be 
fairer. Servants of the spirit do not rebel against 
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such a criterion: they simply ignore it. They want, 
like the monk and the soldier, to be free from worldly 
cares: beyond that minimum, they advance no 
claim: “Pecunia tua tecum sit I” 

Our second standard is fame in all its range from 
notoriety to glory. How gladly would the rich man 
give of his wealth, so that his name be heard on the 
lips of men! But fame is as deceptive as money. 
The only fame that would be a genuine reward is 
the one that comes to the living man, still in the full 
possession of his powers: and that fame is capricious 
in the most amazing degree. It is constantly cor- 
rected by later ages. Jesus and St. Paul were not so 
famous in their own lifetime as Aimee Semple Mc- 
I^erson is now. Villon was a disreputable Bohemian: 
there were great nobles, court poets, prelates, chan- 
cellors in his days, and now only archaeologists care 
to dust off their names. There were academicians 
who won official applause at the time when Baude- 
laure or Verlaine was penniless and despised. Con- 
temporary fame is a hit or miss affair. Was the 
consciousness of fame to come sufficient reward for 
those who were ignored or derided in their own life- 
-TT ^ what about the innumerable geniuses 
w o will never be rehabilitated, those whose work 
as een absorbed by other men, and whose name 
as perished utterly? And what of those other 
^nmses to "whom life has denied even a single chance 
e great lottery, those who died too young, those 
crushed by ignorance, ill-health, mean sur- 
as persecution? No, fame cannot be taken 

^^"^self. Genuine value 
bv“ uS “““from without. It is conferred 
^ • hose? No one quite knows. Neither 
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the few: for that would 
enthrone Harold Bell Wright; nor that of the few 
apmst the many: for that would make Strada king 
01 poets. Fame is recognition: it means that the 
masses of mediocrity, after perhaps a first shock of 
nostility or surprise, finally recognize you~as one of 
tliemselv(s. May we not quote again the profound 
remark of Lord Balfour — very Balfourian in its ap- 
parent ingenuousness— when he was interrupted hy 
an un^pected burst of applause: “Did I say some- 
thmg foolish?” 

Power is a surer test than either wealth or fame: 
these we crave only as means or signs of power, 
^d yet how uncertain a measurement of superiority 
There is power for good, power for evil: 
the latter more palpable, for the incendiarist does 
quicker work than the architect, and Gengis Khan 
Wielded more “power” than Neivton or Lavoisier. 
Power, like fame, is social in its character, not in- 
trinsic. The strong man whose will runs counter to 
the common will is heading for the asylum, the jail, 
or the cross. The successful leader is driven ahead; 
he must identify himself with vast forces, and serve 
them. Napoleon professed to be a slave. 

All these criteria of rank among men, wealth, fame, 
power, are not ultimate. What are they, in the 
philosopher’s eyes, compared with intelligence? The 
solitary thinker, unrecognized, unpaid, who plots in 
his mind the courses of stars and kingdoms, feels 
superior to Croesus and Xerxes. And what are 
wealth, fame, power, and intellect too, compared 
^ith the humblest and most priceless gifts, health 
sad happiness? Sainte-Beuve, master of all-search- 
mg thought, would sigh: ‘*OhI To be a young lieu- 
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tenant in the Hussars I” — an echo of Faust. What 
are they compared with beauty? Renan raised his 
eyes from his “Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum” 
and declared: a beautiful woman is no less a master- 
piece of God than a genius or a saint — an echo of the 
sages of Ilium, who bowed before the sovereign and 
fa^I grace of Helen. ^\Tiat is even beauty, compared 
with love? Who knows but the moments when we 
would give all for love and count the world well lost, 
are not the sanest, as beyond doubt they are the 
most intense, in our existence? Before love, genius 
casts down his crown: 


“I can ^ve not -what men call love. 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not. 

The desire of the moth for the star. 
Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow?” 


Romantic nonsense? But the devotion of Auguste 
Comte to a woman was no less ecstatic, at the time 
when his prodigious synthesis of modern thought 
was most firrn and clear in his ripened mind, and it 
w^ m Clothilde de Vaux that the Positivist wor- 
shipped humanity. Glory is at best a trashy sub- 
stitute for Iove.=^ As Madame de Stael confessed, 
fame for her was only “le deuil 6clatant du bonheur,” 
d^hng mourmng for happiness denied. Is this self- 
abasement before love the madness of genius, or is 

Lai genius, the quivering sense of a 

value that transcends human values? 

bc>oJ^\fdTd compelling 
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We abandon the misty land of romantic paradox, 
we come back to common opinion, if not to common 
sense, when we state that throughout the ages, 
virtue has been placed (in theory) above all forms 
of greatness, and, for Jews and Christians at least, 
faith above virtue. The little shepherdess to whom 
the Virgin manifested herself at Lourdes is more 
blessed in the hearts of the believers than the rich 
and the powerful. A flash of divine pity makes all 
human grandeur vanish like a brief nightmare. By 
this new test, it is not even sure that man would 
preserve his pre-eminence among his fellow creatures. 
There is more courage, love, and faith in the eyes 
of a dog than in those of many princes. Victor Hugo 
shows us a toad tortured by children and spurned 
in its agony by a woman and by a priest: “and the 
priest was old, and the woman was fair.” A donkey 
alone caught in its obscure heart a ray of supreme 
pity. We may shrug our shoulders: yet when we 
read that strange and powerful poem, we are shaken 
in our complacency. If it Avere true, that love, good- 
ness, and faith are immeasurably above all wealth 
and fame, all power and cleverness? If the droning 
commonplace to which we drowse on Sunday morn- 
ing were actually, literally true every day and at all 
hours? What a total revaluation of all values ! How 
silly would the pomp and circumstance of our politi- 
cal, economic, academic world seem in the radiance 
of that inner light I 


VI 

There is not one, there are many standards. AH 
are crude at best, and very uncertain. They seldom 
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agree; often they cannot even meet. In such chaos, 
how can we judge? We cannot. “Judge not, con- 
demn not.” God Himself will not judge and will 
not condemn: “Ye shall not be judged, ye shall not 
be condemned.” 

We are ready to accept all the inequalities of this 
world and welcome them. But only in their own 
field, which is not the whole world, and is not the 
whole man. I acknowledge Nurmi’s superiority as a 
pedestrian, Dempsey’s as a prize fighter, Amy 
Lowell’s as a poet, Irving Babbitt’s as a philosopher. 
But that is no reason why I should accept Nurmi’s 
views on Pragmatism, Dempsey’s on Theology, or 
Irving Babbitt’s on anything. Wlien people meet 
in their professional capacity, the one who renders 
a service is, for the time being, the superior, and the 
other willingly bows before his competence. The 
professor who teaches me a new trick, the surgeon 
who removes my appendix, the shoeshine engineer 
who restores their lustre to my earthly supports are 
experts in their respective lines and, to that extent, 
my meters. My payment is an ungrudging tribute 
to their skill. But, as soon as our professional rela- 
tions have ceased, I do not want the professor, the 
doctor, or the bootblack to take on airs of importance. 
I have paid ransom for my helplessness, ineptitude, 
or laziness: this being done, I claim to be treated as 
a man and a brother. 

This refusal to admit universal superiorities is not 
philosophy and not democracy merely, but also pure 
science. It simply consists in not jumping altogether 
away from ^tablished facts. And definite, tested in- 
equ^ies alone are established facts. All aristo- 
cratic doctrines are but arrogant hypotheses. 
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We are thus brought back, through a circuitous 
route, to something hard to distinguish from Lin- 
, coin’s democracy. It is obviously not true that all 
men are equal; it is meaningless to say that they are 
equivalent; they are “incommensurable.” But the 
social consequences of incommensurability are the 
same as those of equality- The doctrine of equality 
is but the rough symbol of a doctrine more subtle, 
more complex perhaps, and undoubtedly more puz- 
zling. For all practical purposes, we may act “as 
if” all men were equal. Or, in homely American 
speech: everybody is as good as anybody else, and 
probably a darn sight better. 

After all, it is only the negative side of such the- 
ories that matters. Wliat is constructive in life can 
take care of itself without theory. “ Incommensura- 
bility” and “equality” are closely allied, in the only 
way in which nations, persons, or doctrines can be 
allied; because they are waging war on a common 
foe. And that foe is the assumption of unproved 
superiorities. We are against all aristocratic systems 
of caste, class, race, or creed. The French Revolu- 
tion was right in proclaiming: “No more nobility, 
except in the heart.” 

And you should not wear your heart on your 
sleeve. All insignia, badges, titles, that proclaim 
to the world: “Behold, I am noble!” are patents of 
vulgarity. The parvenu who boasts of his money, 
the snob who boasts of his social position, the pedant 
who boasts of his learning, the pharisee who boasts 
of his righteousness, are all giving themselves away. 
True aristocracy is unconscious. If the evidences of 
his superiority are forced upon a man, his natural 
attitude will be apologetic. If he be worth anything 
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at all, he will lose himself into something infinitely 
greater, of which he is but the unworthy servant. 
So Confucius and Christ are Irving Babbitt’s authori- 
ties that humility is the highest virtue. Only it is 
not to the humble that humility should be preached, 
but to the proud: “Debellare superbos.” 

Equality may be even more than a mere “as if.” 
It is profoundly true in the sense that our greatest 
differences become ludicrously insignificant the mo- 
ment we escape from Lilliput. A very little change 
of perspective is needed to make the pomp of em- 
perors ridiculous. ^^What does it all matter, con- 
templated frorn^ Sirius?” as Renan used to say. Sub 
specie seternitatis, absolute equality prevails among 
men: the equality of nothingness. 

We are going back to the religion of 1848 and of 
Abraham Lincoln: the identity of Christianity and 
democracjr. Render unto Cassar those things which 
T ^ • it is the realm of facts, of science, of 
the Law, the world of measurable inequalities. Be- 
yond ^ the realm of Grace, which is subject to no 
aw. These realms co-exist: neither is to be con- 
emned in terms of the other. We respect and wel- 
come the law. We rejoice in the daily increase of 
1 omam. We do not want to assign any limit to 
conquests won at the expense of 
gr^e? No: for grace is illimitable. 

Ihe tw'o realms interpenetrate. We do not want 
to create an artificial dualism in human life. The 
same man, surveymg a lonely vale, may describe it 
hpni ten-foot contours, or in terms of lyric 

are legitimate: but it is preferable not 
Dort ° soulful^ effusions into the engineer’s re- 
port, or triangulation into your poem. The big 
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policeman at the next corner is part of a machine: 
he may be replaced bj^ an automatic signal. But he 
has a smile of kindly humor. 

Therc is no conflict between the two. Justice and 
love clash only when both are blind. If your child 
commits an offence against the law, you want to 
save him from a brutal vindictiveness that might 
cripple him for life, and you are right. But you 
want, for his own sake, that he should atone for 
harm done; that he should be guarded against a re- 
lapse, until his sight is clear and his will strengthened. 
Your love wants him to be cured: and what else 
docs justice desire? 

The root of hatred is not inequality, but pride. 
All pride is narrowness of heart. The doctrines of 
exclusion — orthodoxies, caste, class, race, national- 
ism — arc doctrines of evil. Measure things, and love 
men. Then the words of the Prophet will come true: 

“The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains, 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless. 

Exempt from awe, Avorship, degree, the king 
Over himself.” 
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